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Relics of Dickens’ London—illustrated 
A City of the Plains—iilustrated 
The Vanquishing of a Vaquero, 


A Short Story—illustrated. 
An Autumn Sunset, A Poem . 
The Labor Days of History ._ 
The Rescue of the Submerged 
Pierrot and Pierrette, A Short Story 


; In the Public Eye—illustrated . 


The King’s Surgeon—New Chinese Minister—The Golf 
Champion—Dr. Woodrow Wilson—Our Siamese Guest 
—The Kaiser’s Statue—Gold Heels. 
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Tally Ho! A Short Story 

Recompense, A Poem : 

Yankee Sailors of Fortune 

f One Mother, A Poem é i : : ‘ 
32 Man, the Victim . . nae ; 
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The Sunrise Substitute, a Short ney 
Fifty Years of Uncle Tom-—illustrated 

5 How the Soldier Goes to War—illustrated 
2 Two New Ministries—ilustrated 

: ; Hypocrite’s Day, A Short Story 

: Aftermath, A Poem ‘ : 

Etchings 

Literary Chat . : 

8 ; ‘¢Run, You Coyote, Run ! ” 4 Short Story—illustrated 
; The Giant Artists of France—illustrated 

? The Last of the Little Fights, 

af A Short Story—illustrated. 

% John Burt, a Serial Story, ChapterssXIV-XVII 
) The Stage—illustrated 

5 Storiettes — illustrated. 

d The Red Rose of St. John 

Queen Esther’s Petition . 

Colette. b 


The Barrier, A Poem. : 
The Gold Wolf, A Serial Story, auinere X-XIII . 
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If you do, 


Do not subscribe to THE MUNSEY through 4 
agents unknown to you personally. ‘ 
you may find that you have Leen victimized. : 
Every few days we receive complaints from 5% 
people who have subscribed to THE MUNSEY @: 


ze through some swindler. The subscription, of course, never reaches this office. 
i YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, $1.00 in advance. Single copies, ten cents. 
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PEAR 3 


“A/ oe yf 
Shes sae 





For more. tnan 2 
Hundred Years 
PEARS. has remained 


ahead of a thousand 


others 











All rights secured. 








A Princess 
and a Woman 


By ROBERT McDONALD. 
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“As the blood went over her face she ceased 
to be a princess in Howlett’s mind ; she. be- 
4 / y OFA ea came all at once the woman he must protect.” 


A charming story of stirring adventure 
in the Eastern countries of Europe, which 


ss a J f . S 
| At is being read with enthusiasm by a host 


of American readers. The princess is 
a Russian and the hero a voung American, an attaché of 
the legation in St. Petersburg, thus presenting a reversal 
| of the usual order of things in international love affairs. 
| Cloth and Gold. Price 35 cents, including postage and packing. 

| 


The Frank A. Munsey Company, 1 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


In The bat 


Reign of 
Boris 


By ROBERT McDONALD 


‘Her beauty and wholesomeness and the 
anxious interest on her face relieved Beverly's 
mind, and dissipated a wild suspicion which 
had been growing there.” 


























This story isa sequel to ‘A PRINCESS AND 
A WOMAN,” and is a striking narrative of 
the romantic school, bristling with action. 
When printed in serial form it called 
forth many expressions of interest. It is 
the sort of story that will furnish one a 
delightful evening's entertainment. ‘The 
author ‘has been beset with requests for 
the dramatic rights. 
Cloth and Gold. Price 35 cents, 
including postage and packing. 


The Frank A. Munsey Company 
lll Fifth Avenue, New York 
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. a we. 


XK] 


EnINA LONE, ’ 
\ , 


HAKESPEARE: 


Sets in 13 Handsome Volumes, 7000 pages. Size of Volumes, 8x 5¥4 inches, 


The Best Shakespeare 


You will enjoy reading Shakespeare if you read this edition. It is the best 
annotated edition ever offered to the American public. Every obscure phrase, 
every difficult word, every tangled passage, has been discussed and explained by 
the man best fitted to explain it. It is so far superior to other editions in every 
essential respect that we believe we are justified in calling it the best 
Shakespeare ever published. In the extent of the information 
it contains concerning the great Poet and his works, it is, in fact, a Shakespearian 
Encyclopedia. Among the great authorities represented in the Notes and 
Comments are Dyce, Tennyson, Gollancz, Malone, Brandes, Lamb, Dowden, 
Goethe, and many others. 


A Complete Shakespearian Library 


The International Edition is founded on the famous Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the 
standard text of Shakespeare. To this text have been added Prefaces; Glossaries defining every §f 
difficult word; and Explanatory and Critical Notes. There are over 200 Illustrations, i 
many of them being full-page chromatic pages printed in ten to twelve colors. Included with the set is a complete : 
Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shakespeare’s genius by Walter ; 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. Shakespeare’s Works—everything he wrote—are given Jf fi 
complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. The volumes are elegantly bound in cloth or half- 7 # 
leather, stamped in gold, WY 


Sets at Half-Price—if You are Prompt ; 


We have in press a new, and limited edition which will be distributed through our Shakespeare Club 
at half price and on easy terms of payment. The advantages of ordering through the Club are that 
you have the entire set shipped to you for leisurely examination without costing you a cent; you can 
retain it by paying the low Club price, which is just one-half the regular price, and in addition 
to securing a set at half price, you may pay in little, easy payments of $1.00a 
month. The prices through the Club are $22.00 for a set in half-leather 
binding and $18.00 for the cloth binding—payable at the rate of $1.00 f q 
amonth, The retail prices of this edition are $44.00 and $36,00, Cut out the cou- Universit i’ 
pon and mail it tous to-day. We will send youaset, express prepaid, for Creity } f 
examination, and if it is not satisfactory you may return it at our expense. Society 
Don’t wait too long before sending the coupon, for the edition may be exhausted ; 78 Fifth Avenue 
before you obtain a set. New York 
FREE Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, a Complete Topical é FES age A | ee ey AE 

Index of Shakespeare’s Works, by means of which the reader can find Y é the New International ]} : 


any passage in any of the Plays or Poems. No Commentary of Shakespeare y witakeopeare in half-leather 
can be bought for less than $6.00, and this volume is worth more to the reader WP i: pone node tes agree i 
than a Commentary. We will also give with this edition a Plan for the §7 Vy within 5 days Sand pt I Py, 
Study of each Play, with Study Questions and Suggestions, This Method Y Y month thereafter for 21 months; if ; 
of Study is invaluable to students. wn an agree to return them a, 


is ane ph 


We pay transportation. You incur no risk 


Name 


THE VNIVERSITY SOCIETY Mun. Street 


gro2 
fth City 
78 Fi Avenue, e = New York In ordering cloth, change 21 months to 17 months. 
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Worcester Academy °2205n ier" 


Represents the highest development of the preparatory school. Not only prepares boys for admission to the 
leading colleges and scientific schools, but fits them for business and for life. Eye, hand and brain are trained 
together by laboratory work, manual training and the usual! class studies and recitations. Buildings admirably 
located and completely equipped. Kingsley Laboratories contain twenty-four rooms devoted entirely to science 
and manual training. Every improvement essential to health, helpful to study, conducive to comfort. 
Gymnasium and athletic grounds, with oval and fine five-lap cinder track. Catalogue illustrated from photo- 
graphic views sent on request. D. W. —_— ROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 





MassaAcuusetts, West Newton. Connecticut, Simsbury. 


50th year Sept. 24,1902. One : 
The Allen School. teacher to six pupils. Training | | Woodside. SuBuRBAN Scuoot. For Grrts. 
of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live school. Boys and | Is removed from Hartford to the beautiful village of Simsbury, 
girls in separate families. New building Dec. 1st, with gymnasium | half-hour by railroad from the city. 





and swimming tank. Catalogue. Address Heap MAsTeEr. Miss Sara J. Smrtu, Principal. 
Rot Ruin He _— Pe os: y New York, New York, B12 2 and 3 315 5 Riverside Drive. 
Ideal location. Excep- 
Rock ge | Riverside School for Girls, {c<2!, location. Excep- 


offers all the studies which lead to entrance at the best colleges | those valuing highest standards of scholarship and exclusive 
and scientific schools. Its chief aim is to fit boys for the great} home privileges for their daughters. Special: Music, Art, 
responsibilities and opportunities of — life. Forcatalogue, | Languages. Travel classes. 

address Dr. G. R. Wuirs, Principal. __ | Mrs. Epvirn Leita Coorer HARTMAN. 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s Froebel- School |” New ¥c orK, New York, 735 Madison Ave., near 64th St. 
Kindergarten Normal Classes, .,'"° "$i: | Mrs. Finch’s Classes and Boarding School 


sie rei ae A on kindergarten prin- | for Girls. Class and individual training. 
Miss met, 811 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Mrs. James We ts Fincu, A.B., LL B.. Principals 
| Miss M. MARGARET Baker Fo.ey, A.B., we 











; ogee New York, New York. 607 Fitth Avenue., 
} 


Home Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


An ideal environment for study and acs Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES HUNTINGTON GARDNER. 
recreation. Broad culture, real train- Referénces: Mrs. Russell Sage, Miss Helen Gould, etc. 
ing of mind, body and manners, and Z Musical advantages. 

} a homelike atmosphere characterize 


MISS BAIRD’S 1} The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Home School for Girls “4a 465 | Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





Parents appreciate the motherly interest na ; 5 E ; 3 7 ‘ 
and attention shown their daughters, the » New York, New York, 253 West 93d Street. 
thorough mental culture, and the 
Seiad tt: bealth nh. hagginces. a53| The Randolph and Pond School. 
65 is a home school in the highest College Preparation, Kindergarten Department, Gymnastic and 
5 sense. For catalogue address Dancing Classes. Re-opens October 8th. 


New York, New York, 231 East 17th Street. 


St. John Baptist School for Girls. 


; | C careful moral training and scholarly instruction. Resident 
} English and French teachers. Home life influences. Moderate 

CONNECTICCT, Stamford. | cost. College preparatory. 21st year. > ag on request. 

: | ISTER IN CHARGE. 

nivCat we ae Betts Academy. - | - ; = 


we do well.” 























New York, New York, 19-23 W. 44th Street. 


The National Conservatory of Dramatic 
SS 13 F. F. Mackay, Director. A thorough trainmg school 

dent, thus giving opportunities to Art for the stage and platform Open the year round. Winter 

specialize along chosen lines—to |; session opens October 15th. Write for prospectus. 

take up studies outside of regular | - . : ; a : 

courses—to save time in prepara- New York, New York, 30 Fifth Avenve 

tion. oo Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School. 
The masters keep in close touch Open all year. Regular Winter term begins October 15th 

with the students, and supplement | Illustrated prospectus mailed upon request. 


In place of fixed Forms,’ 
courses are selected for each stu- 











the instruction given in the class ADELINE STANHOPE WHEA‘TrCROF’, Director. 
room by personal explanation and “F ane , 
li New York, New York City, 35 Nassau Street. 
direction. 
The grounds are finely adapted New York Law hool. 
On September 22d for athletics and out-door sports of |. “ Dwight Method” of Instruction. LL.B. in two years; LL 


eenadt ond; | in three years. High Standards. Prepares for Bar of all . 
the old bell will ring all seasons. endl tor Casslonee. 


in our 64th . year. WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. GEORGE CiiasE, Dean. 
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Bordentown 
Military 
Institute 


Teaches obedience, promptness, 
neatness, and command through 
military drill. Develops the 
individual along the line of his 
natural aptitude. Cares for the 
health, morals and happiness 
of its boys. No compromise 
on liquor, hazing or tobacco. 
English, Scientific and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. New school and 
recitation building for coming school term. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal. 
Major T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 





; Bordentown, N. J. 














New Jersey, Freehold. T : 
horough 

New Jersey Military Academy. ,,.porousn 
for College or business. U.S. Army Officer detailed by War Dept. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Modern improvements. Moder- 
ate terms. For illustrated catalogue, anarene , 
HE PRINCIPAL. 


“gw Jersey, Freehold. 


Freehold Military School. 


For young boys only. 8 to 16 years. istit 
school—not of a ayeet nature. Select associations. 
session in camp. I For cata ogue address Mayjor C, 


A distinctively home 
Summer 
Du NCAN. 





New York, x, L a on- Hudeoa, (15 miles from New Y ak: ) | 


An ideal home and school for ten girls. 
Ingleside Sch ool * English, German, Music, Painting, 
Sewing, Cooking, Phersical Culture. $400 to $600. French the 
language of the School. References from prominent New York 
families. Entrance any time. 
Moe. M. De LineE_ie-Cooprr, Principal. 





The Argosy in Bound Form 


LL volumes of THE ARGOSY previous to the beginning of the monthly 
form, April, 1894, are out of print. The remaining volumes, all neatly 
bound in cloth, are veritable treasure houses of entertaining fiction. 75 cents 
apiece, plus 25 cents postage, except Vols. XVIII to XXIII, inclusive, 
which cost $1.00, plus 30 cents postage. 
THE FRANK A, MUNSEY esas . 


‘Se Yc ORK, 


Young Girls. 





111 Fifth Sh boats New York. | 


‘Tarrytown on Hudson. 














St.Agnes School, 


Albany, N. Y. 


The Rt. Rev. W. C. DOANE, Pres. Board of Trustees. 





Ideal Home Surroundings Coupled V ith The Best 
Modern Educational Advantages. 

















Fe RCOGNTERD as 
one of the best 


schools in the country 
for the physical, 
‘moral, intellectual, do- 
mestic and religious 
training of girls. 


Placing the very 
best teaching and 
eare within the 
range of moderate 
means, 




















| A history of over thirty years, Incorporated solely in 
| the interest of higher education. Entire income expended 
| On support of the school. Location hygienically perfect. 
| On high ground commanding a beautiful view of the his- 
| toric Hudson. Education. By instructors especially pre- 
| pared for their subjects. Languages, Literature, Art, 
| Science, Primary and Household Dep’ts. Recreation. 
| Gymnasium, Lecture Hall, Laboratory, Library, Tennis 
Court, Art Studios, Etc. Prospectus on Request. 
_-MiIss CATHE RINE R. SEABURY, Head of the School. 


‘New Y ORK, Pelham Manor. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls. 





Half-hour from New York. Arrangements for Young 
| Children. 
Saw Yo ORK, Guleing, 
MILITARY Newly equipped. 


| St. John’ Ss School. Modern improvements. Laboratory. 

| Library. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Locker rooms. Athletic 
field. Special opportunities in Music and Art. Summer session, 
| For catalogue address Tue PrINcIPat. 


|New York, 


| Mount Pleasant 





Ossining-on-Hudson. ? New 
5 Gymnasium. 


























Miss Peck’s school for young girls (5 to 16 years), numt nae aane 
limited to twelve. ‘Terms moderate. ; eng ee Senior 
— Mik d ) Cottage 
\ tary Aca em Steam 
: Miss Ys fFleat. 
C. E. with an honest and honorable’ £lectric 
Mason’s record of eighty-eight years, Light. 
School invites your attention to it as} Military | 
for a school of to-day. There is a‘ Training. 
Girls. little book about it—when you suede. H 
; 3 of all 
have read it you may wish t : 
THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.  steghie— ili Sorts. 
An ideal school, Advantages of New York City. All J/seek further acquaintance. We? ~~); 
departments. Special courses in Art, ae, ney namics littl carr} saty reNUINE 
Languages, etc. For illustrated circular’ § addr are a little particular ourselves, Home 
Miss C. E, MASON, LL. M. and require references. Life. 
% DRILL—STUDY—PLay | 
A change of occupation stimulates 4 
— Fondo — grt ge ~— STEED bi 
minds, strong bodies, and streng d we 
of character. : peers per emy i 
®@ 3 ne ee N. Y. V 
1Vvervliew 69th year ~~ F s 
Sept. 17th. 
- pares for all - Ps 
‘y MILITARY ACADEMY leges and government ff 
schools. horough 
Business Course. Ke- 





prepares for colleges and for government 
academies, Classical, Scientific and Business 
Courses. 67th year. U. 8. Officer. For 
catalogue, address 


' J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 
if Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














gents’ grade certifi- 
cate, University ¢ he = 
St f New York. 


r ilius- 


ew ant PPP aiiy e equipped, gymnas Puch PALS 


trated catalogue, apply to 
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NEW YORK, NYACK-ON- HuDsoN (25 miles from N.Y. City). 
Education is costl 

Rockland Military Academy. {inorance is moreso} 
Our school gives boys what they need 
: at a critical time, develops backbone, 
PS) «.- trains the mind, builds character—43d 

“year 15 States represented. ‘lectric 

ights, steam heat, baths, gymnasium, 
ne sit letics, bowling’ alleys, etc. 
* structors. 
Point, Annapolis and business. For- 
merly known as Rockland College. 










New Yorx, Peekskill. 
Worrall Hall Military Academy. 


Limited number, Prepares for college or business. 
work under the pomapel, ‘ 
Wm. Nicuots-Marcy, A. B. (Cambridge, Eng.) 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Miss Bennett’s Suburban School. 


Beautiful, free country life, with all advantages of New York in 
easy reach. 


New York, Utica owen J Ht LECK a 
‘ LoBERT J. HuGues, Directors. 
Conservatory of Music. core ty pt Secretary. 
Unsurpassed advantages offered in the following departments : 
Vocal, Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, :locution, Physical Culture, 
Languages, etc. Yearcourses at special rates. Send for cat alogee. 
\ddress Secretary, ConserRVATORY OF Music, Utica, 


New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica 
15 Boy 5. 


Clinton Preparatory School.  ¢ 1,.80%5.. 


Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 yearsat time of entran : 
preferred, References : Bishop Hu ntington, Bishop Whitehead, 
4 College Presidents. _ zB. WwW HEELER, A. M., Prin. 


New York, Clinton 
y FOR YOUNG WOMEN \ 
Houghton Seminary high grade School with a four- 
fold purpose—mental, moral, physical and social culture. Vive 
Courses. The highest aim is toward efficiency in every branch of 
study. Write ior illustrated cneaiies gue. 
. BENEDICT, M. A., Principal 


” New York, Fort Edward. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For young women. 44th year Sept. 23d. Fine buildings and 
grounds. Six courses and Preparatory. Music, Art, Elocution. 
Special rates High School graduates. 

Jos. E. Kina, 


D.D., 


oe Pres. 
New York, Rochester. 
Livingston Park Seminary. 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


opens September 18, 1902. For circulars address 
Mrs. Wm. M. Resasz, Jr., Principal. 


45th year 


CANADA, Ontario, Whitby. 4 
and Conservatory of Music 
Ontario Ladies’ College and Art. Patronized 


Pronounced by Governor General * 
eee 
Rev. 7 J. Hare, 


etc. 
had seen in Canada.’ 
Ph.D., Principal. 





PREPARES 
FOR CORNELL 


The University Preparatory School, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
BOARDING AND DAY DEPARTMENTS. 


ELEVENTH YEAR. 
Opens Sept. 26, for Year 1902-1903. 
PRESIDENT SCHURMAN says:—“I give most 

cheerful cg ape the high quality of work done 


he Faculty of the School is well 
coment and complete 
curriculum render it a-most desirable preparatory 
School for the University. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
CHAS. A. STILES, B. 8., Pres., 110 Ave. O, ITHACA, N. ¥ 


Classical | 


by 
Premier of Dominion, Premier of Ontario, Minister of Education, 
‘The best of the kind he 


10 in- | 
Prepares for college, West 


E. E. & B. C. Frencu, Principals. 


| 





PEIRCE / © \ CLL 


38th Year Sept. 1002. 


“This commercial school has been built 
up by the necessity of the times. Itis not a 


training school for warriors, or diplomats, 
or politicians; but for a calling which has 
become, in the progress of the world, higher 
than either.’’— 4 ddress of Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 


Peirce School, Record Building, 
Philadelphia. 











ARMITAGE 


Preparatory and Finishing 
School for Girls, 


Main line P. R. R., near Philadelphia. 
Beautiful and healthful location. 12 acres of grounds. Refined 
home life and influences. Special attention to college preparation 
and music. $5! For further particulars address 
the Secretary, Armitage School, Way coh Pa. 


_ The Darlington Seminary 


A high-grade school for girls. 
Convenient io New York, Phila 






delphia, Washington. Courses 
Collegiate, English, Music, Ar! 
Languages, ete. Beautiful and healthfu! 


location, Superior opportunities at moderate cost. $210. 


Send for catalogue. 
F. P. BYE, Pres.; R. DARLINGTON, Vice Pres. 


West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 
Wyoming Semi 
yoming minary. 
Seven halls. College preparation, ornamental 


$300 a year. 
L. L.. Spracug, D.D., President. 


_ Co-educational. 
branches and business. 








PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


EAST END, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
33d Year. Full College Course. Curriculum equal to th« 
best. College Preparatory Department—Admits to Col- 
legiate Department or to Vassar, Wellesley or Smith. 
Superior advantages in Music and Art. Physical Culture, 
Gymnasium, Basket Ball, Tennis, Golf. Beautifully locate: 
in large grove of forest trees, combining all advantages 0 
the city with beauty and health of country. Fall term 
begins Sept. 16th, 1902. Send for catalog. Address 
REV. ohana MARTIN, D. D., President. 











Pennsy_vanra, Germantown, Philadel 


Walnut Lane School a ares for all 
Academic and special courses. 


young gir’ 
them. Address : 
Mrs. T HEODORA BR. Ricnarps, Principal. 








iladelphia. Preparatory. 
Colleges. 
Adjoining house opened for 10 | 
Is with home life and recreation specially planned for 
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A otais air etias dD. * 
Select Home School for eo and Y 
Elective Courses. Music, A rey expreenion, Ph nyeical 
Thirty teachers from best Eur n and American Sc 
ARTHUR T. RAMSAY, Principal. 
JUDITH L. STEELE, Associate Principal. 
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Ralston University of Expression 
1223 to 1231 G St., Washington, D. C. 


ELOCUTION, 
ORATORY 


AND 


DRAMATIC 
CULTURE 


for reading, speaking, entertaining, lyceum work, 
teaching, and all arts of expression for public, 
private, ~ professional and social uses, and as per- 
sonal accomplishments. 
MEN, as well as YOUNG LADIES and YOUNG 
GENTLEME N, received as pupils. 


Seventeenth year opens October 15, 1902. 
_ Catalogues now ready. 
WASHINGTON, Dz C., 822 Connecticut Ave. 
“Home ScHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Hamilton Institute. LADIES AND Girts, In best Resi- 
dent Section of City. One block from the White House. Offering 
highest odncatinnat vad social advantages. Competent teachers in 
all Studies. 
Cati ilogue upon application. . H. SEABROOK, Prin. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1342 Vermont Ave. 


Chenoweth School for Young Ladies «iN? 


Irs. 





Unusual advantages in Languages, Music and Art. Excellent 
location on Iowa Circle. Exclusive social advantages. Catalogue 
Address Mrs. Mary D. CHENOWETH TURNER, lpi 1 

__ Mrs. ExizaBETH CHENOWETH SLOAN, J Principa we 


Distr rrict oF Co_umsiA, Washington (Suburbs). 


National Park Seminary ror Youxc Women. 
Eleven buildings. Beautiful grounds. Noexaminations. $475 
to $550. Sight- ~seeing every Monday. “Itisa liberal education to 

live in Washington.” For illustrated catalogue 
Address Box 113, Forest Glen, Md. 


DistRICT 0 OF : CoLumsrA, Washington, 
43-1845-1847 Vernon Avenue. 
FOR YouNG LADIES AND GIRLS. 
The Stuart School Elective courses. New buildings. 
Unusual advantages. 15 teachers. 35 States have been repre- 


sented in boarding department. European Tour at close of 
school year. Cat. 78 pages. 1 Miss CLAUDIA STU. ART, Pritcipal. 


WasuinGtTon, D. C., 1624 P Street. ey 
Laise-Phillips SAnol, Social and educational advan- 


tages of Washington winter. 
Art, Music, Languages by native teachers. Regular or elective 
courses. Individual instruction. Sight-seeing and preparation 
for foreign travel. Handsome residence section. 


Mrs. ANNA LAISE PHILLIPS, 


WwW ASHINGTON, D. C., 1760 Q St., N. Ww. 
Resident and day school for girls 
Dupont Seminary. and young ladies. Exceptional ad- 
vantages of location; beautiful building; new and most artistic 
furnishings ; cultured home life. Regular and special courses. 
Number of *pupils limited. Expenses moderate. For catalogue 
address ‘THE PRINCIPAL. 





Principal. 








VIRGINIA, WARRENTON. 


Fauquier Institute for Young Ladies 
43d session opens September 18, 1902. Situated in the Pied- 
mont region of Va., on the Southern Railway, 55 miles from 
Washington. A limited home school. For catalogue address 
Gro. G. Butter, A. M., Principal. 





VirGINIA, Orange. Pied £Vi 
iedmont region 0 Ir- 
Woodberry Forest School, Ficdmony, region ot ed 
school for boys in the South. New buildings. Complete labora- 
tories. Large gymnasium. Study-rooms separate from dormitories. 
Lower School for small boys. Testimonials required. For cata- 
logue address _ . CARTER WALKER, M A. 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


For 
Mary Baldwin Seminary. youne Lapis. 
Term begins Sept. 4th, 1902. Located in Shenandoah Valley 4 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. 240 students past session from 2 
States. Send for catalogue. 
Miss E. 


Virginia College for Young Ladies. 


Opens Sept. 18, 1902. New Buildings, Pianos and Equipment. 


C. Weimar, Principal. 





Vireinia, Roanoke. 





| ments. 
| Music, Art, Voice Culture. 


LADIES and GENTLE- | 


TrenngssEE, Nashville. 


Ward Seminary for Young Ladies. 37th yc 


Sept. 25. Literary Courses, Music, Art, Elocution. $300 to 500. 
C ertification to Wellesley, Baltniore Woman’s College. Faculty 
30. Patronage 36th year 18 States. Mild and equable climate. 


bay year 


| For catalogue F ‘address J. D. -BLANTON, LL -D. Pres. P. 0. Box 4 F. 


INDIANA, Lima. 


Howe Military School. 


or Business. Best peventagis at moderate expense. Manual 
training (elective). Persona serait given to each boy. Fine 
athletic field and beautiful lakes. For illustrated catalogue, 
address Rev. J. H. McKe NZIB, F Rector. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, North | Meridian St. 


for 


Prepares fhocpuaaly 
ools, 


College, Scientific Sc 


'Tudor Hall.—School for Girls. 


Resident and Day Pupils. Individual attention from Primary 
to College Preparatory. Systematic Bible Study in all depart- 
Non-Sectarian, Native French and German teacher. 

Gymnasium, with resident instructor. 
Attractive home life. ‘ 
Address Dept. F. 


FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph.B., Cornell University, 
Principal. 
Rev. J. CummMinG Situ, D.D., Dean. 


ILiino1s, Winnetka (16 miles from Chicago). 


|Girton School. 


Selective Courses. Vacancies now limited. Illustrated | 
| other colleges. 


A BoarpinG ScHoo. 
musical advantages. 
location. 
year book. 


FoR Giris. Highest academic and 
(Certificate admits to college.) Healthful 
Twelve acres of beautiful grounds. Send for illustrated 
FRANCIS KING Cooks, Principal. 





ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 6. 
OR YouNG WoMEN. &3RD YEAR. Certifi- 
Ferry Hall. cate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and 
College-Preparatory, Junior-C ‘ollege, Elective 


Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Physical Training. Large new 
building. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Miss SABRA L. SARGENT. _ 


Itttnors, Chicago, 245-7 Ashland Avenue. 


College of Medicine and Sur gery. 


Four years Graded Course. L pharinse oe fully equipped. 
Abundance of clinical material. Fees moderate. Fal! term opens in 
September. Write today for catalog to 


FLORENCE Dresser, M. D., Sec’y. 








ILiinors, Chicago, 2811 Cottage Grove Ave. 


_| Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 


| of Chicago. 


The largest Homeopathic medical college in the world. 


| Very large clinics with practical instructions during the entire four 


| years. 


| Forest UNIVERSITY. 


| Extension preparatory 





Grand Mountain Scenery. 25 European and American Teachers. 
Cc onservatory es in Music, Art and Elocution. Students 
from 30 States. Catalogues,address Matrix P. Harris, Pres. | 





further information 
M.D., Registrar. _ 


ILuiNors, Chicago, 1009 Title & Trust Building. 
Chicago-Kent College of Law. [aw Dstanr- 
Three years course leading to degree of 
Prepares for admission to Bar inall ‘States. 
course. Individual instruction. Write 
Evmer E, Barrett, LL. B. 


Men and women admitted. For 
address _ M. Henry Witson, 


LL.B. Large Faculty. 


Secretary, 





ILLinots, Chicago, The Fine Arts Building. 
Schools of Expression, 
Oratory, Music, Dramatic Art 


Students may enter at any time, 
A FEW COMPETENT STUDENTS LAUNCHED EACH YEAR, 
Professional Training for the Lecture and Reading Platform for 
Teachers and Actors. Piano and Vocal Music. Ep, AMHERST 
Orr, Lecturer and Author, President. Write for catalogs and 
circulars. 


ATTEND 
THE ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE OF 


Scceen>” PHOTOGRAPHY 


4 
& 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. Good position secured 
for graduates. Only College-of Pho- 
tography in the world. Terms easy 

and living inexpensive. Write for our 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address & 

Illinois College of Photography 
944 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill, : ~ 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 









ESTABLISHED 1867 
Miss Clara Baur, Directress 


[NSTRUCTS, trains and educates after the best methods of Fere- 
most European Conservatories. The faculty numbers 
some of the leading Musicians and Artists of Today. 

‘The environment of the mew loeation, with respect to_refine- 
ment, home comfort and luxurious surroundings, is ideal. Delight- 
fally located on the hills overlooking the city, in the fiimest 
building devoted to music in Ameriea. Day and board- 
ing pupils enrolled at any time. For catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music | 
Highland Avenue and Oak Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. | 

































id: Cincinnati, College Hill 


Ohio Military Institute. 


Ideal school and home. Improvement in health and 


Kenyon Military Academy. * 
the world,” develops manly, Christian character; 
bodily vigor. 
nasium. Preparation for all colleges or_business. 
For catalogue, address C2 


FOR. 


79th 





Universit 


Situated at Morgan 


Univ ersity buildings, prez 


and technical schools. Courses in Manual Traini 
experienced men. Eleven acres of playground. 


ark, eight miles from 









vigor 


specially marked. Illustrated catalogue. Arts. Faculty specially trained in leading Colleges and Univer- 
W. ILING, Ph. D., Headmaster. sities of America and Europe. AMERICAN Mozart CONSERVA- 
Rev. Joun H. Ey, Regent. _ TORY. Address Ga M. WILLIaMs, President, 
On10, Gambier. ee 
Gambier, Ohio, 


‘the beauty spot of 
mental strength ; 
60 acres grounds, golf links and complete gym- 


Wy Vvant, Regent, - “Regent 


The ACADEMY of the 
of Chicag 


pares boys for all colleges 
x. A faculty of eleven | 
-ven modern buildings, 





Missowurl, , Liberty. 


vont Ladies College. 


14 miles from Kansas City. Highest grade in Letters, Sciences, 





AWYERS, CONTROL, 
THIS GOVER.NMENT 


+3 of Ke mosontativess 
f Cabinet of 


year, 


3-4 of Senators; 2 
5-8 o 


E stip 


ortunities that would otherwise be d 
iY LAW by the HEEB S ion of 
Teaching and «tog 
Backed by resident, & rllege. 
rite for particulars and special 
34 Pa. St.,INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
of Law 


main 


} by Mail. 














Missouri, Mexico, College Place 


Hardin College and Conservatory 


FOR La 


Conservatory. Wm. H. Barer, Concert P ianist, present 
ing May. Write for elegant catalogue to 
jJoun W. 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


(Episcopal) 








including gymn asiu in, dormitories with perfect sanitary furnishings, com- 
lete laboratory and library equipment. Expenses $250 to $500. 45 
olarships. Fall term begins September 16th. For catalogue ad«ress 
WAYLAND J. CHASE, Dean, - Morgan Park, ae | ptibig AzmmoTon, D. C., No. 225 Penusylvinia Ave. SE. 
ae i 
Missourt, Kirkwood. tow Taught by Mail. ! 
‘ -| : > 
Kirkwood Military Academy. Large, bean Our courses in law are conducted by Hon. Chas. A. Ray, late i 
Numbers limited; instruction individual; moral training of the high- Chief yustce Supreme Court of Indiana. Send for free Law 3 
’ ~ | Cat 4 LUN CORRESPONDENC! “E COLLEGE. A 
est. Prepares for college or business. Twenty-first year begins | ‘atalogue No. 5. COLUMBLAN\S e é H 
Sept. 11th, 1902. Send for catalog. Col. Epwarp A. HaiGur. | ‘ 


30th Year. 
. . oh ? 
The College—a University Trained Faculty. German-American 


MILLION, | Pres. | 
| 


The St. Johns 


The American Rugby 


| catalogue, ete., address DR, 8. T. SHYTHE, 
— Delafield, Waukesha County, Wisconsin. 



















NGINEERING 


in all branches—Mechanical, Electrical, 
Railroad, etc., U T MAIL 
by a corps of graduates from the léading uni- 
versities of the country. Degrees conferred by 
the authority of Congress. 9th year. Spare- 
time study alone required to graduate i In one 
of the leading professions. Tuition payable 
in instalments. Write for illustrated booklet. 
National Correspondence Institute, 
20-472d Nat'l Bank ae ae c 


LEARN DRAW - OR x DESIGN MAIL 


If you tee the artistic spirit learn work outside the routing of d 
Reputation and High Pay for successful students in a broad tield far 
filled. Practica Instruction by well-known i llustratorsin Mags zine, News. 
paper, or Commercia! Illustrating, C: aricaggre, Applied Design. Teachers o { 
10 years’ experience ; competent criticisms direc ted to needs of each student ; 
moderate terms. The original, Jargest and only adequate and experienced 
correspondence school of art; ee appr cate. sent free to any address; 





DIES. 






dur- 



































Racine Colles 


“Che School Chat 
Makes Manly Boys.”’ 


ys. 
training. 
work. Sen 


Fifty 
d fort sceabegne. 


Racine, Wis. 


Grammar School 


A high grade school preparing boys 
from $8 to 18 years old for businees life 
or the Universities. Separate School 
Room and Dormitories for the little § | 
Very careful moral and social 
years of successful 


Rev. Henry D. Robinson, Warden, 





unsolicited testimonials and records of our stud 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, “1512 Broadway, N. Y. 


A SERIOUS SCHOOL FOR THINKING PEOPLE 
fal 













Pen Mightier than Sword 


If you have any literary taste, cultivate it, meke it pay. Be 
an Editor, Critic, Reporter, Author. Write what you think, 
feel and see—turn it into money. We teach 


| JOURNALISM AT HOME 


Not newspaper work only; we give general instruction 
in literary composition — word study, rev iewing, 
reporting, space writing, story writing, proof read- 
ing, etc. We give individual instruction. 

Vrite for catalog. 
Sprague Correspondence School of 
Journalism, 155 Majestic Building, 
Detrvit, Michigan. 


—s 
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RAGTIGAL COURSES 
RAGTIGAL MEN 


CIVEN BY MAIL. 























_Especially prepared for all Classes of 
Mechanics and Engineers. 


Main pailding Armour Institute of Technology. 


Founded, 1892, by Philip D. Armour. 


Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical-Electrical Engi- 
neering, Stationary, Locomotive, Marine Engineering, Textile Manufacture, 
Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting, Navigation, 
Perspective. Mechanical Drawing complete included: with each full course. 
Also, twenty-five short engineering courses. The work is made especially easy 
and practical, and counts toward degree at Armour Institute of Technology. 


] Lach student ts furnished with a spiendid engineering library of 


TEN LARGE VOLUMES 


Consulting, Employment and Patent Departments free to all students, 
| Any full Engineering Course $50.00. Easy payments. Illustrated catalogue free. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF ‘TECHNOLOGY, CHICAGO. 


POSITIONS SECURED 


F you are earning 
less than $13.00 
a week, I want 

you to write us. For 

a limited time only 

we are offering 


TUITION FREE 


in the following cour- 
ses for home study— 
Illustrating, Adwriting, 
Caricature, Journalism, 
Proofreading, Bookkeeping, 
Stenography and 
Practical Electricity. 

You pay us no tui- 
tion fee until we have 
secured a position for 
you, paying at least 
$13.00 per week. We 
advertise all over the 
country for positions 
for our students. 

Write to-day, and 
mention the course 
you are interested in. 





























Whe 
Stall Jeach 
Ulaveriidiing 



















Ask any number of newspaper publish. 
ers or business men, who is the best 
known and most successful advertising 
specialist, and seven out of ten of them 
will say ‘“‘Charles Austin Bates.”* For 
half a dozen years Mr. Bates has received 
for planning, writing, and illustrating ad- 
vertising, more money than any other 
half dozen men in that business. 

We have secured Mr. Bates’ services 
as preceptor in our Course in Advertising. 
We purpose to teach the methods that 
have been proven most successful. We 
think that every young man, or woman, 
who is going to sperid time and money, 
to learn this very desirable and profitable 
profession, should receive instruction 
from a man who, by iis own, success, has 
established his right to instruct others. 
The cost of our course is mode.rate,and un- 
der cert-in conditions we guarantee 
that our puptiz will earn 
enough money to pay the 
tuition before the term is 
completed. 

This rather startling innovation is fully 
set forth in our prospectus, which will 
be sent on receipt cf three 2-cent stamps. 














































































































































AMERICAN COLLEGE OP 
APPLIED ARTS, 
128 Nassau Street, New York. 
















Correspondence 
Institute of America 
Box 631, Scranton, Pa. 
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STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


So you can talk as ‘‘Fluent and Natural ’’ as | 


any one under any and all conditions. 
PAY US NO MONEY IF NOT CURED. 
W. C. BARRICK, BERGEN, N. Y., May 31, 1902. 
Pres’t Natural Instruction Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Barrick ;—We consider Herbert permanently 
cured. He can talk to any one under any and all condi- 
tions. Mrs. Carpenter and myself desire to express our 


sincere gratitude for the wonderful results you have ac- 
complished in so short a time. 


Sincerely yours, Se ane 


Our Bookiet of Nature's Method Free. 
NATURAL See Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


you wu STAMMER 


I will tell you how you can be quickly and per- 
manently cured. I cured myself after stammering 
nearly 20 years. Write for my free book ** ADVICE 
TO STAMMERERS.” 


Aporéss BENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech SPECIALIST, 
106 East Walnut Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


STAMMERING 


is pevemireonsly a nervous affection. It is therefore reasonable 

hat’ A MEDICAL MAN WHO HAS PREPARED HIMSELF TO TREAT 
wae NERVOUS DISORDERS OF SPEECH, especially one who has erad- 
icated an impediment from his own speech, is the most suitable 
person to train others. Each pupil receives my daily personal 
attention and care. Write for illustrated pamphlet giving outline 
of treatment and references from emi:.ent men and pupils. 


CARPENTER. 













INDIANA, Indianapolis, 34 Tenors ive, Seana. ’ 
A complete pharmaceutical edu- 
Pharmacy by Mail. cation by mail, equal toa resi- 
dent college course. Personal attention. Prepares for registered 
pharmacist and examinations. Begin now. Write postal today 
for particulars. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last year. 
Splendid chances in Post-oftice service. Exam- 
inations soon. Hundreds whom we have pre- 
pared by mai/ for their examinations have been 
appointed. Full particulars free concerning 
government positions, salaries paid, examina- 
tions—when and where held, our methods, ete. 
Write to-day. NATIONAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE INSTITUTE, 20.42-Second Natl 
Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession, paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
You can be fitted at leisure hours to hold 


We are the original 


always obtainable. 
any position under our course of instructions. 
instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
416 and 420 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 


CHINA PAINTING 


We teach by mail this fascinating and profitable 
occupation for Women. 
, Also othercourses, Drawing, Architecture, Mining 
and Metallurgy, Steam, Mechanical, Electrical, and 
Civil Engineering, Bookkeeping, Stenography, etc 

Special Offer for September, 

Write for free Catalogue No. 25 

THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS, 154-158 Fifth Ave,, New York City 




















A. BRYANT, M. D. a ™ " 
72a Street, New York. a ch ene 6 bao 1880. 





F. 
162 W. 








ne Tee Sas Sar A 
orig Sey heey nd our new oe book, The 


The largest 
and most 
instructive 
od book of its 
kind ever 


publshed, Sent free to any address for 6 cts. in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also for free sample 
copy of the Phono-Meter, a some iy ed exclu- 
sively for persons who stamme ddress, The 


2 LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 











10 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN 7°,°= PHYSICAL 
DIRECTOR. 


F you are naturally strong and in 
good health, we can fit youto becomea 
Physical Director ina very few months, 
and teach you by mail. Instruction free. 


Mac Levy Institute of Physical Culture, 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











YOU CAN BE CURED” 

Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, Waynes- 
boro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston after stammering 
fiftv years. Have cured hundreds of others. 80-page 
book se:t free. The Philadelphia Institute—THE 
PIONEER SCHOOL FOR STAMME oe RS, 1033 and 
1943 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. . S. Johnston, 


18th Year President and F ole who cured 


himself after stammering 40 years. 
Summer Session, Atlantic City, N. J. 
AND OTHER SPEECH . C U oa E D 


DEFECTS PERMANENTLY 

A written guarantee in every case. Modern facilities and 
improved method. Send for illustrated catalog and sum- 
mer rates, 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


507 MeDonough St., BROOKLYN, — N. Y. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS. 
9889 APPOINTMENT 


places. 126,000 persons now employed. ; 

appointments will be made during 1902. We pre = ared BY MAIL 
a lary> per cent of the successful ones for the examinations. Full informa- 
tioa about all government positions free. Write for our Civil Service 
Catalogue No. 5 and cates of examinations. 


Columbian ee ae op 


225 Pennsylvania Avenue, S. » E, WASHINGTON, a.4 





were made during the 
past year to Civil Service 
Probably over 10,000 





} Takes sparetime only. Pen for eleven 
| years. Plan a »proved by 
udges and Educators, ' 


You can learn in your spare time 
an attractive profession which 


LEARN A will pay from $25.00 to $100.00 
MONEY MAKING per week as soon as course is 
completed. ‘Taught by mail. 

Heavy demand for graduates. 

R FE Sl “ long wait for practice. Tui- 

n payable monthly. Diplomas 

granted. Write today for ‘etdiplers & special scholarships 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY, 


(Chartered by the State of Lilinots), 
Suite 50, 148 Washington St., Chica ‘0. 





















Prepares for the bar. 

Three courses: College, 

Business, Preparatory. 
Opens new respects in 
business. raduates 
everywhere, Liberal 
terms. 


LAW 
AT 
HOME 


will bring full particulars. 
The Sprague Correspondence 
bectwespenic of Law, 227 Majestic Bldg. mntetaieh. 








| THE MAN 
OR WOMAN 


BEHIND THE PEN 


Is in line to win*fame and fortune. Learn 
Journalism and Story-Writing by mail, 
during spare hours. Send for our free book- 


FOR PROFIT.” © 





let, 4 TING 
Tells how to succeed as story-writer, 
newspaper - correspondent, and mavazine- 


Manuscripts criticised, cor- 


contributor. 
‘Thornton West, Editor-in- -Chief ; 


sold on commission. 
founded, 1895. 


staif 





rected, anc 
of specialists ; 
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HE NATION = PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
111 Baldwin maneiaes . Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Learn to Write Ads like These 


The Chicago College of Advertising will teach you how to do it and 
the instruction will not interfere with your present occupation. 


One hour study each evening for three months will so equip you that you 
may enter the field as an independent specialist or take charge of the adve 
tising departiment of some retail or wholesale house at a salary of from $30 to $150 
per week a‘cording to the ability you display. 

Our System of Instruction is regarded as the only practical one 

in existence. It was prepared by ten 
of the most prominent advertising men of Chicago, who are actively engaged 
today in making millions for others. You get the full benefit of their vast 
experience as well as their combined influence in securing a lucrative position 
when you are graduated. 

The country’s prosperous condition has resulted in a vast increase in the 
advertising output. Merchants are unable to prepare their own advertising, 
hence the demand for advertising writers is constantly growing greater and 
today far exceeds the supply. This is your golden opportunity. The profession 

is young and pays much better than medicine, law or anything 

& else in the professional line. Prepare yourself for some- 

WN im 6thing better. 

\ We do not claim to make a good advertising man or 
woman out of a poor teacher, a poor stenographer, a poor 
bookkeeper, or a poor clerk, but we do claim to enable good 
teachers, good seine be re ng good bookkeepers, and good 
clerks to double, and often treble their incomes in a very 
short period of time. 


Many of our students whose pictures you see in 
the border are earning from $35 to $80 a week. 


You can do what they are doing. Write for FREE forty-page 
prospectus and full particulars. 


THE CHICAGO COLLEGE CF ADVERTISING, Dept. A, Isabella Building, Chicago. 
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GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 
HIGHEST AWARD PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 1901. 


Only a Penny! 


MASTERPIECES OF ART! THE WORLD'S GREAT PICTURES ! 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


25 for 25 cents; 120 for $1.00 


On paper 5%x8. 5to8 times size of this illustration. 





Send 25 cents for 25 art subjects or 25 religious subjects, or 25 
pictures for children, or 25 animals, or send $1.00 for beautiful set of 
120 pictures all in the new ‘‘ Boston Edition.’’ Your money refunded 
if you are not delighted with them. 

Catalogue and two pictures for a two-cent stamp, 
Subscribe for The Perry Magazine. Mention MUNSEY'’s. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., New York; Boston; Malden, Mass. 


HORT STORIES 


bring high prices. Thousands of good stories 
defective in some particular, which might 


' Th 
s @ 
Eotu ey) easily be remedied, make r- the great massof 
2 ev ‘‘rejected manuscripts.”? Our School of Jour- 
~ =} short-story writers, magazine contributors, 
x See criticises, corrects and revises, as well as 
— teaches how to write. Write for booklet. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
4 20-51 Second National Bank Bldg. Washington, 2-C, 


2@i 
Use 




































Learn Journalism 
Only Correspondence Schoolin the 
U. 8S. in which you enter the 
sameas a reporter ona paper and 
: do actual newspaper work under per- 
Annual Announcement sonalinstruction by trained journalist 
Class now forming. oftwenty years’ experience. 
Page-Davis School of Journalism, Suite 14, 167 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


WasuincTon, D.C., 614 12th St., N. W 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


offers a practical course in applied electricity, complete in one 
year. Students are taught the actual construction of electrical 
instruments, dynamos, motors, etc., and are trained for positions 
as electricians and superintendents of electric lighting, railway 
and power plants. Graduates hold good positions. Opens 
September 29th. Apply for Catalog to 

L. D. BLISS, Pres’t. 


ART pris nde ye 


Illustrations of new 
Designs, with prices of 
Perforated Patterns, 
> stamped and unstamp- 
ed Art Fabrics, a 
celli, and A. Silk 
and other Fancy Work 
Supplies, will be sent 

FREE ON REQUEST. 
The M.J.Cunning Co. 


661 Race St.. Cincinnati, 0. 
All Sainteth of THE ARGOSY previous to the 


The Argosy In Bound Form beginning of the monthly form, April, 1894, are 
out of print. The remaining volumes, all neatly bound in cloth, are veritable treasure houses of entertaining 
fiction. 75cents apiece, plus 25 cents postage, except Vols. XVIII t o XXIII, inclusive, which cost $1.00, 


plus 30 cents postage. | THE FRANK A, MUNSEY COMPANY, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STOP FORGETTING! Let the Dickson 


School of Memory teach you how to Remember. 


The secrét and Art of Memory reduced to a Science so that the ordinary 
brain is capable of retaining facts as easily as the more gifted. 

Gladstone is right. My method will enable you to do more in a week than 
the hard working sloven will in a month, thus saving time and doubling salary. 
Poor memory is simply a lack of system. My method supplies the want, teaches 
i LONE you to remember, to think, to concentrate your mind, to converse, to speak 
without notes, to recall instantly faces, names, business details, books, studies, 
etc Simple, easily acquired, sure of results. y 

Tabor, the well-known actor with Chas. Frohman, says: “You enabled me to memoi.ze at a glance what cost me endless repeti- 
our instruction have been very gratify- 


ieee ‘hitherto. ” Rev. Dr. Brushingham, the eminent Divine, Chicago, says: ‘‘The results of 
ing indeed.” Thelate Prof. Swing said: “I think you are an excellent teacher.” Thousands of like testimonials from business men an 


others. Individualinstruction by mail. Booklet and Trial Copyrighted Lesson Free. Write today 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 152 The Auditorium, Chicago. 
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For Infants and Children 
For Invalids and the Aged 
For Dyspeptics and the Sick Room 
A Generous Sample Free 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, Dept. M, 153 Water Street, New York. 
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Mellins Foo 


Here are our two Mellin’s Food babies, Elsie Genevieve 
Wolfe 14 mos. old and Lawrence Oscar Wolfe 5 years old, are 
they not a picture of health? 

Mellin’s Food is worthy of the highest praise, it is a blessing 


to babies. Mrs. OSCAR WOLFE, 
2347 Upton Ave., No., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our beautiful cloth bound book, ‘‘ THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,”’ 


is free to mothers. Send for it. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CENTURY EDITION 


is the only engraved and lithographed publication of 
standard sheet music ever sold at 10c.acopy. Equa 
to any foreign or domestic edition for which you pay 
50c. to $1.00. a copy. Over 1,000,000 copies of 
Century Sheet Music sold last year. E "very composi- 
tion guaranteed genuine and correct. The only cheap 
thing is the price. Here are ten titles chosen from 
a thousand. Send trial order, and remember money 
refunded if you are not more than satisfied. 





Res 

Vocal. a” to 

Palms - - - Faure 50c 10¢ 
Rocked in the Cradle of the 

Deep (2keys)- - -Knight 40c 10¢ 
Thine Eyes So Blue and Ten- 

der- - - - - - - Lassen 50c 10¢ 

Piano. 
Ascher 75c 10e 


Alic i 4 

April Smile Ww altz (new) 

Depret 50c 10¢ 

Cavalleria Rusticana (Inter- 

mezzo) - - - -Mascagni 

Flatterer, The - Chaminade 
Invitation to the Dance 





: Von Weber 10¢ 
Lustspiel Overture - Aeda Bela 10¢ 
Valse in E flat - - Durand 10¢ 


Also a fuil line of duos for Mandolin and (:uitar, and Violin and Piano. 
Order from the publishers direct or from your favorite dealer. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 
18 East 22d St., New York. 








«How to Win 


FREE “"scc.- 


We have printed a limited edition of a valuable booklet 
entitled ** How to Win Success,” which we will send free. 
It contains articles on ‘‘ Securing a 
Position,’’ by Robert C, Ogden (John 
Wanamaker’s partner); ‘* Maxims 
that Have Made Millions,” by Henry 
Clews, John D. Rockefeller and 
others ; ** The Lipton System of Busi- 
ness,” by Sir Thomas Lipton ; ‘* Suc- 
cess in the Navy,’’ by Admiral Robley 
D. Evans; ‘* The Business Man’s 
Reading,” by F. A. Vanderlip, and 
other articles. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to ambitious men and women, and to 
parents, to enable us to send them information regarding our 
new ‘*‘* Library of Inspiration and 
Achievement,” edited by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, assisted by over one 
hundred associate editors and con- 
tributors. The Library consists of ten 
handsome volumes, as follows: ‘Success 
and How to Win It,*’ “Choosing a Ca- 
reer,” ** Athletics and Health,”’ “Read- 
ing and Home Study,” “Making Home- 

Life Attractive,” ‘‘Patriotism and Citi- 
zenship,”’ “Heroes and Heroism,” and 
threeyolumesentitled** Men of Achieve- 
ment,’’ giving the methods of successful 
business men, scientists, inventors and 
explorers. Send nameand address and 8 cents in 
stamps to pay mailing expenses. Mention this paper. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. H.) 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


































Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


| The Self & 
_ Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B, Meyer, 

Dr, Theo, L, Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 

“ Pansy,” 

Frances E, Willard, 
Lady H, Somerset, 


Eminent Physicians and 


SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. Hundreds of Others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Knu~. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. OE ee ae 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
4 schi 72 Real Estate Trust Building, 
Vir Publishing Co., ° °°o ise Pee 

















OURNALISM 


Practical, protitable newspaper work, writing 
short stories, magazine articles, etc. 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 
by our successful system in personal charge 
of Mr. Henry Litchfield West, formerly 
managing editor of the Washington Post, 
Successful students everywhere, Write for 
illustrated booklet on Journalism. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 

20-48 Second National Bank Bldg. Washington, D.C. 





HEEB System. 


of TEACHING and 
RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL. 


All Magazine, Newspaper Work, Caricature 

Lettering, Designing, etc. Students enthusiastic. Personal 

Instruction and guidance. Prepares quickly for paying 

work. Big salaries for our graduates. Experience 

unnecessary. Oldest, largest, mos’ responsible and most 
ractical schoolin the world. Incorporated. W penore 
day for unsolicited testimonials and full particulars. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
34 Penna Street, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 





MAIDEN’S BLUSH f.752"": 


pe pore that glowing, fascinating hue 
of happy health, that perfectly natura: 
blush o: eternal youth. Notonly en 
less, but improves complexion ¢7- 
manently. Remains absolutely zx¢a 
and spotlessly ualterable even 11 
hottest weather, allowing meceereation 
to pass through it impercepti bly. Its 
use cannot be detected even by actu 
examination with hand or microscope 
Unequaled for the lips because it won't 
lose color. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
box and booklet. 

JULES F. KOELLING & €0., 
Z@1316M, Masonic Temple, - Chicago, !!!. 
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Relics of Dickens’ London. 
BY CHARLES W. DICKENS. 


THE GRANDSON OF LONDON’S GREATEST NOVELIST WRITES 
WITH UNIMPEACHABLE AUTHORITY OF THOSE SCENES FROM 
THE NOVELS WHICH HAVE BEEN LEFT BY THE HOUSEBREAKER 
AND THE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONS— WITH MR. VAL PRINCE, 
AN ARTIST, HE VISITS THE DISTRICTS MADE SACRED BY 
DICKENS, AND TOGETHER THEY RECORD THEIR IMPRESSIONS. 


Wr I was a boy, living with my to form a composite picture for the 

father at Gadshill, people came novel, or the originals were altered to 
from all the world to visit the home of fit the exigencies of the story. But 
my grandfather. One day, when I was last, and of greatest importance, are 


home for the holidays, a party 
came, and with them I made 
the tour of the house, In the 
library one of the visitors patted 
me on the head, congratulated 
me on my relationship, and 
asked if that were the room in 
which the great novelist. wrote 
most. of his books. I plead 
guilty, with extenuating cir- 
cumstances—for indeed I was 
very young—to having an- 
swered “ Yes.” And so my boy- 
ish politeness went to confirm a 
group of worshipers in an error, 
for which I am today suffi- 
ciently remorseful. 

In the same way many places 
of London have gained an al- 
together undeserved reputation 
as scenes of Dickens incidents. 
The real difficulties of taking a 
tour through Dickens’ London 
are many. First, some of the 
most famous scenes of the 
novels have no originals. In 
other cases the originals have 
been swept away, leaving no 
traces of their existence behind. 
Thirdly, amalgamations of sev- 
eral existing places were taken 
1M 









































THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP IN PORTSMOUTH STREET, LINCOLN’S 
INN FIELDS. 
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ago pulled down, and.a fine broad road was in its 
MOOS... ss But he soon became uncertain of 
the spot, and could only say it was thereabouts, he 
thought, and that these alterations were confusing. 








Ne 
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Here, ‘as elsewhere, when I do not 
always. agree with accepted views, I 
differ, not on my own autherity, but on 
the authority of One who perhaps knew 
more about the subject than any one else 
—my father, the eldest son of Charles 
Dickens. 

In “ Bleak House,” more than in any 
other of the author’s books, are places 
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THE BARBER’S SHOP OF “MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT,” 
IN KINGSGATE STREET, HOLBORN. 


oe 


those places which remain and are easily 
distinguishable as genuine originals of 
scenes in Dickens’ London. : 
Among the places which have gained 
a false sanctity is the Old Curiosity 
Shop in Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The shop of the novel was— 
a place which was one of those receptacles for 
old and curious things which seem to crouch in odd 
corners of this town, and to hide their musty treas- 
ures from the public eye in jealousy and distrust. 
There were suits of mail standing like ghosts in 
armor here and there, fantastic carvings brought 


ee eS ee 
































from monkish cloisters, rusty weapons of various 
kinds, distorted figures in china and wood and iron 
and ivory; tapestry and strange furniture that 
might have been designed in dreams. 

There in his fancy my grandfather 
placed Little Nell, the most pathetic of 
all his creations. 

Concerning the authenticity of the 
Portsmouth Street shop, I hold an opin- 
ion similar to that held by Betsy Prig as 
to the existence of Mrs. Harris: “I 
don’t believe there’s no sich a person! ” 
I know that in this opinion I differ from 
some authorities, but Charles Dickens 
himself in the book tells how Kit would 
take his children to the street where 
his mistress had lived, but— 


new improvements had altered it so much, it was 
not like the same. The old house had been long 


AUSTIN FRIARS, WHERE MR. FIPS, OF “ MARTIN 
CHUZZLEWIT,” HAD HIS OFFICE. 


to be easily identified, though many are 
described in the story under fictitious 
names. “ Bleak House,” by the way, re- 
calls a good instance of how a story once 
invented will continue to hold its own 
in contradiction of the truth. It has 
been said, and whether the story first 
started in the Jittle town or in the brain 
of some commentator I do not know, 
that “Bleak House” was written at Fort 
House, a house on the cliff at Broad- 
stairs. The story is so firmly believed 
that most visitors to Broadstairs speak 
of the house, not as Fort House, but as 
Bleak House, and yet the plain and 
unsympathetic truth is that not one 
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single line of the book was 
penned at Broadstairs. 

Of course improvements © 
have led to the disap- 
pearance of Tom - all - 
Alone’s, and with new 
sanitary laws and com- 
petent authorities to en- 
force them another such 
place could not grow up. 
This is the place—it is 
impossible in describing 
Dickens places to use 
other than Dickens lan- 
guage— 










that crawls in and out of gaps in walls 
and boards and comes and goes, fetch- 
ing and carrying fever, and sowing 
more evil in its every footprint than 
Lord Coodle, and Sir Thomas Doodle, 
and the Duke of Foodle, and all the fine 
gentlemen in office, down to Zoodle, 
shall set right in five hundred years— 
though born expressly to-do it. 


Although London is by 
no means perfect, Tom- 
all-Alone’s is gone, never 
to return, thanks to the 
Shaftesbury acts. 

Right at the com- 
mencement of “ Bleak 
House ” we come upon a 





a ruinous place, known to the like 
of Jo by the name of Tom-all- 
Alone’s. It is ablack, dilapidated 
street, avoided by all decent 
people ; where the crazy houses 


THE GOLDEN CROSS HOTEL, WHERE 
DAVID COPPERFIELD MET STEER- 
FORTH, AND TO WHICH PEGOTTY 

BROUGHT THE TIDINGS OF HIS 
HUNT FOR LITTLE EMILY. 


place which is still in ex- 
istence—Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall—where ‘the lord 
high chancellor was sit- 





were seized upon, when their 

decay was far advanced, by some bold vagrants, who, 
after establishing their own possession, took to let- 
ting them out in lodgings . .. As, on the ruined 
human wretch, vermin parasites appear, so these 
ruined shelters have bred a crowd of foul existence 


ting in his high court of 
chancery, one foggy day with muddy 
streets, but— 


never can there come fog too thick, never can there 
come mud and mire too deep, to assort with the 
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ST. PANCRAS OLD CHURCH, WHERE JERRY CRUNCHER, OF “THE TALE OF TWO CITIES,” WENT FISHING 
WITH A SPADE, : 
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groping and floundering condition which this High 
Court of Chancery, most pestilent of hoary sinners, 
holds, this day, in the sight of heaven and earth. 
Here sat the lord high chancellor, 
yawning over the celebrated case of 
Jarndyce~ and. Jarndyce, ~and hither 
came Ada Clare and Richard Carstone, 
wards of the high court, and Esther 
Summerson, to be seen by the lord high 
chancellor as to their residence with 
Mr. Jarndyce of Bleak House. Here, 
too, we may fancy the figure, familiar 
to our minds, of Miss Flite and the man 
from Shropshire. The district around 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields is one of the richest 
in Dickens memories. 

While we are in the realms of the law 
we may visit the apologetic Mr. Snagsby, 
law stationer. Mr. Snagsby pursued 
his lawful calling in Cooks’ Court, 
Cursitor Street, off Chancery Lane, 
and it is not difficult to identify 
Cooks’ Court with. Tooks’ Court, 
Cursitor Street. Here, then, dwelt 
Mr. Snagsby with his amiable wife, 
the short, shrewd niece of the de- 
parted Peffer, somewhat too violently 
compressed about the waist, and witha 
sharp nose like a sharp autumn evening, 


- inclining to be frosty towards the end. 









































CHICHESTER RENTS, WITH THE SOL’S ARMS. 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR—LITTLE 
DORRIT’S CHURCH—IN THE VESTRY OF WHICH 
SHE SLEPT ON A BED OF CUSHIONS WITH 
A BOOK OF REGISTERS FOR HER PILLOW. 


Here the tea to the Chadbands took 
place, and here, in the little drawing- 
room up stairs, “ kept, as one may say, 
with its hair in papers and its pinafore 
on,” and believed by Guster to be the 
most elegant apartment in Christen- 
dom, was poor Jo exhorted; while he, 
possessed by an impression that the rev- 
erend gentleman wanted to cut his hair, 
shielded his head with both arms, and 
under the torrent of eloquence suc- 
cumbed to sleep. 

In Mr. Tulkinghorn’s chamber we 
have an example of how the original is 
altered to suit the story. These cham- 
bers were no doubt those occupied by 
Mr. Forster at 58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
but whereas at No. 58 the room de- 
scribed was on the ground floor, 
Tulkinghorn’s room is put upon the 
first floor. The house is described as a 
large one, formerly a house of state, but 
let off in sets of chambers now. Its 
roomy staircase, passages, and ante- 
chambers still remained; and even its 
painted ceilings, where Allegory, in 
Roman helmet and celestial linen, 
sprawled among balustrades and pillars, 
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flowers, clouds, and big legged boys, and 
made one’s head ache—“ as would seem 
to. be Allegory’s object always, more or 
less.” Tulkinghorn’s home and office 
were both under this Roman, who was 
later on to point at the murderous hand 
uplifted against his life, and to point 
helplessly at him, from night to morn- 
ing, lying face downward on the floor, 
shot through the heart. 

Passing across Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and into Lincoln’s Inn, at the east side 
of New Square we shall find Chicester 
Rents, running into Chancery Lane, 
which is to be identified as the court in 
which, in the house nearest Lincoln’s 
Inn, on the south side, Krook kept his 
rag and bottle shop, and in which stood 
the Sol’s Arms. Chichester Rents has 
recently been rebuilt, but while it stood 
it was impossible to mistake Krook’s 
house, so closely did its position tally 
with the description in the book. 

Here again is an alteration of locali- 
ties, for Charles Dickens described the 
Sol’s Arms as being next door to the 
rag and bottle shop, whereas in reality 
the public house in Chichester Rents is 









































A BIT OF BARNARD’S INN. 











FOUNTAIN COURT, TEMPLE, WHERE RUTH PINCH, OF 
‘MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT,” WAS WONT TO WAIT 
FOR HER BROTHER TOM AND WHERE SHE 
MET JOHN WESTLOCK. 


on the other side of the court. Here 
we must rebuild in our imagination 
“the general emporium of much disre- 
garded merchandise, lying and being in 
the shadow of the wall of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and kept, as is announced in paint, to 
all whom it may concern, by one 
Krook ;” and the Sol’s Arms, where the 
coroner sat in the first floor room, in 
which the Harmonic meetings took 
place twice a week. 

On the second floor of Krook’s house 
was the small room, nearly black with 
soot, and grease, and dirt, where Cap- 
tain Hawdon died. Miss Flite’s room 
was higher up, with her cage of birds. 
There also was the room where Krook 
was made to die of a death which 
learned men of the time said was im- 
possible. At the Sol’s Arms the young 
man of the name of Guppy, and his 
friend, Tony, revived themselves after 
the horrors of that night when they 
were to have seen Krook’s papers; and 
hither in the morning came Mr. 
Snagsby to obtain information, followed 
by the faithful but suspicious Mrs. 
Snagsby, whose appearance caused Mr. 
Snagsby’s powers of speech to desert 
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THE BLACK BULL INN, HOLBORN, IN WHICH MRS. 
GAMP AND BETSY PRIG DEMONSTRATED 
THEIR THEORY OF NURSING. 


him, as he saw “that injured female 
walk into the Sol’s Arms at that hour 
of the morning and stand before the 
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beer engine, with her eyes fixed upon 
him like an accusing spirit.” 

Soho Square, where Esther and Caddy 
Jellyby met to talk, is still a quiet place 
in the neighborhood of Newman Street. 
But Thavies Inn is a vastly different 
place from the dwelling place of the 
Jellyby family. Bell Yard, too, now a 
thoroughfare running down by the Law 
Courts, is completely altered from the 
narrow alley where Charley kept a home 
for her little brother and sister, and 
where she was found by Mr. Jarndyce 
in a scene that is surely the most tender 
in all the book. 

There is one other scene from 
“ Bleak House” which can be identi- 
fied, though now altered beyond rec- 
ognition. This is the burial ground 
where Captain-Hawdon was buried and 
at the gates of which Lady Dedlock died. 
It opened out of Russell Court, which 
ran between Catherine Street and 
Drury Lane. These -have now been 
pulled down and their place taken by a 
broad thoroughfare. ; 

What has become of that aged burial 
ground ?— 

A hemmed in churchyard, pestiferous and obscene, 









































THE MARSHALSEA PRISON OF “LITTLE DORRIT.” 
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whence malignant diseases are communicated to the 
bodies of our dear brothers and sisters who have 
not departed ; while our dear brothers and sisters 
who hang about official back stairs—would to 
Heaven they had departed !—are very complacent 
and agreeable. Into a beastly scrap of ground 
which a Turk would reject as a savage abomination, 
and a Caffre would shudder at, they bring our dear 
brother, here departed, to receive Christian burial. 
With houses looking on, on every side, save where 
a reeking little tunnel of a court gives access to the 
iron gate—with every villainy of life in action close 
on death, and every poisonous element of death in 
action close on life—here they 
lower our dead brother down a 
foot or two, here sow him in 


many a sick bedside; a 
shameful testimony to fu- 
ture ages, how civilization 
and barbarism walked this 
boastful island together. 


We are a utili- 
tarian people, and 
a merciful. This 
shameful testi- 
mony to future 
ages has been re- 
moved; this pes- 
tiferous and ob- 
scene spot has 
been converted 
into an open space 
in Drury Lane, 
where, on an as- 


phalt floor, the Rael} 

children of the Sa 
~ ,. LITTLE 

neighboring courts 


romp to their hearts’ 

content, under the auspices of the 
London County Council. We, who 
have our Dickens treasured in our 
hearts, can reconstruct the old horror 
even amid their exultant shouts. 

If “ Bleak House” has taken up an 
unfair amount of space, the excuse is 
that it is rich in associations which can 
be identified with certainty. Next let 
us take “Martin Chuzzlewit.” The 
first landmark that it suggests is the old 
Bull Inn in Holborn, now removed, but 
celebrated for the fact that here Mrs. 
Gamp and Betsy Prig showed tlie inesti- 
mable advantages of their system of 
nursing, in that their patient did not 
die, despite their being in attendance 
on him. The ground occupied by 
Furnival’s Inn, in Holborn, is being 
covered with a pile of buildings. It was 
here that John Westlock lived; hither 
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DORRITS CHURCHYARD, IN ST. 
GEORGE THE MARTYR’S, SOUTHWARK. 
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came T'om Pinch, after he had learned 
the true character of Pecksniff, and 
here 

outside John’s door, two stories up, he stood fal- 
tering with his hand upon the knocker, and trem- 
bled from head to foot. For he was rendered very 
nervous by the thought of having to relate what 
had fallen out between himself. and Pecksniff, and 
he had a misgiving that John would exult fearfully 
in the disclosure. 


He need not have feared. 
Who could have done 
anything but sympa- 
thize with such a sim- 
ple, loving heart? 
Austin Friars is still 
to be found in the city, 
at the top of Old Broad 


Poor Tom! 


Street, where Tom 
and Westlock 
{ 54 Ri : in a very dark passage 


on the first floor, oddly 
situated at the back of 
a house, across some 
leads, found a little blear 
eyed glass door up in one 
corner, with Mr. Fips 
painted on it in charac- 
ters which were meant 
to be transparent. 


Here, as they tripped 
over the mat and 
bumped against the 
door, Mr. Fips haz- 
arded the remark that 
it was rather dark. 

If London associa- 
tions in “ Chuzzlewit ” be few, there is 
one site which stands out with a wonder- 
ful prominence, and that is Fountain 
Court in the Temple. There Ruth Pinch 
was in the habit of waiting for her 
brother, and there, one day, she met 
John Westlock. The memory of Ruth 
Pinch is indelibly bound up with Foun- 
tain Court. 


The Temple fountain might have leaped up 
twenty feet to greet the spring of hopeful maiden- 
hood, that in her person stole on, sparkling, through 
the dark and dusty channels of thelaw . . . . old 
love letters, shut up in iron boxes in. the neighbor- 
ing offices, and made of no account among the 
heaps of family papers into which they had strayed, 
and of which, in their degeneracy, they formed a 
part, might have stirred and fluttered with a mo- 
ment’s recollection of their ancient tenderness, as 
she went by. Anything might have happened that 
did not happen, and never will, for the love of 
ROM Ss? Merrily the fountain leaped and 
danced, and merrily the smiling dimples twinkled 
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and expanded more and more, until they broke into 
a laugh against the basin’s rim, and vanished. 

In our tour, we, too, must visit Foun- 
tain. Court, and see if in our imagina- 
tion we can see the fountain leap for 
the love of Ruth. 


Coming to “David Copperfield,” 


MAGAZINE. 


the Embankment and bridge—saw the 
departure of the Micawbers. The night 
before the sailing, the emigrants were 
lodged “ in a little, dirty, tumble down 
public house, which in those days was 
close to the stairs, and whose protruding 
wooden rooms overhung the river.” 









































THE WHITE HART INN OF THE BOROUGH, WHERE SAM WELLER WAS CLEANING BOOTS WHEN PICKWICK 
AND WARDLE ARRIVED IN SEARCH OF THE ELOPING PAIR, RACHEL AND JINGLE. 


there are certain places which stand out 
as absolutely identified, many that are 
uncertain, and several that have entirely 
disappeared. Gone are the King’s 
Bench prison, Hungerford Market, and 
Hungerford Stairs, the market being 
below where is now Charing Cross. In 
Hungerford Market dwelt Mr. Dick 
during Miss Trotwood’s stay in David's 
chambers, and here Mr. Pegotty kept a 
room until such time as his dream 
should come true. Hungerford Stairs— 
now completely vanished, banished by 


In Gray’s Inn—Gray’s Inn Coffee 
House, by the way, is gone—lived 
Traddles with the dearest girl, at No. 2 
Holborn Court. Holborn Court is now 
South Square, and up a crazy old stair- 
case of No. 2, in a set which consisted of 
but three rooms, T’raddles managed to 
entertain all his sisters in law, the 
Beauty, Caroline, Sarah, and the two 
youngest, and Loutsa, while he and 
Mrs. Traddles slept in a little room in 
the roof, which the dearest girl papered 
herself as a surprise for Tom. 
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Doctors’ Commons has been altered 
out of all knowledge, but still the site 
is there to see, where practised the 
proctors, described by Steerforth as a 
sort of monkish attorney. “ He is, to 
some faded courts held in Doctors’ 
Commons—a lazy old monk near St. 
Paul’s Churehyard—what solicitors are 
to the courts of law and equity.” While 
Doctors’ Commons is that 
little out of the way place, where they administer 
what is called ecclesiastical law, and play all kinds 
of tricks with obsolete old monsters of Acts of Par- 
liament, which three fourths of the world know 
nothing about, and the other fourth supposes to have 
been dug up in a fossilized state, in the days of the 
Edwards. It’s a place that has an ancient monopoly 
in suits about people’s wills and people’s marriages, 
and disputes about ships and boats. 

David Copperfield’s chambers in 
Buckingham Street, Strand, are still 
unaltered, “and a sweet set 
they is for sich,” as Mrs. 
Crump testified. They con- 
sisted of a little half blind 
entry where you could see 
hardly anything, a little stone 
blind pantry where you could 
see nothing at all, a sitting 
room, and a bedroom. 

There is one more _ place 
in “ David Copperfield ” to be 
visited, and here we must 












































THE GEORGE INN, BOROUGH, WITH ITS DOUBLE 
TIER OF BEDROOM GALLERIES. 
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THE WALL OF THE MARSHAL- 
SEA PRISON. 


use our imagination. 
This is the Golden Cross 
Hotel, at Charing Cross, 
connected closely 
with the story of Little 
Emily, for here it was 
that David met Steer- 
forth on his way to look 
about him—a meeting 
which led to Steerforth’s 
first visit to Yarmouth, 
with its disastrous re- 
sults. I fear the present Golden 
Cross Hotel could not truthfully be 
described as “a moldy sort of estab- 
lishment in a close neighborhood,” for 
the house has been remodeled and the 
neighborhood considerably cleared, but 
still there it is on the same site as it 
was when David was shown into a small 
bed chamber, which smelt like a 
hackney coach and was shut up like a 
family vault; where he was still pain- 
fully conscious of his youth, for nobody 
stood in awe of him at all. 

The Golden Cross figures in “ Copper- 
field” later on, when David meets Mr. 
Pegotty and takes him into the inn yard 
to hear his tidings. That part of the 
hotel is quite gone—it would have been 
somewhere in Duncannon Street, [ sup- 
pose—but . 


so 
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in those days there 
was a side entrance to 


would have dis- 
inherited his son 





the stable yard of the 
Golden Cross. .... 
Two or three public 
rooms opened out of 
the stable yard; and 
looking into one of 
them, and finding it 
empty, and a good fire 
burning, I took him in. 


Here _ Pegotty 
told the story 
of his_ travels, 
and from here 
he again set 
forth upon his 
loving quest. 
One of the 
most prominent 
places in “ Little 
Dorrit ” has dis- 
appeared—I 








mean the Mar- 
shalsea Prison, 


which has gone 
the way of the 
King’s Bench 
and Fleet Pris- 
ons. Even now, however, anybody 
going down the High Street, Bor- 
ough, and seeking Angel Place, will 
find the spot where Little Dorrit was 
born and lived for many years, the 
Marshalsea Wall being still in existence. 
Another place to be identified is Little 
Dorrit’s church—St. George the Martyr 
—also in the Borough High Street, in 
the vestry of which she slept on a bed 
of cushions, with a book of registers 
for her pillow, when shut out of 
the prison for the night. It was in 
this church, too, that she was married to 
Arthur Clennam. 

Two London localities may be taken 
from the “Tale of Two Cities ”— 
Tellson’s Bank and St. Pancras Church- 
yard. Tellson’s Bank, from its descrip- 
tion, would seem to be Goslings & 
Sharpe, now pulled down, rebuilt, and 
converted into a branch of Barclay’s. 
Certainly the old building tallied with 
the description in the book—“ very 
small, very dark, very ugly, very incom- 
modious,” with windows “ which were 
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always under a shower bath of mud 
from Fleet Street, and which were made 
the dingier by their own iron bars 
proper.” 


As any one of the partners 





MR. TULKINGHORN’S CHAMe- 


> 


on the question 
. of rebuilding 
iq Tellson’s, it is to 
be hoped the 
house was en- 
tirely fictitious, 
and that the 
partners did not 
turn in their 
graves when the 
alterations took 
place. 

St. Pancras 
Churchyard—the 
old St. Pancras 
in the Fields, 
not the new 
church in Euston 
Road—in which 
that honest 
tradesman, Jerry 
Cruncher, went 
4, fishing with a 
=/ spade—still ex- 
It is situ- 
ated no longer in a lonely spot, but 
in a busy thoroughfare, with trams 
running through it. 

Out of “ Pickwick” I prefer to dis- 
tinguish but one locality, celebrated for- 
ever as serving to introduce Sam Weller. 
This is the White Hart in the Borough 
High Street, which about thirteen years 
ago was still standing intact, though 
but little is left of it now. _ It was in 
the yard of the White Hart that Samuel 
Weller was cleaning boots when Pick- 
wick, Wardle, and Parker arrived in 
search of the runaways, Rachel and 
Jingle. Surely the place that served to 
introduce Sam Weller was worthy of 
preservation ! 

Farther down, in the old George Inn, 
are most of the features that have been 
wrenched from the White Hart: 

And so’my walk through my grand- 
father’s London is ended. We have 
called at but a few of the places that are 
sacred to me in a sense that is not pos- 
sible to all readers of the famous novels. 
There are many others of which I 
should love to gossip, but space and 
your patience wait for no man, so I 
hold out my hand and bid farewell to 
all true lovers of Dickens. 








ists. 











A: CITY OF THE: PLAENS. 


BY GROVER TOWNSHEND. 


AMONG THE GREAT ORGANIZERS OF THE WORLD MUST BE 
RECKONED JOHN ALEXANDER DOWIE WHO, ON THE SHORES 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN, HAS LAID OUT A CITY. WHICH IS DESIGNED 
TO HOUSE A MILLION OF PEOPLE, AND OF WHICH ITS FOUNDER 
INTENDS TO MAKE A WORLD CAPITAL. 


HE world respects an organizer. 
Its heroes in religion, in war, in 
statecraft, and in commerce have all 
owed their practical success to . their 
capacity for organization. It matters 
little what doctrine they preach, so that 
they have the power to group men about 
a central idea. Mahomet’s “ There is 
one God, and Mahomet is his prophet,” 
and Napoleon’s “The world for France,” 
were one in their material effect upon 
a generation. Today the Kaiser Wil- 
helm, Joseph Chamberlain, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and John Alexander Dowie are 
not so much emperor, minister of the 
crown, company promoter, religionist, 
as they are organizers. Above the herd 
of statesmen and politicians they stand 
supreme; their genius for organization, 
in wholly different directions, has made 
of them rulers of the people. 

If there be no divine right of kings, 
there is at least a divine right of leader- 
ship vested in certain men. To this 
category belongs John Alexander 
Dowie, the preacher who has founded on 
the shore of Lake Michigan a city, who 


out of a tract of farm land has con- 
structed a town complete within itself, 
owning its own government, peopled by 
thousands of immigrants from all the 
States of the Union. In six months 
Dowie has accomplished what in other 


-communities, destitute of a_ central 


head, it -would take generations to 
achieve, 

With Dowie as a religious teacher the 
outer world has nothing to do; Dowie as 
an organizer commands the interest 
and the respect of every observer. ‘To 
provide the means of expansion, Dowie 
exacted a tax of one tenth of the in- 
come of all those who accepted his 
direction. With the sum thus gained 
he purchased some ten square miles of 
territory on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, forty two miles north of Chicago 
and the same distance south of Muil- 
waukee. There he planned his City of 
Zion, and there within the last six 
months he has settled ten thousand 
people. 

Just as in Washington the city 
radiates from the Capitol, so in Zion 





























ZION CITY AFTER SIX MONTHS OF DEVELOPMENT. 
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the center will be a great white marble 
temple. From this as a hub, boule- 
vards will spray outward as the spokes 
of a wheel. Each boulevard will be 
three hundred feet in width, with a 
central rib of parkway filling one third 
of the space. Connecting these main 
arteries will be the avenues, each one a 
hundred and fifty feet wide. Connect- 
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God, and particularly not for the sale 
of drugs, tobacco, or aleohol in any 
form, for houses of il! fame, theaters, 
gambling houses, or for the raising of 
hogs or selling them.” In these ways 
the city is to be protected from the 
plagues which have cursed other aggre- 

gations of humanity. 
All of this not merely exists in. the 
brain of the organizer, but is 





in process of active develop- 











ment. ‘Thousands of people 
are at work creating the City 
of Zion. Already there are 
brick works in operation turn- 
ing out forty thousand bricks a 
day. There is also a lace fac- 
tory covering five acres of 
ground, the only one of its 
kind in the United States. The 
temporary tabernacle seats six 
thousand people. The city is 
incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Illinois, and pos- 
sesses its mayor and town 
council. In their hands is the 
municipal government of the 
community. 

The organizer of Zion does 
not propose to confine his 
energies to his own city. He 
intends to make of it a metrop- 
olis. He dreams of it as event- 

















THE ZION HOSPICE IN CHICAGO. 


ing the avenues will be the streets, 
seventy five feet wide. The whole fol- 
lows a strict geometric plan, and when 
finished will be—so its founder de- 
clares—the model city of the world. 
The two and a half miles of shore will 
be embanked, laid out with docks, har- 
bors, and wharves. There Dowie pro- 
poses to gather the commerce of the 
great lakes. 

To insure proper sanitation, he has 
deerced that the residential and the 
business sections of the city shall for- 
ever remain distinct. No citizen has 
any proprietary right in the land. He 
is only-a lessee, though he holds title 
for eleven hundred years, such titles to 
expire on July 15, 3000 A. D. To in- 
sure the purity of the city, lessees 
undertake not to use their sites “ for 
any purpose contrary to the will of 


ually. a world capital. Politi- 
cally he has founded what he 
calls the “theocratic party,” 
whose platform is the extension of the 
Zion City organization throughout the 
United States. It is his . intention, 
wherever possible, to place theocratic 
candidates in office. % 

Educationally Dowie projects another 
complete scheme of development. 
Starting with kindergartens and ele- 
mentary schools, students will proceed 
through high schools and colleges to a 
university which will be the copestone 
of his system. 

All great organizers have been men 
of wide ideas. Dowie’s ambition is 
bounded only by the terrestrial horizon. 
Beginning with his mushroom city on 
Lake Michigan, he proposes to control 
a county, a State, a nation, a continent, 
a hemisphere—eventually the world. 
Were he immortal, the task in some of 
its features would not be impossible— 
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ZION CITY LACE FACTORY, CONTAINING EIGHT AND A HALF ACRES OF FLOOR. 


at least on paper. As it is, it is would mean the dominion of the planet. 
founded, as has been most earthly Fortunately or unfortunately, no great 
power, upon the inspiration of one man, organizer has ever left his equal as suc- 









































THE HOUSES OF ZION CITY. 


his indomitable courage, his power to cessor, and so the world is what it is 
execute. A succession of great orga- today. A succession of great organizers 
nizers, inspired by the same central idea, would mean the millennium—or chaos. 









































THE TEMPORARY HOME OF DR. DOWIE IN ZION CITY. 








The Vanquishing of a- Vaquero. 


HOW YELLOWTAIL SAVED THE RANCH—AND ME. 


BY ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD. 


I. 


FIND that I simply must explain 

how it happened, or I shall never be 
able to go East again, so many perfect- 
ly absurd stories have somehow sifted 
back home—stories placing me, to say 
the least, in an uncomfortable light. I 
feel that I owe it to myself to tell all 
the circumstances. The worst of it is, 
that the foundation is quite correct. 
In matters of this kind the bare state- 
ment of fact isn’t truth. 

Seven years ago’ we came out here— 
father, mother, and I. “Out here,” I 
may as well explain, is Obispo, Califor- 
nia. Poor father was very hopeful 
then, and firmly believed he was on the 
high road to recovery. Of course his 
enthusiasm took the investment form— 
it nearly always does. He bought the 
Santa Veronica ranch, and out we came, 
to live what he called the “ free life of 
the range.” I don’t believe any life is 
free, but I can positively state that, 
from the feminine standpoint, ranch 
life is more completely shackling than 
any effete existence it was ever my lot 
to survive. 

Mother and I worried along some- 
how. I was only seventeen, and every- 
thing was interesting. Mother was not 
thinking of herself, only of father; and 
he was happy. We had every kind of 
fancy cattle and horse, and our house 
was one litter of poultry catalogues and 
pig prospectuses. We were most 
bueolic. I derived great satisfaction 
from posing to the cowboys—vaqueros, 
they call them—in a red shirt and cor- 
duroys, a sombrero over one ear—for 
father gave me a pinto pony, and I rode 
astride, feeling very picturesque and 
swashbuckling. 

We had four years of it—very happy 
years to me, in spite of the housework 
mother and I had to do. We never 


could depend on servants, of course. 


We were so far away that Chinamen, 
who are very clannish, didn’t like the 
job, and father simply couldn’t digest 
the Spanish cooking the hands wanted. 
So we often shared the kitchen with 
Maria Jesus Jose Manuela Herrera, the 
wife of our head vaquero; she concoct- 
ing chili con carne by the tubful, we 
doing our best to turn out a souffé 
omelet from utensils that tasted of an- 
cient lard. Maria was not strong on 
clean up. 

We did get on, though, contrary to 
all expectations. We actually made the 


place pay. Father got several Mvern- 
ment contracts for horses, and so.d 
our fancy stock to other tenderfotts who . 


were settling and blowing money into 
“gentleman farming.” 

Then father died. 

I won’t dwell on that time, but pass 
on to conditions as we had to face them 
later. All our money was invested in 
Santa Veronica. It was paying, but we 
couldn’t get out except at a fearful sac- 


rifice. Besides, mother clung to the 
place. She could not bear to leave the 
old cracked adobe that father had 


adopted with such delight. So we made 
up our minds to stay on. 


aa. 


I wenT out and talked to the hands. 
They were very polite, and promised 
to stand by me and help out; but it 
wasn’t very long before the fact that we 
hadn’t a man on the place began to 
make itself felt. Cattle were lost. I 
found out that a good half of our boys 
were running into town and making 
things hot. 

Herrera was a jewel. He stood over 
the lot and swore beautifully when they 
came in, I by his side trying to look 
stern, and mother barricaded in the 
sala. Things quieted for a time, till 
our first big round up was in progress. 
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Then we had a all 
from the Sanchez 
ranch, and it came out 
that my men had been 
playfully. mavericking 
the Y bar brand by way 
f a joke. That had to 
be settled, and it was 
only by fine diplo- 
matic representations 
between mother and 
the Senora Brandilla 
that we werent 
dropped into a nice lit- 
tle cowboy war—and a 
cowboy war, for real 
business, gives a 
Chinese Tong feud the 
flying go by. 

We weathered that 
danger, and.then, when 
the rodero was all over, 
and I had sorted the 
horses’ nicely, Herrera, 
my ¢hief support, my 





‘guardian angel—t he 
mouthpiece by which 
I could swear and 


threaten unruly cow- 
boys into peaceful sub- 
mission—proceeded to 
go upon what he 
termed a “leetle tam.” 
If he had only stayed 
away, I might have 
concealed the fact from 
mother. But no; in his 
loyalty he couldn't 
have his “leetle tam” 
so far from his charges, 4 : 
so we were awakened 

from our afternoon 














siesta by the arrival of 
my lieutenant, yelling 
like a tornado. He rode 
his pony up on the veranda, gave three 
dozen cheers for the sefiorita—that’s 
me—and discharged his six shooters 
gaily into the door, in a beautiful little 
“D,” for Dorothy—also me. 

Next day he was very contrite. Maria 
pleaded. I pleaded. Mother was firm; 
so I reluctantly saw the departure 
of Herrera and his invaluable wife. 
What on earth should I do? 

I gave the boys a hong talk, and 
showed up my poor ex champion as an 


“HE DISCHARGED HIS SIX SHOOTERS GAILY INTO THE DOOR IN A 
BEAUTIFUL ‘D,’ FOR DOROTHY—THAT'S ME.” 


awful example. But after that came 
chaos. They did keep away from the 
house, though, and mother didn’t know, 
but I was nigh frantic. 


II. 


THEN, one morning, came John the 
Good—otherwise John Cunningham. I 
was in the corral inspecting Yellowtail’s 
sprained shoulder, and I deeply regret- 
ted that I had long ago given up my 








“On, DON’T GO! PLEASE DON’T GO!’ I CRIED, GASPING FOR BREATH.” 
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picturesque red shirt pose. I was 
strictly utilitarian now. 

“ Miss Westcot, I presume,” said he. 

“ Yes,” said I, looking up. 

He was blond and sunburned. His 
eyes were clear and blue, and, but for 
two deep wrinkles between his brows, 
he might have passed for an overgrown 
boy. He blushed a heavenly magenta. 
It was so long since I had seen any one 
blush that the operation pleased me 
wonderfully. 

“T hear you want a manager,” he 
went on, collecting more sunsets on his 
cheeks every second. 

“T had to send off Herrera,” said I. 
“ He was a splendid vaquero, but he ran 
amuck, and frightened mother.” 

He had dismounted and was standing 
with the reins over his arm. A tall, 
loose hung man, with the sweetest smile 
I ever saw. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, fumbling with 
his sombrero, “ but I don’t just see how 
you two women have carried on this 
business.” 

“ No more do I,” I answered prompt- 
ly. “ By the grace of God, and the good 
will of the cowboys—that’s all. They 
have a sort of devotion to us for my 
father’s sake.” 

He gave me a queer look. 

“Yes, I know they thought a great 
deal of your father. But don’t you 
need a—a hired man? I’ve come for the 
job, if it’s open. The fact is, Herrera 
spoke tome. He seemed worried about 
the place, and wanted me to see you. I 
ranched with him in Arizona.” 

That expression “ hired man ” caught 
my ear. 

“ You’re from the East?” I said. 

Once more he blushed divinely. 

“TI was born in Boston,” said he. 

“ Come on the veranda,” said I, “ and 
talk business.” 

He handed me a note—a note worthy 
of perpetuation. 

My SENorITA: 

I fine the amigo Cunningham good man want a 
ranch job. I knowhim long back. You take heem 
quig. You know I you sen only veera beast. 


Un besa la majio, 
JUAN HERRERA. 


He was a wonderfully well educated 
man, was Herrera. This much I knew 
for certain: that letter meant more of a 
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recommendation for character and abil- 
ity than all the references ever given. 

“ When will you come, Mr. Cunning- 
ham?” said I. “ And can you—do you 
—well, can you swear well? That’s 
the way Herrera ran the Santa Ver- 
onica.” 

He grinned and blushed again. “I'd 
rather you wouldn’t hear me, Miss 
Westcot, when I do—but I think I can 
improve on your late manager’s results 
with the ranch.” 

“T breathe again,” said I. “It’s one 
of the greatest drawbacks I found in 
being a woman.” 

So it was settled. I do hope the re- 
cording angel was busy with something 
more important, and didn’t hear what I 
said to mother. I didn’t actually men- 
tion, but I intimated wonderful refer- 
ences from all the biggest ranches, and 
I never once spoke of Herrera—mother 
and I don’t see him, poor man, in quite 
the same light. You see, nfother was 
older and less adaptable than I when 
we came West, and she doesn’t always 
make allowances. I’ve grown wild and 
woolly, and hard to curry, perhaps, but 
conventions don’t make ranches pay. 


IV. 


Three days later, John the Good was 
duly installed. He disappeared for 
twenty four hours—these he devoted to 
the boys. When he came back, his ex- 
pression was calm and peaceful. What 
he said to them I do not know; but we 
never had a complaint to make from 
that day forward. The place ran itself. 

Mr. Cunningham actually induced a 
competent Chinaman to come, and, 
more wonderful yet, to stay. I learned 
later that Sam Wo was really Chang 
Yo-hi, wanted in San Francisco for a 
See Yup murder, who looked upon his 
retirement as a necessary evil. But, as 
there were no Chinamen in the imme- 
diate neighborhood for him to get into 
disagreements with, and as he seemed 
peaceably minded regarding “ foreign 
devils,” I tactfully withheld my infor- 
mation from mother—and all went 
well. 

A year and a half of unbroken pros- 
perity ensued. The lonely old range 
became a perfect paradise. Everything 
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our manager touched improved as if by 
magic. Mother grew very much at- 
tached to him, and I—well, one comes 
to rely upon such a tower of strength; 
it’s inevitable. 

I found out a number of things about 
him: First, I learned he was college 
bred—that came about by some of his 
books falling into my hands. I won’t 
say that I didn’t tell Sam Wo to bring 
them from his quarters, for I did. I 
said, “You go catchee me bookee— 
Mista Cullingam loom.” 

Of course, as I explained to the 
“hired man ”—for so we always called 
him behind his back—I meant a volume 
of Macaulay that I had loaned him, and 
in which I wished to look up a quota- 
tion. Sam Wo brought me by mistake 
a Shakspere, on the flyleaf of which 
was written: “John Cunningham, 
Harvard, ’86.” He looked sheepish 
when I returned it, but never said a 
word in explanation. Then, one day, 
he told me about himself. He was the 
youngest of three brothers, and, having 
inherited considerable money, came to 
Arizona much against the will of the 
family in council assembled. He had 
lost every cent, naturally; was too 
proud to own his failure, so had hacked 
it out, as best he might; drifted to Cali- 
fornia in charge of a carload of special 
polo ponies for somebody, and had hap- 
pened upon my enthusiastic foreman, 
who sent him to us. 

I told him how glad I was it hap- 
pened that way, just to see him blush, 


he did it so beautifully. 


It was the delight of my life to win 
a reluctant compliment from him, it al- 
ways seemed to worry him so after he 
had said it. 

I remember once, when [ deliberately 
put up my hair with two pins, and went 
riding with him. Of Curse it came 
down—it’s rather nice hair. I had on 
my old gray suit that fitted well, and a 
yellow silk handkerchief about my neck 
—collars are too warm. Quite by acci- 
dent, I had stuffed a bunch of California 
poppies under the thong of my old som- 
brero. The glimpse I caught of myself 
in the old hall mirror as we started out 
was, I own, satisfactory. Any way, 
when my cheeks were bright with ex- 
ercise, and my hair was all mussed 
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about my face, he couldn’t keep his eyes 
away. And, oh, wasn’t I superbly, su-° 
premely innocent and unconscious! 

“T wish I had your picture just like 
that!” he broke out suddenly. “ You 
are a very personification of all that’s 
good in the West—a sort of sublime 
desert divinity! ” 

“This isn’t a desert any more,” said 
I, “thanks to you. You’re the best 
manager in the country.” 

He chose to see in that remark a dis- 
position to “ put him in his place,” with 
a reminder of his-salaried position. I 
don’t-remember now just why I said it. 
It was such fun to tease him, and he 
was such a gentleman one could always 
do so with impunity. 

“Dolly,” I used to say to myself, 
“you’re a mean wretch! Do let that 
man alone. He tries to be polite, and 
you are constantly tormenting him. 
Suppose he should become offended and 
leave! What then?” But I was so 
sure he wouldn’t. 

But he did—quite suddenly, and 
without the slightest warning. 


ry 
VY 
. 


I cAME down to breakfast that day 
and found an envelope at my place, di- 
rected to me in the hired man’s strong, 
close hand. “ He’s gone after the black 
Irish bull by Horse Thief Creek,” I 
thought calmly, and opened the com- 
munication. What I read nearly suffo- 
cated me: 

My DEAR Miss WESTCOT : : 

Please don’t think me ungrateful. But I simply 
could not say good by to you. By this time I shall 
be out of temptation’s way and on the high road to 
forgetfulness, I hope. Perez will take my place. 
I’ve trained him thoroughly. The truth is, as you 
must know, I can’t stay on and not tell you how I 
love you. I’m only a poor, unsuccessful man, all 
pride and no prospects, and I can’t ask you what I’m 
longing to. So, while there is a rag of the gentle- 
man left, I’ll live up to him, and dig out. . 

God bless you ! 
Your devoted 
HIRED MAN. 

I was sick, sick all over—I couldn’t 
breathe. Luckily I was alone, for I had 
“buck ague”—I suppose they would 
eall it nervous chill in the East. I hung 
on to myself and shook, and shook, and 
trembled. Then it passed. But I felt 
as if—well, as [ imagine a man might 
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feel when mortally wounded. Some- 
thing, the very center of existence, 
seemed to have been broken by the 
shock. 

“Where has he gone?” I heard my- 
self saying. “ Where has he gone?” 

Perez came up on the veranda 
thumping his big boots. I flew at him 
like a wildcat. 

“ When did Mr. Cunningham go—and 
where? ” 

“ Wha’ matta?” said he, looking in 
- amazement at me. I must have fright- 
ened him, I was so upset. 

‘“When? Where?” I repeated, ex- 
asperated by his stupidity. 

“Yas’m! On Tuna—to town.” 

“ Saddle Yellowtail,” said I, “ and tell 
Mrs. Westeot I’ve gone to the Sanchez 
—Sefnora Brandilla is ill! ” 

Perez nodded in the most matter of 
fact way. 

“Tell Juan I want him with me. 
Cinch up Colton! ” 

I bolted down something, for I had a 
hard ride—thirty five miles—before 
noon. The only train that stopped at 
Knobbs Station left at twelve. I got 
into the saddle, my heart thumping. 
What I was going to do I didn’t just 
know, but go I must! 

We started. 


VI. 


YELLOWTAIL—bless his golden mon- 
teranian heart!—is the sweetest piece 
of horse flesh that ever neighed. He 
seemed to understand. Usually he 
fusses and side steps all over the place 
before he will settle to work, plays he 
wants to go home, or has an appoint- 
ment with the colts in the bush meadow 
—but not that day. He just put back 
his little pointed ears, stretched ~ his 
neck for good, long ventilation of his 
lungs, and went! 

How he did travel! . As long as I live 
I shall remember that ride—the heat, 
the dust, the silence—over the grass 
lands, out on the sage brush, by the run, 
past the corrals, on—on—Colton fol- 
lowing close. Presently I heard a thud, 
and, looking back, saw them in a heap 
—he had put his foot in a gopher hole, 
‘ fool horse! He staggered up, limping. 
I pulled up, wild at the delay. 
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* Lead him to Sanchez,” I said, wast- 
ing no sympathy on Juan, who sat nurs- 
ing his shoulder. “I’m going alone.” 

I turned and rode on—hour after 
hour—hour after hour, taking every 
cross cut. I had brought my clippers. 
This was no time for the niceties of 
border politeness. ‘The Sanchez barbed 
wire went down, and I saved two miles 
—the Flynn barbed wire, too, and I 
cut off another mile—coming out at the 
Rio del Pinas mine. 

Yellowtail and I were all one color 
now, dust from head to foot, and going 
easy. Another mile and we got the 
road; then a clear stretch, straight away 
to Knobbs Station. I looked at my 
watch—only twenty minutes! 

“ Yellowtail,” said I, “I raised you 
from a colt. You’re young, only a 
four year old, and you’ve lots to live for. 
But if you don’t make it, I’ll shoot 
you! ” 

He understood, turned his velvet 
nose a bit sideways to free his nostrils 
from the dust, and threw himself out. 
I could feel those strong, lean hind legs 
of his shove us on, saving every pound 
of force. I pulled myself together, 
riding light and well forward. 

A couple of cowboys cheered us as we 
passed, and a dozen dogs sprang from 
nowhere to give chase. Yellowtail paid 
no attention, though he hates to be 
yapped at. Then, far down the road, I 
made out the town—little frame 
shacks, built like a child’s card houses— 
two bent together and one straight up 
in front—the saloons, the general 
stores, and the “hotel.” A black puff 
of smoke hung over them—the train— 
good heavens, the train! There it was, 
sure enough. How long had it been 
there? How long would it wait? The 
telegraph poles flew by us, but we 
seemed to draw no nearer to that plat- 
form. A shriek from the engine! My 
heart stopped for a moment and went 
on in lurches. 





VII. 


We crept up and up. There was 
Cunningham, and Herrera beside him, 
talking hard; some other people, too, 
but I didn’t care. Everybody looked up 
as Yellowtail and I clattered in. 
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“ All aboard! ” called the conductor. 

“Oh, don’t go! Please don’t go!” I 
cried, gasping for breath. 

Cunningham dropped his satchel and 
was beside me in one bound. 

“You see,” I panted, hanging on to 
the pommel to steady myself—* you see 
—mother and I—we can’t—run the 
ranch—without—you. I don’t know— 
how to—to swear! ” 

He laughed a curious gurgle, lifted 
me bodily out of the saddle, and set me 
on my feet. I couldn’t stand, and had 
to lean against him in a helpless, dazed 
sort of way. 

“ All aboard!” yelled the conductor. 
With a rattle and jar the train moved 
slowly out. It gathered momentum and 
disappeared round the curve. 

There we stood, while Herrera dis- 
creetly turned his back and rolled a 
cigarette, humming cheerfully. 

“Little girl,” said the hired man 
seriously, “ what did you do this for?” 

“T don’t know,” I said with a gulp. 
“T couldn’t help it.” 

“You know what I wrote you. I 
can’t stay on and say nothing.” 
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I grew impatient. “ Who wants you 
to say nothing? ” I exclaimed. 

“Little girl,” said he, “do you see 
that ramshackle object over there with 
the broken pepperpot on top? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“That’s a church.” 

“ Yes.” 

“It’s the only one for a good many 
hundred miles.” 

“ Yes.” 

“The Rev. Mr. Jones is a nice, obli- 
ging sort of man.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Suppose we go over-and talk with 
him.” 

“ Yes 9 

Said Herrera: “ Yellowtail blown; 
tak heem hotel. I get my horse, tak 
letta Sefora Westcot—commo no? ” 

That was very thoughtful of Herrera. 
And the note he delivered I wrote at 
the hotel bar on a wrapper from a can 
of deviled ham. 


DEAR MOTHER : 


Couldn’t find any other way to keep him—-so I’ve 
married the hired man. 





. DOLLY. 





AN AUTUMN SUNSET. — = 


I sEE the sun go down 

O’er the autumn uplands dun, 
And I wonder, Sweet, if you 

Are watching the drooping sun; 


Watching it through the haze, 
Vermeil, amethyst, fold ; 
Dreaming the precious dream 

We dared to dream of old— 


Dared to dream when life 
Throbbed to a rapturous chord, 

And all through the summer land 
Love was the only lord. 


Now do the spent leaves fall, 

And our paths lead leagues apart, 
Yet there is solace in this: 

That heart still yearns to heart. 


Slowly the sun sinks down 
O’er the autumn uplands dun, 
And I wonder, Sweet, if you 
Are watching the homing sun. 


Clinton Scollard. 








The Labor Days of History. 


BY DOUGLAS STORY. 


IN THE EVOLUTION 


OF MANKIND THERE HAVE ALWAYS BEEN 


TWO CLASSES, THE MEN OF WAR AND THE MEN OF PEACE; THE 
MEN OF THE HILLS, WHO FOUGHT, AND THE MEN OF THE PLAINS, 


WHO TILLED; 


THE MEN WHO ACCUMULATED PROPERTY BY 


LABOR AND THE MEN WHO PREYED UPON THE PROPERTY OF 
OTHERS—FOR CENTURIES THE MEN OF THE SWORD WERE AC- 
COUNTED THE HEROES, WITH THE ADVANCE OF CIVILIZATION 
THE MEN OF INDUSTRY HAVE ASSUMED THE DIRECTION OF THE 


WORLD’S DESTINIES. 


The officers of the children of Israel came and 
cried unto Pharaoh saying, Wherefore dealest thou 
thus with thy servants? 

There is no straw given unto thy servants, and 
they say unto us, Make brick: and, behold, thy 
servants are beaten: but the fault is in thine own 


people. 

But he said, Ye are idle, ye are idle: therefore 
ye say, Let us go and do sacrifice to the Lord. 

Go therefore now, and work; for there shall no 
straw be given you, yet shall ye deliver the tale of 


bricks. 
—Exopus, V, 15-18. 


1 was the first great contest between 

capital and labor; and, by means no 
longer available, labor won. The chil- 
dren of Israel struck, and to the num- 
ber of “six hundred thousand on foot 
that were men, beside children,” with- 
drew from the brick fields of Meneph- 
thah, the Pharaoh of Egypt. 

This, the first organized strike, of 
history, took place somewhere about 
1314 B. C. 

Moses, the man who freed the He- 
brews from this Egyptian bondage, was 
perhaps the strongest personality in the 
history of mankind, the most gifted ad- 
ministrator, the most remarkable organ- 
izer. By virtue of his strength he 
made a nation of a pack of brutalized 
and denationalized serfs who had dwelt 
for four hundred and thirty years in 
slavery, and who, for a generation, were 
incapable of realizing the blessings and 
the responsibilities of their liberty. 

Egyptian civilization was to wither 
and die, and to be succeeded by Pheni- 
cian, Greek, and Roman civilizations, 


before the struggle of labor again 
stamped itself indelibly on the history 
of a nation, The scene of this later 
conflict, nearly three thousand years 
after the revolt of the Israelites, was to 
be the bare moor of Blackheath, to the 
south and east of London. 

In the England of the middle ages 
laborers were, for the most part, serfs 
bound to the land, to churches, or to 
monasteries. ‘They were of two classes 
—the villeins in gross employed in 
menial household work, and the villeins 
regardant employed in the fields. 
Masters could sell them, export them, 
or kill them at the cost of a fine to the 
king. They had no rights of property; 
whatever they held, were it a wife or 
a daughter, was seizable at their lord’s 
pleasure. 

With time, many of these ground 
serfs broke away from their bondage 
and sought refuge in towns. Such of 
them as lived a year in a borough with- 
out challenge on the part of their lord 
become ipso facto free men. Out of 
the ranks of these liberated serfs grew 
up the mechanics of Great Britain, the 
masons and the blacksmiths, the car- 
penters and sawyers. 

Meanwhile the serfs on the farms 
made arrangements with their lords 
whereby, in lieu of the personal serv- 
ice previously demanded of them, they 
agreed to pay certain small sums of 
money as tribute, leaving them free to 
ply as laborers for hire wherever work 
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was offered. But serfdom died slowly 
in Britain. So lately as 1574, Queen 
Elizabeth made tally of her bondsmen 
and bondswomen in Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset, and Gloucester. 

In Scotland, till a date in the eigh- 
teenth century later than the American 
Declaration of Independence, the chil- 
dren of colliers and salters were born in 
bondage, bound to the mine on which 
their parents worked, changing owners 
with the coal pit or salt mine. Two 
statutes of George III liberated these, 
‘the last of Britain’s white man slaves. 

In the England of the thirteenth 
century artisans occupied a distinct and 
honored place in the body politic. They 
were dwellers in towns, wage earners, 
but their total number was small and 
their importance proportionately great. 
Only the large towns owned a complete 
equipment of mechanics. The smaller 
towns and villages banded themselves 
together to maintain within a district 
the necessary group of skilled craftsmen 
—a joiner in one village, a blacksmith 
in the next. 

These artisans supplied nothing but 
their labor and their tools; the mate- 
rials were provided by the employer. A 
blacksmith owned his forge and his bel- 
lows, his hammers, anvils, and pincers, 
but nought else. The laboring day was 
eight hours long, leaving John Smith 
or Wat Sawyer ample time for the till- 
ing of his land and the storing of his 
hay. The daily wage of a country car- 
penter was from six to seven cents; that 
of his brother in London, eight to ten 
cents. In the accounts for the building 
of Newgate Jail in 1281 it is recorded 
that carpenters received eight, ten, and 
eleven cents per day; sawyers, nineteen 
cents per pair, and masons, ten cents 
each. 

These medieval workmen took few 
holidays with the exception of Sundays 
and saints’ days. A mason worked on 
an average two hundred and eighty 
days a year; a carpenter, less dependent 
on the vagaries of weather, worked 
three hundred and ten days. Conse- 
quently, a joiner in full work allowed 
himself less than a week’s holiday in 
the twelve months. His income was 
from eighteen to twenty two dollars a 
year, or, if he worked in London, from 
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twenty five to thirty one dollars. On 
that he lived comfortably, paying a 
nominal house rent, and eating the 
roast beef of old England on Sundays. 

The artisan with his twenty five dol- 
lars a year was a capitalist compared 
to the men of brain—the scribes and 
clerks. Henry III kept three chaplains 
at Woodstock for ten dollars a head per 
annum, and to the accountant who 
balaneed all the items covering thirteen 
closely printed octavo pages was paid 
the sum of fifty cents. Fortunately, 
food in the middle ages was plentiful, 
if coarse. Oxen were fattened to a 
limit weight of four hundred pounds. 
Today a butcher’s carcass weighs any- 
thing to thirty two hundred pounds. 
Four grains of wheat are produced to- 
day where one was grown with difficulty 
in the days of the Plantagenets. 

In the fifteenth century expert 
masons received one dollar a week in 
wages, less capable workmen eighty 
and seventy cents. Their house rent 
was practically nothing, and the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar then was 
equal to twelve dollars of our present 
day money. 

Wheat in the fifteenth century cost 
one dollar and fifty cents per quarter 
of eight bushels; oatmeal one dollar 
and twenty five cents for the same 
quantity. Geese could be bought for 
eight cents each, and fowls for six cents 
the pair; pigeons cost eight cents the 
dozen. Butter was not expensive at 
one cent a pound, and eggs were cheap 
at a cent the dozen. The clothing of 
the working man was as inexpensive as 
his food. He bought shirting at twelve 
cents the yard, and good stout cloth at 
thirty cents. 

Still, the laborer was not satisfied, and 
the “poor preachers” of Wyclif con- 
firmed him in his dissatisfaction. In 
his life long struggle against the polit- 
ical pretensions of Rome, Wyclif, who 
was born in or about 1324, learned to 
hate tyranny in any form. His mis- 
sionaries, the hymn singing Lollards, 
were sent all through the country to 


preach the natural equality of man, the 


sacrilege of serfdom. Their teachings 
deeply impressed the serfs, who at that 
time were groaning under the Statute of 
Laborers, passed in 1347. 








THE LABOR DAYS OF HISTORY. 


The year 1348 was a terrible year in 
the Old World. The Black Death 
swept out from China, spread westward 
by the great caravan routes across the 
desert to Constantinople, leaving some 
twenty four millions of corpses in its 
rear, and raged over Europe, adding an- 
other twenty five million dead to the 
tale of its ravages. In London it called 
for a hundred thousand corpses, and its 
breath turned the hearts of men to 
water. 

The serfs recognized their opportu- 
nity. In the confusion of all things, 
they banded themselves together into 
trade unions to enforce their demands 
for higher wages. But since all men’s 
business was every man’s business in 
the middle ages, these unions were 
secret societies, and the “ poor priests ” 
of Wyclif were their walking delegates. 
Had the lords of the manor known 
aught of them, a massacre of the serfs 
would have been ordered, and would 
have been held justifiable, as was St. 
Bartholomew’s Day in Paris. But the 
laborers were discreet; their position 
was too insignificant to attract atten- 
tion, and the priests held their peace. 
And so it was for thirty years. 

The movement was wholly a move- 
ment of the serfs, the unskilled laborers 
of the farms. The artisans were well 
paid and moderately happy. 

Twenty years after the plague, the 
lords of the manor woke to find that 
they were paying double the wages for 
harvest work they had paid before the 
onslaught of the Black Death. To the 
feudal lords this was an extraordinary 
discovery. Those laborers were, in the 
eyes of the law, their bond slaves; the 
lords had permitted them to replace 
their personal service with a money 
payment, and now these serfs were 
charging three times the amount of the 


commutation for work they were legally 


bound to do. The lords set to work to 
reduce the laborers to their old state of 
villeinage, to force them to do for noth- 
ing the work for which they were over- 
charging. But the employers were too 
late, the organization was complete, and 
the priests were preaching insurrection. 

In the summer of 1381, to defray the 
expenses of the war with France, Rich- 
ard II, the young king of England, im- 
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posed a poll tax of three groats. A 
blundering tax gatherer in Essex insulted 
the pretty daughter of the district 
blacksmith, and the peasants swooped 
down on him, as they swooped four 
hundred years later upon the wanton 
tax gatherers in France. The “ poor 
priests’” preaching had ripened to 
harvest, and the people were bent on 
revolt. 

Under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, 
peasants of Essex, the people thronged 
to Blackheath, burning and pillaging as 
they went. The Boy King rode out to 
meet them on June 10, 1381, and Wat 
Tyler presented his demand: “ We will 
that you make us free for ever, our- 
selves, our heirs, and our lands, and that, 
we be called no more bond, or so re- 
ported.” Never before had a Plantag- 
enet received so rude a summons, and 
never had peasant spoken with so loud 
a voice; but Richard realized something 


-of the force of the appeal, and pledged 


his kingly word the matter should go 
through as they desired it. 

The king rode back by way of Smith- 
field, and there encountered another 
army of rioters, with Wat Tyler still at 
their head. This second band had 
broken into the Tower, and its hands 
were red with the blood of the primate, 
the chancellor, and the treasurer. To 
them a king, insufficiently escorted, was 
an easy victim. Wat Tyler spoke with 
an insolence that reused Walworth, the 
mayor, so that he plunged his dagger 
into the breast of the peasant ring- 
leader, and stretched him dead before 
the king. Richard was but sixteen, yet 
he was a son of the Black Prince and a 
grandson of Edward III. The growl 
of the infuriated crowd at the death 
of their leader was what he needed to 
wake his mother wit. He sprang to the 
head of the rob, and offered himself 
as leader in place of the dead Tyler. 
Northward they rode through the won- 
dering streets of London, the Boy King 
with his shock headed escort of peas- 
ants, to the fields at Islington. There 
the king turned and addressed them, 
ordering them to disperse quietly to 
their homes under his kingly protection 
and favor. 

But the peasants burned and mur- 
dered as they straggled homeward 
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through the country, and King Rich- 
ard was yet but a boy, under the power 
and control of Parliament. Little good 
was done by the strike; and Parliament 
resolved that “all grants of liberties 
and manumission to the villeins and 
bond tenants, obtained by force, are in 
disherison of them, the lords and com- 
mons, and to the destruction of the 
realm, and therefore null and void.” 

And there the great contest of capital 
and labor in England rested. It was 
generations before it was renewed. 

In England, insurrectionary move- 
ments have always been synchronous 
with extreme distress among the labor- 
ing classes. Movements historically 
labeled “ political” would more prop- 
erly have justified the title “labor.” 
After the Tyler rebellion, the condition 
of the working classes gradually sank 
until it reached its lowest misery in the 
years immediately preceding the out- 
break between Charles I and his Parlia- 
ment. The clearing of the air and stir- 
ring up of all things brought about by 
the strenuous dictatorship of Oliver 
Cromwell helped the laboring masses, 
and their condition continued slowly to 
improve till about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In all that time 
the government was never harassed 
with rumors of internal war. 

With the long and costly war with the 
American colonies, and the longer and 
costlier struggle that began with the 
French Revolution and ended at Water- 
loo, the state of the working man again 
deteriorated. Great sums were sent out 
of the country in subsidies to foreign 
armies; commerce was hampered by 
blockades, and the first beginnings of 
the factory system destroyed home in- 
dustries. In November, 1792, serious 
labor disturbances broke out in both 
England and Scotland. At Sheffield 
and at Dundee revolutionary riots took 
place, and Pitt, then prime minister, 
had to declare a condition of insurrec- 


tion in order to secure the necessary - 


help of the militia. At that time to 
belong to a trade union was a statutory 
crime, and a labor meeting was liable 
to be broken up by the military. 

Three years later matters became 
still more serious. The masses were 
suffering from the dislocation and de- 


pression of trade from famine result- 
ing from two consecutive bad harvests 


‘and from a constantly increasing bur- 


den of taxation. As King George III 
was driving to Parliament, his coach was 
attacked by a mob of starving men -who 
smashed its windows and yelled, “Bread, 
bread!” On his return the carriage 
was again stopped, the while the hungry 
crowd hurled its demands at the king. 

To suppress the popular outcry, bills 
were passed ordering the preliminary 
advertisement of all public meetings 
to be signed by resident householders; 
granting any two magistrates the right 
to disperse all meetings under the Riot 
Act; and making all who spoke, 
preached, or wrote against the estab- 
lished government guilty of treason. 
The same spirit, two decades earlier, 
had inspired the Stamp Act that roused 
the American colonies to revolt. 

In the long years of war that fol- 
lowed, the condition of the British 
working man fell to the lowest depth in 
the history of the nation; and his re- 
covery from the depth of misery was 
slow and painful. Just before the pas- 
sage of the Reform Bill in June, 1832, 
the country was ripe for revolution. 
Months before, ricks had been burned 
and machinery smashed all over Eng- 
land. Those were the days when meet- 
ings by torchlight were held, when men 
silently drilled as soldiers on every 
stretch of waste ground. A universal 
strike was called for in May, 1839, but 
failed of response. In June, a petition 
to Parliament was presented with more 
than a million signatures, but the 
House of Commons refused to consider 
it, and riots were daily occurrences. 

Out of these stormy episodes emerged 
the great modern army of labor, an 
army of unknown power, of unknown 
destiny. Acknowledged by every civi- 
lized government, it has today its organ- 
izations and its festivals. In Europe, 
the morning of May 1 no longer is de- 
voted to the maypole and the morris 
dancers. It has become Labor Day, 
and its demonstrations are matters of 
discussion in all the chancelleries of 
Europe. Here, in the United States, 
the first Monday of September has been 
devoted to the glorification of labor, to 
the recreation of the laborer. 








The Rescue of the Submerged. 


BY ANNE OHAGAN. 


IN THE DARKEST DEPTHS OF OUR CITY SLUMS ARE THOUSANDS 
OF WAIFS, NO MAN’S OFFSPRING—TO SAVE THEM IS THE PROB- 


LEM OF MODERN 


PHILANTHROPY—THE RESULTS OF PROPERLY 


ORGANIZED CHARITY ARE ASTOUNDING. 


ag a certain populous and prosperous 

Kansas town there is a home which 
fits the requirements of those who pray 
for neither poverty nor riches, It is a 
wide, roomy dwelling set in generous 
green. Its white door, with shining 
knocker, has a hospitable breadth. Its 
windows twinkle welcome. 

Within are simple luxuries, modest 
elegancies—mahogany in the graceful 
lines of the past, good rugs on hard- 
wood floors, firelight sparkling upon 
heavy old andirons, flowers and cush- 
ions in restrained profusion, books and 
ptints and plasters ranged along the 
monotinted walls. 

The name of the mistress of the 
house is synonym for generous good- 
ness; her face is sign of it—kind eyes 
beneath a coronal of gray hair, sensi- 
tive mouth encircled by the lines of 
tender anxieties and gentle mirth, 
placid brow and clear eyes of belief in 
the world. 

Her husband, looking at her, merges 
the easy companion of today in the 
lover and adorer of old time. Her 
children’s gaze follows her, praising. 
Her neighbors lean upon her, her fellow 
citizens consult with her. She is the 
pillar of clubs that stand for order and 
beauty in the town, or for the enriching 
of poor lives any where and any how. 
And chiefly she is the friend of friend- 
less children. 

Forty years ago she was a waif in 
New York. The soft gray hair was a 
matted mass of brown, hanging over 
eyes that were learning the brazen stare 
of the streets. The sensitive mouth was 
hardening in lines strange to see upon 
such baby lips. She knew no father, 
and to her mother she was first a badge 


of dishonor and then a burden to sup- 
ort. 

Her mother died—providentially— 
and three possibilities seemed to open 
before the little girl. She might fol- 
low her mother’s example—and die— 
which was the course her sole surviving 
relative, her grandmother, would have 
approved; she might grow up to her 
mother’s fate through the intermediate 
stages of familiarity with dirt, discom- 
fort, and vice; or she might enter an 
asylum, to be turned out from it after 
some years “ institutionalized”—a men- 
tally dwarfed young person, with such 
virtues as she possessed—the stolid ones 
founded on unquestioning obedience 
rather than the generous ones born of a 
kind nature; she would be fit for no 
better career than that of a household 
servant, if for that. Yet here she is, 
a beneficent force in the life of an ac- 
tive young community—and a happy 
woman. 


THE WAIF IN HIGH PLACES, 


Very far in the West there is a cer- 
tain State capitol—making up for what 
it lacks of the dignity of age and history 
by the solidity of its masonry, the sub- 
stantial majesty of its design. Within 
there is a long room, where the foot of 
the intruder sinks deep into the pile of 
rich carpet, where stand chairs as vast 
and firm as the throne chair of the an- 
cient Britons, where there are long 
tables cut and carved in the boastfully 
rich and magnificent fashion of the 
West. 

The walls are still bare of the long 
rows of aureately framed oil paintings 
of “former governors” which older 
States display, but there are canvasses 
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painted with the glories of the State to 
take the place of these until time does 
its perfect work in the production of 
Governors. 

This is the Governor’s room, and the 
man who sits behind the middle table 
will add a dignity to the wall the day his 
portrait finds itself there. He is tall 
and shaggy, gaunt after the Western 
fashion, with eyes keen as an Indian’s 
and kind as an Irishman’s; there is the 
deep cleft of thought in the middle of 
his forehead; a straight black forelock 
falls over it, and his long, straight 
mustaches have the curve opposite to 
that made fashionable by the Kaiser. 

He is the man to whose energy and 
power the State owes much—perhaps 
even her not yet old statehood. And 
once upon a time he was a street boy in 
New York with no better prospect for 
leadership than is afforded by a “ gang ” 
—which leadership is not infrequently 
the first step on the road to state’s 
prison. 

In neither of these cases has any mir- 
acle been wrought different from that 
which has been permitted in the case of 
more than twenty thousand children 
during the last forty nine years. The 
degree of the change has been more 
marked, but the kind is the same— 
from homelessness, the temptations of 
desperate poverty, the evils of ignorance 
and vicious surroundings, to the self re- 
specting dignity of self support and of 
usefulness to the community. And it 
has all been the result of making insti- 
tutions a means instead of an end—a 
day’s stopping place instead of an abode. 
This finding of permanent homes and 
this insisting upon the merely casual 
nature of the asylum was the basal prin- 
ciple of the Children’s Aid Society— 
from whose records, with such indefi- 
niteness as courtesy demands, the two 
examples just instanced are taken. 

No more convincing statement of the 
admirable result of this system could be 
made than the purely statistical one 
contained in the forty eighth annual re- 
port of the organization. This reads as 
follows: 

Of the twenty two thousand one hundred and 
twenty one children placed in families, only sixty, 


so far as we know, have been arrested or sent to 
reform schools—a striking fact. As to their ca- 
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reers we cannot know in all cases, because many 
of our wards decline to correspond with us after 
they reach the age of eighteen or twenty, but we 
know that the vast majority became farmers or 
farmers’ wives. Of the others we know that two 
became governors of States, one a member of Con- 
gress, one a sheriff, two became district attorneys, 
three county commissioners, and several are mem- 
bers of legislatures in Western States. In the busi- 
ness world twenty six became bankers, four hundred 
and fifty one are in business, thirty four are lawyers, 
twenty two are merchants, seventeen are physicians, 
six are postmasters, eighty seven are railroad men, 
ten are real estate agents, fourteen are journalists, 
eighty one are teachers, nine hundred and forty 
six entered the army, and nineteen became 
clergymen. 


PEOPLING THE WEST. 


The children who are placed in the 
charge of the Children’s Aid Society 
are not sent pell mell into the West. 
There is a judicious regard for the 
peace of the family to which the child 
is to be consigned as well as for the 
child itself. A young person who has 
had the run of the streets of New York 
for a season, who has lived probably all 
his life in a New York tenement, is not 
likely to prove a desirable addition to 
the quiet home circle of a Western 
farmer’s family if he is not allowed a 
little time to recover from his early ex- 
periences. Several months or a year 
are spent in some sort of training to 
convert-the street gamin into a respect- 
able member of society before he is 
turned loose upon the West—whither 


-most of the wards of the Children’s 


Aid Society have gone. 

A child is found upon the streets. 
His natural guardians and protectors 
are dead or have abandoned him. He 
is perhaps a newsboy beginning a career 
as a swindler by lying with tear stained 
eyes in the homeward path of some 
theater party, which is moved by his 
appearance to buy him out. 

He is in the-habit of resorting to 
the Newsboys’ Lodging House in sea- 
sons of hardship. He goes there to- 
night—and he is mysteriously won to 
see the attractiveness of some other sort 
of existence than that one of scram- 
bling beneath horses’ heads, escaping 
cable car fenders, shrieking his wares 
above the ear splitting hubbub of the 
city streets. He decides to go to the 
Kensico farm—to go West and to be- 
come president. It seems, on the whole, 
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preferable to the uncertainties of his 
branch of the newspaper business. 


WAIFS AS CITIZENS. 


The time comes when a batch of such 
boys and of girls equally well prepared 
is ready to start for the West. Mean- 
time the West has been prepared for 
their coming in certain selected locali- 
ties. 

The local committee meets the party 
from New York. The applicants for 
children put in their claims. The 
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school children of the town pile into 
the yard of the local hotel, where 
the newcomers are gathered. They 
stare and point out to their parents 
whom in the pitiful little group of 
forlorn ones they would desire for 
brothers or sisters. The kind women 
weep, and some of the tinier babies are 
kissed and caressed. 

Selections are made, childless mothers 
choose their foster children, the crowd 
disperses, and the waifs have become 
citizens of the West. 





Pierrot and Pierrette. 


A TALE OF PARIS AND THE SPIRIT OF MONTMARTRE, 


BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL, 


is 
T HE studio was tucked away in the 


extreme upper northeast corner of 
13 ter, Rue Visconti, higher even than 
that cinquiéme dearly beloved of the 
impecunious and of whoso, between siairs 
and street odors, chooses the lesser evil, 
and is more careful of lungs than legs. 
Further still, after the six long flights 
had been achieved, around a sharp corner, 
and up a little winding stairway, was the 
door which bore the name of Pierre 
Vauquelin. 

Inside, after stumbling along a narrow 
hall as black as Erebus, and floundering 
through a curtained doorway, one came 
abruptly into the studio, and, in all prob- 
ability, fell headlong over a little rattan 
stool, or an easel, or a box of paints, and 
was picked up by the host, and dusted, 
and put to rights, and made much of, like 
a bumped child. Thus restored to equa- 
nimity, one was better able to appreciate 
what Pierre called la boite. 

“The Box” was a room eight meters in 
width by ten in length, with a skylight 
above, and a great square window in the 
north wall, which latter sloped inward 
from floor to ceiling, by reason of the 
mansarde roof. Of what might be called 
furniture there was little—a Norman 
cupboard of black wood, heavily carved; 


a long divan, contrived from various . 


packing boxes and well worn rugs; a 
large square table, half a dozen chairs, 
three easels, and a repulsive little stove 
with an interminable pipe. 


But of minor things the Box was full 
to overflowing. The Norman cupboard 
was crammed with an assortment of 
crockery, much of it sadly nicked and 
eracked. The divan was strewn with 
boxes of broken pastels, paint brushes, 
and pallets coated with dried colors. The 
table was littered with papers, sketches, 
and books; and every chair had its own 
particular trap for the unwary .in the 
form of thumb tacks and glasses half 
full of cloudy water. In brief, it was the 
workshop of a painter to whom order was 
a thing unknown. 

In the midst of its chaos, late on a cer- 
tain mid May afternoon, stood the painter 
himself, with his hands thrust deep into 
the pockets of his corduroy trousers, and 
his back turned upon the portrait upon 
which he had been at work. It was evi- 
dent that something untoward was in the 
air, because Pierre, who always smoked, 
was not smoking, and Pierre, who never 
scowled, was scowling. 

In the Quartier—that Quartier which, 
alone of them all, is spelled with a capital 
Q—there was in ordinary no gayer, more 


happy go lucky type than this same 
Pierre. He lived, as did a thousand of 


his kind, on eighty sous a day—there were 
those who lived on less, pardie!/—and 
breakfasted, and dined, and paid himself 
an absinthe at the Deux Magots at six 
o’clock, with a package of green ciga- 
rettes into the bargain. For the rest of 
the time he was understood to be working 
on a portrait in his studio, and, what is 
more surprising, he usually was. There 
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was nothing remarkable about Pierre’s 
portraits, except that occasionally he 
sold one for money—for actual money, 
the astonishing animal! But if any part 
of the modest proceeds of one of these 
transactions remained after the rent had 
been paid and a new canvas purchased, it 
was not the caisse d’épargne that got it, 
be sure of that! For Pierre lived always 
for the next twenty four hours, and let 
the rest of time and eternity look out for 
themselves. ; 

Yet he took his work seriously. That 
was the trouble. Even admitting that, 
thus far, his orders had come only from 
the more prosperous tradesmen of the 
Quartier, did that mean that they would 
not come in time from the millionaires of 
the sixteenth arrondissement? By no 
means. To be sure, he had never had the 
Salon in the palm of his hand, so to speak, 
but what of that? Jean Paul himself 
would tell you that it was all favoritism! 
So Pierre toiled away at his portrait 
painting and, if the truth were told, made 
no appreciable progress from year’s be- 
ginning to year’s end. 

For once, however, Pierre Vauquelin’s 
luck had played him false. The fat 
restauranteur, whose wife’s portrait he had 
finished that afternoon and carried at top 
speed, with the varnish not yet dry, to the 
Rue de Bac, was out of town on business, 
and would not return until the following 
evening; which, so far as Pierre was con- 
cerned, was quite as bad as if he were not 
expected until the following month. 
Pierre’s total wealth amounted to one five 
franc piece and three sous, and he had 
been relying upon the restauranteur’s 
eighty francs to enable him to fulfil his 
promise to Mimi. For the next day was 
her féte, and they were to have break- 
fasted in the country, and taken a boat 
upon the Seine, and returned to dine under 
the trees. Not at Suresnes or St. Cloud, 
ah, non! In the true country, sapristi! 
At Poissy, twenty eight kilometers from 
Paris. All of which meant at least a 
louis, and probably more; and where, de- 
manded Pierre of the great north window, 
was it to be found? 

There was a tacit understanding among 
the comrades in the Quartier that there 
must be no borrowing and lending of 
money. It was a clause of their creed, 
adopted in the early days of their com- 
panionship, for what was clearly the 
greatest general good, the chances being 
that no one of them would ever possess 
sufficient unemployed capital either to ac- 
commedate another or to repay an accom- 
modation. For a moment, to be sure, the 
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thought had crossed Pierre’s mind, but 
he had rejected it instantly as impracti- 
cable. Aside from the unwritten compact, 
there was no one of them all who could 
have been of service, had he so willed. 
Even Jacques Courbet, who possessed a 
disposition which would have impelled 
him to chop off his right hand with the 
utmost cheerfulness, if thereby he could 
have gratified a friend, was worse than 
useless in this emergency. Had it been a 
matter of forty sous—but a louis! As 
well have asked him for the Venus de 
Milo, and had done with it. 

So it was that, with the premonition of 
Mimi’s disappointed” eyes cutting great 
gaps in his tender heart, Pierre had four 
times shrugged his shoulders, and 
quoted to himself that favorite scrap of 
his remarkable philosophy: “ Oh, lala; all 
this will arrange itself!” and four times 
had paused in the act of lighting a ciga- 
rette, and plunged again into the depths 
of despondent reverie. As he was on the 
point of repeating this entirely futile 
operation for the fifth time, a distant 
clock struck six, and Pierre, remember- 
ing that Mimi must even now be waiting 
for him at the west door of St. Germain 
des Prés, clapped on his cap, cast care to 
the winds, and sallied forth into the 
gathering twilight. 


II. 


It was apéritif hour at the Café des 
Deux Magots. The long, leather covered 
benches against the windows, and the 
double row of little marble topped tables 
in front, were rapidly filling as Pierre 
and Mimi took their places and ordered 
two Turins ad Peau. The Boulevard St. 
Germain was alive with people, walking 
past with the admirable lack of haste 
which distinguishes the Parisian, or wait- 
ing in patient, voluble groups for a 
chance to enter the trams and omnibuses. 
An unending succession of open cabs filed 
slowly along the curb, their drivers scan- 
ning the terrasse of the café for a fare. 
The air was full of the mingled odors of 
wet wood pavements and horse chestnut 
blossoms—the outward, invisible sign of 
that most wonderful of inward and spir- 
itual combinations, Paris and spring. 

At the table directly behind Pierre and 
Mimi sat Caffiard. There was nothing 
about him to suggest a deus ex machina; 
but in nothing were appearances ever more 
deceitful. For it was Caffiard, with his 
enormous double chin and his general air 
of harmless fatuity; he who edited the 
little colored sheet La Blague, and so 
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sent half Paris into convulsions of merri- 
ment every Thursday morning; he who 
knew every great caricaturist in town, 
and enabled each of them to live in com- 
parative ease by the heartiness of his ap- 
preciation and the liberality of his pay- 
ments. In the first regard he was but one 
of many Parisian editors; but in the 
second he stood without a peer. Caran 
d’Ache, Léandre, Willette, Forain, Her- 
mann Paul, Abel Faivre—they rubbed 
their hands when they came out of Caf- 
fiard’s private office, and if the day 
chanced to be Saturday there was some- 
thing in their hands worth rubbing. A 
fine example, Caffiard! 

Mimi’s black eyes sparkled like a 
squirrel’s as she watched Pierre over the 
rim of her tumbler of vermouth. She 
was far from being blind, Mimi, and al- 
ready, though they had been together but 
six minutes, she had noted that unusual 
little pucker between his eyebrows, that 
sad little droop at the corners of his 
merry mouth. She told herself that 
Pierre had been overworking himself, that 
Pierre was tired, that Pierre needed cheer- 
ing up. So Mimi, who was never tired, not 
even after ten hours in Mme. Fraichel’s 
millinery establishment, secretly declared 
war upon the unusual little pucker and the 
sad little droop. 

“ Voyons donc, my Pierrot!” she said. 
“Tt is not a funeral to which we go to- 
morrow, at least! Thou must be gay, for 
we have much to talk of, thou knowest. 
One dines at the studio? ” 

“The dinner is there, such at it is,” re- 
plied Pierre gloomily. 

“What it is now, is not the question,” 
said Mimi with confidence, “ but what I 
make of it—pas? And then there is to- 
morrow! What a pleasure it will be, if 
only the good God gives us beautiful 
weather! Dis, donc, great thunder cloud, 
dost thou know it, this Poissy?” 

Pierre had begun a caricature on -the 
back of the wine card, glancing now and 
again at his model, an old man selling 
newspapers on the curb. He shook his 
head without replying. 

“Eh, b’en, my little one, thou mayest 
believe me that it is of all places the most 
beautiful! One eats at the Esturgeon, on 
the Seine; on the Seine, with the water 
quite near, like that chair. He names 
himself Jarry, the proprietor, and it is a 
good type—fat and handsome. I adore 
him! Art thou jealous, species of thin- 
ness? B’en, afterwards, one takes a boat, 
and goes, softly, softly, down the little 
arm of the Seine, and creeps under the 
willows, and, perhaps, fishes. But no, for 
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But one sings, 
y» 


it is the closed season. 
eh? What does one sing? Voyons 

She bent forward, and, in a little voice, 
like an elf’s, very thin and sweet, hummed 
a snatch of a song they both knew. 

C’est votre ami Pierrot, qui vient vous voir 

Bonsoir, Madame la Lune! 

“ And then,” she went on as Pierre con- 
tinued his sketch in silence—“ and then 
one disembarks at Villennes and has a 
Turin under the arbors of Bodin. An- 
other handsome type, Bodin! ” 

Mimi paused suddenly, and searched 
Pierre’s cloudy face with her earnest, 
tender little eyes. 

“Pierrot,” she said softly, “ what hast 
thou? Thou art not angry with thy little 
gosse?” 

Pierre surveyed the outline of the news- 
paper vender thoughtfully, touched it here 
and there with his pencil point, squinted, 
and then pushed the papertowards the girl. 

“ Not bad?” be remarked, replacing his 
pencil in his pocket. 

But Mimi had no eyes for the ecarica- 
ture, and flicked the wine:card to the 
ground. 

“Pierrot!” she repeated. 

Vauquelin plunged his hands in his 
pockets and looked at her. 

“Well, then,” he announced, almost 
brutally, “we do not go tomorrow.” 

“ Pierre!” 

It was going to be much worse than he 
had supposed, this little tragedy. How 
pretty she was, with her startled, hurt 
eyes, already filling with tears, her parted 
lips, and her little white hand, which had 
flashed up to her cheek at his words! Oh, 
much worse than he had supposed! But 
she must be told; there was nothing but 
that. So Pierre put his elbows on the 
table and his chin in his hands, and 
brought his face close to hers. 

“ Voyons!” he explained, “thou dost 
not believe me angry? Listen. It is I 
who am the next to the last of idiots, 
since I have never a sou in pocket, never! 
And the imbecile restauranteur, whose 
wife I have been painting, will not return 
until tomorrow, and so I am not paid. 
Voila!” 

He placed his five frane piece upon the 
table, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“One full moon!” he said, and piled 
the three sous upon it. “ And three sol- 
diers. As I sit here, that is all, until to- 
morrow night. We cannot go!” 

Brave little Mimi! Already she was 
winking back her tears and smiling. 

“But that—that is nothing!” she an- 
swered. “TI do not care to go. Look! We 
shall spend the day in the studio, and 
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breakfast on the baleony, and pretend 
the Rue Visconti is the Seine.” 

“Tam an empty siphon!” said Pierre, 
yielding to desperation. 

“ Non!” said Mimi firmly. 

“T am a pierced basket, a box of 
matches!” insisted Pierre. 

“Thou art Pierrot, and I love thee,” 
said Mimi. “Let us say no more. I 
shall go on and prepare the dinner, and 
thou shalt remain and drink a Pernod. 
It will give thee heart. But follow quickly. 
Give me the key.” 

She laid her hand on his, palm upward, 
like a little pink starfish. 

“We go together, and I adore thee! ” 
said Pierre, and kissed her in the sight 
of all men, and was not ashamed. 


III. 


CarriarD leaned forward, picked up the 
fallen wine card, pretended to consult it, 
and arose, ponderously. As Pierre was 
turning the key of the little apartment 
they heard a sound of heavy breathing, 
and the deus ex machina came lumbering 
up the little winding stair. 

“Monsieur is seeking 
asked the painter politely. 

There was no breath left in Caffiard. 
By way of reply he pointed at the top 
button of Pierre’s coat, and nodded, help- 
lessly; and then, as Mimi ran ahead to 
light the gas, he labored along the hall- 
way, staggered through the curtained 
doorway, stumbled over a rattan stool, was 
rescued by Pierre, and, finally, was estab- 
lished upon the divan, very red and gasping. 

For a time there was silence, Pierre 
and Mimi busying themselves in putting 
the studio to rights, with an instinctive 
courtesy which took no notice of their 
visitor’s snorts and wheezes; and Caffiard 
taking note of his surroundings with his 
round, blinking eyes. Opposite him, 
against the wall, reposed the portrait of 
the restauranteur’s wife, with its stiff, un- 
winking rigidity made hideously glassy 
by a liberal application of varnish. On 
an easel was the other portrait—that of 
M. Pantin, the rich shirt maker of the 
Boulevard St. Germain—on which Pierre 
was at work. A veritable atrocity, this, 
with a green background which tres- 
passed upon M. Pantin’s hair, and a fea- 
tureless face, gaunt and haggard, with yel- 
low and purple undertones. Caffiard 
blinked harder still as his eyes rested upon 
the portraits, and he secretly consulted 
the crumpled wine card in his hand. 
Then he seemed to recover his breath by 
means of a profound sigh. 


some one?” 
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“ Monsieur makes caricatures?” he in- 
quired, 

“Ah, monsieur,” said Pierre, “at 
times, and for amusement only. I ama 
portraitist.” And he pointed proudly to 
the glassy picture against the wall. For 
they are all alike, these painters—proud- 
est of what they do least well! 

“ Ah, then,” said Caffiard, with an air 
of resignation, “I must ask monsieur’s 
pardon, and descend. Iam not interested 
in portraits. When it comes to carica- — 
tures " 

“ They are well enough in their way,” 
put in Pierre, “but as a serious affair— 
to sell, for instance—well, monsieur com- 
prehends that one does not debauch one’s 
art!” 

“ What is serious, what is not serious,” 
said Caffiard, “it is all a matter of opin- 
ion. One prefers to have his painting 
glued on the Salon wall, next to the ceil- 
ing; another to have his drawing on the 
front page of La Blague.” 

“Oh, La Blague ” pretested Pierre. 

“T am its editor,” said Caffiard su- 
perbly. 

“ Figh!” exclaimed Pierre. For Mimi 
had cruelly pinched his arm. An instant 
later she was seated at Caffiard’s side, 
tugging at the strings of a great port- 
folio. 

“Are they imbeciles, these artists, 
monsieur?” she was saying. “ Now you’ 
shall see. This great baby is marvelous, 
but marvelous with his caricatures. Not 
Léandre himself—it is I who assure you, 
monsieur—and to hear him one would 
think—but thou tirest me, Pierrot, with 
thy portraits! No, it is too much! 
Voyons!” 

She spread the portfolio wide, and be- 
gan to shuffle through the drawings it 
contained. 

Caffiard’s small eyes glistened as he 
saw them. Even in her enthusiasm Mimi 
had not so far overshot the mark. They 
were truly clever, these caricatures— 
mere outlines for the most part—with 
here and there a dot of red or a little 
streak of green to lend them a curious, 
unusual charm. The subjects were legion 
—a host of types, cochers, grisettes, flower 
women, camelots—the products of half a 
hundred idle hours, wherein foolish 
Pierre had builded better than he knew! 

Caffiard selected five at random, and 
then, from a waistcoat pocket that clung 
as closely to his rounded figure as if it had 
been glued thereto, produced a hundred 
frane note. 

“T must have these for La Blague, 
monsieur,” he said. “ Bring me two cari- 
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catures a week at my office in the Rue 
St. Joseph, and you shall be paid at the 
same rate. It is not much, to be sure, 
but you will have ample time left for your 
—for your portrait painting, monsieur.” 


IV. 


For a moment the words of Caffiard af- 
fected Pierre and Mimi as the stairs had 
affected Caffiard. They stared at him, 
opening and shutting their mouths and 
gasping, like fish newly landed. Then, 
suddenly, animated by a common im- 
pulse, they rushed into each other’s arms 
and set out around the studio in a mad 
waltz. After this Mimi kissed Caffiard 
twice; once on the top of his bald head, 
and once on the end of his stubby nose. 
And, finally, nothing would do but that 
he must accompany them upon the mor- 
row. She explained to him in detail the 
plan which had so nearly fallen through, 
and the deus ex machina did not betray 
by so much as a wink that he had heard 
all of it only half an hour before. 

Caffiard protested. She was insane, 
the little one, completely! Had he, then, 
the air of a bonhomme who gave himself 
into those boats there, name of a pipe? 
But let us be reasonable, voyons! He 
was not young like Pierre and Mimi; one 
comprehended that these holidays did not 
recommence when one was sixty. What 
should he do trailing along with them, 
he and his odious fatness? Ah, non! 
For la belle jeunesse was la belle jeunesse, 
there was no means of denying it, and it 
was not for a species of dried sponge to 
be giving itself the airs of a fresh flower. 

“But no! But no!” said Caffiard, 
striving to rise from the divan. “In the 
morning I have my article to do. for the 
Figaro, and I am going with Caran to 
Longchamp en auto, for the races in the 
afternoon. But no! But no!” 

His protests came to an abrupt termi- 
nation, for Mimi suddenly seated herself 
on his lap and put one arm around his 
neck. 

It was nothing short of an achieve- 
ment, this. Even Caffiard himself had 
not imagined that such a thing as his lap 

‘was still extant. Yet here was Mimi, 
actually installed thereon, with her cheek 
pressed against his and her breath stirring 
the ends of his mustache. But she was 
smiling at Pierre, the witch! Caffiard 
could see it out of the corner of his eye. 

“Mais non!” he repeated, but more 
feebly. 

“ Mais non! 
mocked Mimi. 


Mais non!” 


Will 


Mais non! 
“Great farceur! 
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you listen, at least? If for any one—yes, 
even for a species of dried sponge, if you 
will—to propose to go into the country is 
insanity, well, then, I am insane! Soit! 
And, again, if you wish to appear serious 
—in Paris, that is to say—sott, égale- 
ment! But when you speak of odious 
fatness you are a type of monsieur ex- 
tremely low of ceiling, do you know? 
Moreover, you are going. Voila! It is 
finished. As for Caran, let him go his 
way and draw his ecaricatures—which are 
not like Pierre’s, all the world knows !— 
and, without doubt, his auto will refuse 
to move beyond the Porte Dauphine, yes, 
and blow up, bon Dieu, when he is in the 
act of mending it! One knows these 
boxes of vapors, what they do! And as 
for the Figaro, b’en, flut! Evidently it 
will not cease to exist for lack of your 
article. And it is Mimi who asks you— 
Mimi, do you understand, who invites 
you to her féte; and you would refuse her 
—thou!” 

At this point Pierre wrapped five two 
sous pieces in a bit of paper and tossed 
them out of a little window across the 
hallway, to a street singer who was wailing 
in the court below. Pierre said that they 
weighed down his pockets. They were 
in the way, the clumsy doublins, said won- 
derful, spendthrift Pierre! 

The veriest bat might have foreseen 
the end, when once Mimi had put her 
arm about the neck of Caffiard. Before 
the deus ex machina knew what he was 
about he found his army of objections 
routed, horse, foot, and dragoons, and had 
promised to be at. the Gare St. Lazare at 
eleven the following morning. 


V. 


AnD what a morning it was! The bon 
Dieu must have loved Mimi an atom 
better than other mortals, for in the blue 
black crucible of the night He fashioned 
a day as clear and glowing as a great 
jewel, and set it, blazing with warm light 
and vivid color, foremost in the diadem of 
the year. And it was something to see 
Mimi at the carriage window, with Pierre 
at her side and her left hand in his, and 
in her right a huge bouquet—Caffiard’s 
contribution—while the deus ex machina 
himself, breathing like a happy hippo- 
potamus, beamed upon the pair from the 
opposite corner. 

So the train slipped through the forti- 
fications, swung through a trim suburb, 
slid smoothly out into the open country. 
It was a Wednesday, and there was no 
holiday crowd to incommode them. They 
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had the compartment to themselves, and 
the half hour flew like six minutes, when 
at last they came to a shuddering stand- 
still, and two guards hastened along the 
platform in opposite directions, one dron- 
ing “ Poiss-y-y-y-y!” and the other 
shouting “ Poiss’! Poiss’! Poiss’!” as if 
he had been sneezing. 

It was an undertaking to get Caffiard 
out of the carriage, just as it had been to 
get him in; but finally it was accom- 
plished. A whistle trilled from some- 
where like a bird, another wailed like a 
stepped on kitten, the locomotive squealed 
triumphantly, and the next minute the 
trio were alone in their glory. 

It was a day that Caffiard never forgot. 
They breakfasted at once, so as to have 
a longer afternoon. Mimi was guide and 
commander in chief, as having been to the 
Esturgeon before. The table was set upon 
the terrasse- overlooking the Seine, and 
there were radishes, and little individual 
omelettes, and a famous gibelotte, which 
M. Jarry himself served with the air of 
a Cesar, and, finally, a great dish of 
quatre saisons, and for each of the party 
a squat brown pot of fresh cream. And, 
moreover, no ordinaire, but St. Emilion, 
if you please, with a tin foil cap which 
had to be removed before one could draw 
the cork, and a bottle of Source Badoit as 
well. And Caffiard, who had dined with 
the Russian ambassador on Monday and 
breakfasted with the Nuncio on Tuesday, 
and had been egregiously displeased with 
the fare in both instances, consumed an 
unprecedented quantity of gibelotte, and 
went back to radishes after he had eaten 
his strawberries and cream. To cap the 
climax, Pierre paid the addition with a 
louis—and gave the gargon all the 

. change. 

Afterwards they engaged a boat, and, 
with much alarm on the part of Mimi, 
and satirical comment from Caffiard, and 
severe admonitions to prudence by Pierre, 
pushed out into the stream and headed 
for Villennes, to the enormous edification 
of three small boys, who hung preca- 
riously over the railing of the terrace 
above them, and called Caffiard a cap- 
tive balloon. 

They made the three kilometers at a 
snail’s pace, allowing the boat to drift 
with the current for half an hour at a 
time, and, now and again, creeping in 
under the willows at the water’s edge un- 
til they were wholly hidden from view: 
and the voice of Mimi singing was as that 
of some river fairy invisible to mortal 
eyes. She sang “ Bon Soir, Madame la 
Lune” so sweetly and so sadly that 
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Caffiard was moved to tears. It was her 
favorite song, because—oh, because it was 
about Pierrot! And Pierrot responded 
with a gay soldier ballad, a chanson de 
route which he had picked up at the 
Noctambules, and even Caffiard sang—a 
ridiculous ditty it was, which scored the 
English and went to a rollicking tune. 
They all shouted the refrain, convulsed 
with merriment at the drollery of thesound, 
Dou-gle-di-gle-dum ! 
Avec les ba -a-a-alles dum-dum ! 


Caffiard was to leave them at Villennes 
after they should have taken their 
apéritifs. They protested, stormed at him, 
scolded and cajoled by turns, and called 
him a score of fantastic names—for they 
knew him intimately now—as they sat in 
M. Bodin’s arbor and sipped amer menthe, 
but all in vain. — 

Caffiard looked across the table at them, 
dreamily, through his cigarette smoke. 

“Pierrot,” he said, after he had per- 
suaded them to let him depart in peace 
when the train should be due, “ Pierrot— 
yes, that .is it. You, with your garret, 
and your painting, and your songs, and 
your black, black sadness at one moment 
and your laughter the next, and, above 
all, your Pierrette, your bonbon of a 
Pierrette—you are Pierrot, the spirit of 
Paris, in powder and white muslin! 
Eigho, my children, what it is, la belle 
jeunesse? You have given me a taste of 
it today, and I thank you. I thought I 
had forgotten. But no, one never for- 
gets! It all comes back, youth, and 
strength, and beauty, love, and music, and 
laughter, but only like a breath upon a 
mirror, my children. For I am an old 
man.” 

He paused, and looked up at the vine 
leaves on the trellis roof, and murmured 
a few words of Mimi’s song: 

Pierretie en songe va venir me voir: 
Bonsoir, madame la lune!” 


Then his eyes came back to her face. 

“T must be off,” he said. “ Why, what 
hast thou, little one? There are tears in 
those two stars! ” 

“C’est vrai?” said Mimi, smiling at 
him and then at Pierre, who had drawn 
her close to him at Caffiard’s words, and 
brushing her hand across her eyes. 

“Oest vrai? Well, then, they are gone 
as quickly as they came. Voila! With- 
out his tears Pierrot is not Pierrot, and 
without Pierrot % 

She turned to Pierre suddenly, and 
buried her face on his shoulders. 

“Je aime!” she whispered. “Je 
Paime!” 
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The King’s Surgeon, the coronation, he was called upon to 


operate upon King Edward. The occa- 


Few men have had graver responsi- sion was without parallel in medical or 
bility thrust upon them than had Sir national history, and the stalwart sur- 
Frederick Treves when, on the eve of geon of the London Hospital had need 









































SIR FREDERICK TREVES, BART., F. R. C. S., THE SURGEON WHO SAVED KING EDWARD'S LIFE. 
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From a photograph copyrighted by Lafayette, Dublin. 
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MR. LOUIS N. JAMES, OF GLENVIEW CLUB, 
CHICAGO, AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From a photograph by Charles Cook, Chicago. 


of all his courage when he proceeded to 
cut down upon the obscure cause of his 
sovereign’s illness. That he was suc- 
cessful is as much a tribute to his nerve 
as to his skill. It may be that an oper- 
ation upon a king differs in no respect 
from a similar operation upon the mean- 
est patient of a hospital, but the world 
realizes the difference in the responsi- 
bility, and acclaims the success of the 
court surgeon accordingly. 

Sir Frederick Treves is aman of forty 
nine, tall, broad shouldered, athletic, a 
strong swimmer, an enthusiastic yachts- 
man, and a certified pilot in British home 
waters. In his undergraduate days he 
was more athlete than student, a man 
who built up his muscles and his nerve 
before he seriously exploited his brain. 
The result is he has a hand whose 
steadiness has not been imperiled by 
over study in youth cr by over applica- 
tion in adult life. 
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Working in the days when Lord 
Lister first advocated the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds Sir Frederick real- 
ized the great opportunity opening for 
development in abdominal surgery. He 
made the region his own, and for thirty 
years specialized in intestinal surgery. 
When the South African war broke out, 
he volunteered for active service, threw 
up his posts in London, and went out as 
consulting surgeon to the Natal Field 
Force. In that capacity he did some 
magnificent surgical work, mainly in 
the direction of abdominal gun shot 
wounds. 

On his return from South Africa Sir 
Frederick was appointed Surgeon in 
Ordinary to the King; and, in the 
course of a few months, was called upon 
to perform the critical operation of the 
coronation week. 

An early riser, at work by five o’clock 
in the morning, in bed at ten o’clock in 
the evening, Sir Frederick was little 
known outside of his profession until ' 
the eyes of the world were so dramatic- 
ally turned upon him. In the King’s 
bed chamber, as in the operating theater 
and in the field hospital, he did his duty 
as a workman without ostentation, ex- 
peditiously, skilfully, and his reward is 
the gratitude of a nation. 





The Chinese Minister. 


China recalled her minister to the 
United States last July, and replaced him 
with Sir Liang Chen, who is favorably 
known here and in Europe as a man of 
progressive ideas, thoroughly familiar 
with Western thought and development. 

Sir Liang Chen is a young man, as the 
Chinese reckon longevity, who was spe- 
cially trained forhisdiplomatic careerin 
the United States. Returning to China 
he was attached to the suite of the great 
Oriental statesman, Li Hung Chang, 
and accompanied him on his peace mis- 
sion to Japan on the conclusion of the 
Chino-Japanese war. At the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria he acted as 
one of Earl Li’s secretaries. Last year 
he was secretary to the delicate mission 
sent to Germany by the Emperor to ex- 
press regret for the murder of Baron 
von Ketteler, who was killed in Peking 
in June, 1900. 
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The appointment of so distinguished 
a man as Sir Liang Chen denoted that 
China was awaking to the importance of 
the United States in Eastern affairs, 
and promised a closer relationship be- 
tween the nations than was possible 
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marked by the remarkable success of 
players of the younger generation. Mr. 
Louis N, James, the player who won the 
title, is only nineteen years of age, a lad 
just about to enter Princeton. Mr. 
Eben M. Byers, who was the “ runner 









































MR. W. J. TRAVIS, THE LATE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION, AND MR. E. M. BYERS, THE YOUNG 
PITTSBURG PLAYER WHO DEFEATED HIM IN THE THIRD ROUND. 


From a photograph by Charles Cook, Chicago. 


while China was represented by a min- 
ister who had been in charge while we 
had armed troops in possession of his 
country’s capital. 


The Golf Champion. 


The contest for the amateur golf 
championship of the United States was 


up ’ for the championship, is only a few 
years older than the player with whom 
he contested the final. Mr. Byers’ win 
over the late champion, Mr. W. J. 
Travis, was almost as notable an event 
as the winning of the actual champion- 
ship. In these young, home trained 
golfers lies the hope of the game in this 
country. Their success is the healthiest 
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sign of the sport. We are developing a 
new race of golfers—home bred cham- 
pions. 


Dr. Woodrow Wilson. 


The new principal of Princeton is a 
man forty six years of age who gradu- 
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ated from the university over which he 
now presides in 1879. A student of law, 
Dr. Wilson pursued its study at Johns 
Hopkins university. A public speaker 
and an excellent lecturer, he has held 
professoriates at Bryn Mawr College 
and the Wesleyan University. At the 
time of his election to succeed Dr. Pat- 









































SIR LIANG CHEN, THE DESIGNATED MINISTER FOR CHINA TO THE UNITED S 
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ton. he was professor of jurisprudence 
and politics at Princeton—a post he 
had held for twelve years. 

Dr. Wilson has written largely in 
magazines, and is a well known writer 
on political and historical subjects. 


Our Siamese Guest. 


Under British influence Siam is one 
of the most progressive of eastern 
countries. Lying between the British 
Indian province of Burma and its de- 
pendencies, on one side, and the terri- 
tory of French Indo China on the other, 
the Land of the White Elephant was for 
long a place of contest for these rival 
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European powers. In 1896 an agree- 
ment was come to whereby the English 
and French decided to consider the cen- 
tral part of Siam neutral territory, into 
which they would not send troops or 
there seek to obtain exclusive advan- 
tages. The strips of territory to the 
east and west of the neutralized zone 
were left under the influence of the 
powers adjacent to them. In this way 
Siam has been brought into very close 
contact with western civilization, and 
its king, Khoulalonkorn, is a progressive 
statesman who has traveled much in 
Europe. 

The king governs through a legisla- 
tive council of state, consisting of the 
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WITH THE COMPOSITION OF THE KAISER’S 
STATUE. 





HERR JOSEPH UPHUES, THE SCULPTOR INTRUSTED 





STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT TO BE 
PRESENTED BY THE KAISER TO THE 
UNITED STATES, 
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DR. WOODROW WILSON, THE NEW PRINCIPAL OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
From a photograph by Pach Bros., New York. 


ministers, six royal princes, and from 
ten to twenty members appointed by the 
king. He has an army of eight thou- 


sand men and anavy composed of a few . 


small gunboats. His revenue is about 
ten million dollars a year, and the num- 
ber of his subjects is twelve million, of 
whom four millions are Siamese, the 
rest being Chinese, Shans, Laos, Malays, 
Burmese, and hill tribesmen. These 
people produce rice, teak, sandalwood, 


rosewood, fruits, and garden products. 
Their exports are rice, teak, pepper, and 
cattle. Their imports are the ordinary 
goods of the east—cotton and piece 
goods, silks, gunny bags, kerosene, 
sugar, opium, steel and iron goods. 
Over eighty per cent of their trade is 
with Singapore, and most of it is in the 
hands of British and German shippers. 

The king has the power of appoint- 
ing his successor, and has chosen as his 
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heir his son, Prince Somdetch Chowfa 
‘Maha Vajiravudh, who was born in 1880 
and proclaimed crown prince on Jan- 
uary 17,1895. This is the prince who is 
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manent memorial of Prince Henry’s visit 
in this country, he offered to present a 
statue to Washington. The offer was 
cordially accepted, and the German 









































ODOM, THE JOCKEY, DISMOUNTING 


FROM GOLD HEELS, THE BEST HORSE OF 


THE YEAR, AFTER 


WINNING THE BRIGHTON BEACH HANDICAP ON JULY 5. 


about to make a tour of the United 
States. As there are no colleges in 
Siam, except those religious seminaries 
in which the priests are trained, Prince 
Somdetch was sent to Europe for his 
education. He has spent eight years in 
England, first under private tutors, 
then as a student at the military school 
at Sandhurst, and most recently as an 
undergraduate at Oxford. The prince, 
with his brother and half brothers, ac- 
companied the king in his tour through 
Europe last year. 


The Kaiser’s Statue. 


In the zodlogical garden at Berlin 
stands a statue of Frederick the Great. 
It is the work of Herr Joseph Uphues, a 
German sculptor of repute. Recently, 
when the Kaiser desired to leave a per- 


Emperor has commissioned Herr 
Uphues to design another statue of his 
renowned ancestor to be placed in one 
of the parks of our national capital. 
Herr Uphues has paid a visit to this 
country since the receipt of the com- 
mission in order personally to inspect 
the surroundings in which his statue 
will be placed, and the whole work will 
be specially designed to meet the land- 
scape requirements of Washington. 


Gold Hols. 


Gold Heels, General M’Lewee’s four 
year old bay colt, is one of the most re- 
markable horses ever foaled. His 
record in the Brighton Handicap of 
2 minutes 3 4-5 seconds is the fastest 
time in which a mile and a quarter ever 
has been run. 


















































THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From a print after the painting by Richard Ansdell. 


The Potency of the Partridge. 


BY EUSTACE CLAVERING. 


AUGUST TWELFTH, SEPTEMBER FIRST, OCTOBER FIRST, ARE DAYS 
OF A STRANGE SIGNIFICANCE IN SOCIAL ENGLAND. ON THOSE 
DAYS OPEN THE SHOOTING OF GROUSE, PARTRIDGE, AND PHEAS- 
ANT RESPECTIVELY, AND THE FASHION ARRANGES ITS CALENDAR 
TO PERMIT OF THEIR ENJOYMENT. 


b Bea: extent to which sport enters 

into the social calendar of Great 
Britain must ever be a matter of pro- 
found astonishment to foreigners. 
Here, in the United States, our festi- 
vals are determined by the great’events 
in our history—Independence Day, 
Decoration Day, and the birthdays of 
our Presidents. In England, their 
place is taken by racing fixtures, river 
regattas, cricket matches, and _ the 
opening of the seasons for shooting and 
hunting. The twelfth of August and 
the first of September are days as im- 
portant in England as Thanksgiving 
Day or Christmas Day in the United 
States. 

Until the other year parliament an- 
nually adjourned over Derby Day, and 
all social engagements in London cease 
with the close of the Goodwood Race 


Meeting in the dying days of July. 
Parliamentary - whips are unable to 
guarantee a quorum after the twelfth of 
August, when the grouse shooting 
opens, and on that day the Trinity 
Term at the Law Courts ends. 

From the close of the Goodwood 
Meeting, trains to Scotland and the 
north are heavy with servants, children, 
horses, carriages, and dogs. The fami- 
lies of the rich are moving down to 
their summer quarters. On _ the 
eleventh of August the northward train 
service is doubled or trebled. The bag- 
gage wagons are filled with gun cases 
and fishing rods. Every compartment 
is filled with barristers, members of par- 
liament, men of wealth and title, rush- 
ing down to the opening of the graquse 
season. 


At daybreak: on the twelfth of Au- 
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gust every moor in Scotland wakes into 
life. Wide stretches of purple heather, 
that have known nothing but the foot- 
step of a shepherd or an inspecting 
gamekeeper for eight long months, sud- 
denly reveal companies of men in knick- 
erbockers and Norfolk jackets tramping 
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its shore a shepherd’s cottage or a 
farmer’s homestead. Into this silence, 
on the twelfth of August, break the 
men from London and the south, pur- 
poseful shooters, tramping long miles 
for a bag of game that costs a trades- 
man’s fortune. 









































SHOOTING PARTRIDGES OVER DOGS IN THE TURNIPS. 
From the painting by Arthur A. Davis. 


determinedly onward with the preci- 
sion of a line of skirmishers. The silence 
of the hills is broken by the popping of 
fowling pieces, by the whirr of startled 
coveys on the wing. The children of 
the hillsmen peer forth from the cot- 
tage doors at the shooters, and Scot- 
land’s social season has opened. 
Nowhere else in the world is there a 
scene exactly akin to a Scottish grouse 
moor on a sunlit August morning. The 
great stretches of eternal hill are 
empurpled with heather, tinseled with 
swift rushing streams, and fringed with 
coppices of birch and alder. As far 
as the eye can stretch there is lifeless 
solitude, save where a hawk or carrion 
crow hangs poised in mid air, or where 
some mountain tarn has tempted to 


The Briton takes his sport as seri- 
ously as his proverbial pleasure. He 
works hard for his birds, and permits no 
affectation to interfere with his shoot- 
ing. In France, sportsmen turn out 
with a small army of hunters, decked 
for the occasion, replete with bugles and 
horns. In Scotland, prince and penni- 
less barrister turn out in thick soled 
boots, in coarse homespun, sunny day 
or rainy day, accompanied only by a 
gamekeeper and a pair of gillies. 
Their lunch is a piece of bread and 
cheese, washed down with a glass of 
mountain dew, their means of locomo- 
tion such legs as God gave them. 

There is no royal road to grouse 
shooting. A man must walk up his 
birds or lie behind a butt until they are 
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THE SPORT OF OCTOBER FIRST. 











PHEASANT SHOOTING 
From a print published in London, August 31, 1816. 


The,grouse is a bird of the 


shooting. 
hills, demanding free air, wide solitude, 
To 


driven to him. In neith@r case has he 
and a sufficiency of wing room. 


aught of the drawingroom ease of a 
pheasant battue or of lowland covert 









































SHOOTING A ROCKETING PHEASANT IN THE DAYS OF THE MUZZLE LOADER. 
From an engraving after the painting by P. Smith. * 
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reach him one must climb high alti- crossed and recrossed by men shooting 
tudesato kill him one must be a long over dogs, companies of beaters are or- 
shot, an experienced hillsman. ganized. Men are taken from the corn- 





























ON THE EDGE OF THE COVERT, OCTOBER FIRST. 
From the etching by H. R. Robertson after the painting by Charles Whymper. 


No shooting in the world is more diffi- fields and the forests, sent over to a 
cult than that of driven grouse. Late stretch of moorland, and, under direc- 
. “~ 7 . . 
in the autumn, after the hills have been tion of the gamekeepers, set to drive all 
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that may lie before them in the direc- 
tion of the butts where the shooters lie 
concealed. These butts are semicircu- 
lar ramparts of turf or stonework, sim- 
ilar in construction to a Boer schanz, 
and designed for a similar purpose. 
To them the grouse, grown wild with 
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grouse moor, more homelike. It con- 
sists of fair pasture land, green turnip 
fields, and the stubble of the corn lands. 
Double barreled shots are matters of 
frequent occurrence in the shooting of 
partridge. 

Driven partridge afford a sport that 





















































THE PHEASANT—THE MOST STATELY GAME BIRD OF THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S PRESERVES. 
From the painting by Archibald Thorburn. 


frequent shooting, are driven by the 
beaters. To drop them demands a 
quick eye and a steady hand, for no 
bird flies fleeter than a driven grouse. 
A successful right and left shot is a 
matter of congratulation to the shooter 
in a grouse butt. 

Just as the twelfth of August is a 
day sacred in the memory of the grouse 
shot, so is the first of September to the 
sportsman of the lowlands. On that 
day partridge shooting commences ail 
over Scotland and England. The par- 
tridge is a bird of the fields and grass- 
lands. Like his brother of the hills, he 
attracts to his death great bevies of 
sportsmen from the cities. These men 
flush him with setters and pointers and 
spaniels. ‘The landscape in which he is 
found is less rugged than that of the 


is excelled only by the driven grouse. 
In place of the butts on the moors, 
hedges and field fences offer cover for 
the shooters. To these the partridges 
are driven, and quick shooting is the 
order of the day. The best shots in 
England-—the Prince of Wales, the Earl 
of Lonsdale, Earl Grey—are men whose 
guns bark almost invariably in double 
time. 

With the first of October comes the 
shooting of pheasants. These are the 
birds of the home coverts, of the parks 
and the inlying pastures. On every 
well regulated estate plantations are 
grown to protect the pheasants, staffs of 
men are maintained to guard them, and 
incubators and nurseries are established 
to rear them. More domesticated than 
either the grouse of the hills or the 
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partridge of the outer 








land, the pheasant is 
the bird of the battue. 
On the verge of the 
covert a line of men 
, shoot the birds as 
they are driven by 
the beaters. The 
sport, while less ex- 
acting than that of 
grouse or partridge 
shooting, is instinct 
with interest. Its vo-, 
taries are men of 
wealth and position, 
reinforced with the 
women of society. 
Taking place in the 

















lands adjoining the 

















great country houses 
of England and Secot- 


land, the sport is 
more of a_ society 
function than either that of the 


twelfth of August or of the first of Sep- 
tember. To it the ladies of the house 


From a print, published 


THE SPANIEL’S CONTRIBUTION. 

on January 2, 1832, after the painting by Sir Edwin 
Landseer. 

party drive at the luncheon hour, share 

in the champagne and the patés, count it 

one of the features of the rural season. 









































A DIFFICULT SHOT IN THE 


DAYS OF THE MUZZLE LOADER—DROPPING A ROCKETING WOODCOCK. 
From the painting by A. 


Coofer. 





“Do YOU THINK IT IS QUITE SAFE TO GO SO FAST?’ ASKED ONE OF THE CLERGYMEN, A THIN 
LITTLE MAN, HIS TEETH CHATTERING WITH FEAR.” 








Tally Ho! 


A TALE OF HOW THE DEFIANCE BEAT THE RECORD. 


BY ALFRED STODDARi2. 
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ICK MIDDLETON and Beatrice 
Halliday were married in June of 
the year that Dick and his friend, 
Ralph Goring, worked the coach be- 
tween Meadowthorpe and New York. 
The Defiance ran three times a week 
—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays 
—from the Waldorf Astoria to the 
Country Club at Meadowthorpe and 
back again the same day. 

Now, Beatrice had named as the 
happy day the very last upon which the 
coach was scheduled to run. As na- 
ming the day is very properly the right 
of the bride to be, Dick Middleton 
raised no objection, although it was his 
day to drive, and he hated to give it up 
to Higgins, the professional coachman. 

Ralph, of course, could not drive, as 
he was to be best man, and the coach’s 
schedule time of arrival at Meadow- 
thorpe was one o’clock, while the wed- 
ding was.set for noon. It was arranged, 
therefore, that Ralph, who took the 
prospective bridegroom in charge the 
night before the wedding, should travel 
down to Meadowthorpe by rail with 
Dick on the morning train, which left 
at nine thirty, This train, which ar- 
rived at Meadowthorpe about one hour 
later, left them ample time to drive to 
Ralph’s country place to freshen them- 
selves up a bit for the ceremony. 

The farewell dinner was a somewhat 
prolonged affair. In fact, dawn was 
just breaking over the city when the 
last toast was given, and Dick’s sym- 
pathetic friends trooped off mournfully 
to their respective abodes to snatch 
what sleep they could with that horrible 
nine thirty staring them in the face. 
After they had gone, Dick suggested 
that they shouldn’t go to bed at all, but 
Ralph scorned such a course. 

“Nice looking plum you would be 
to get married!” he said in withering 
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tones. “No, sir! You’ve got to get 
some sleep. Jenkins will call us. He 
never failed me yet.” 

Jenkins was Ralph’s man, and usually 
as punctual as the clock. But both 
groom and best man had forgotten that 
Dick had ordered a stupendous banquet 
in a Sixth Avenue restaurant for Jen- 
kins, Higgins, Harvey, the guard of the 
Defiance, and some of the Meéadow- 
thorpe Hunt servants in honor of his 
wedding. As Dick was a great favorite 
with the men, and as he had been un- 
stinting in providing for the liquid ae- 
companiments to their dinner, it was 
necessary to drink his health and that 
of the lady—herself an object of wor- 
ship among the grooms and stable men 
at Meadowthorpe—a great many times 
with a great many ingenious variations. 

Consequently, when Ralph opened his 
eyes next morning he beheld at the foot 
of his bed the faithful servant with a 
countenance bearing not only the faint 
traces of dissipation, but signs of ex- 
treme remorse and trepidation. 

“ What time is it, Jenkins?” Ralph 
called quickly, roused to-sudden action 
by a fearful foreboding ‘of the, truth. 

“Nine thirty, sir,” stammered Jen- 
kins. 

“ What’s that?” shouted Dick from 
the adjoining room, awakened by Jen- 
kins’ voice. 

The conversation that directly fol- 
lowed would have astonished. the clergy 
and bridal guests because of its remark- 
able force and mysterious idioms, 

Poor Jenkins stood silent and down- 
cast, the image of contrition. 

“ What in thunderation was the mat- 
ter with you anyhow?” cried Ralph at 
last. 

“Drunk, sir,” said Jenkins, abashed 
but laconic. 

“Well, I’ve a great mind to dis- 
charge you,” said Ralph severely. 

“If you do,” said a voice from the 
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next room, “1’ll kick you. You don’t 
discharge Jenkins on my wedding day.” 

“Your wedding day! There’s no 
train, and unless you’ve sprouted wings 
overnight I don’t see how you're to 
have a wedding day today.” 

“ Oh, I’ll be there.” 

“ How—get a special? ” 

“ No, the Defiance.” 

“Go down on the coach? You're 
crazy, man. It isn’t due till one o’clock, 
and you can’t make much better time.” 

“ Oh, yes, I can,” returned Dick cheer- 
fully. He was making a toilet as elab- 
orate as the brief time at his disposal 
would permit. “ Now, look sharp, both 
of you, and mind what I say! Ralph, 
you hustle into your clothes as quickly 
as you can. Jenkins, go down stairs on 
the jump and send up two barbers right 
away. Have breakfast for two up here 
in ten minutes. Then see Higgins and 
tell him to have the coach ready to start 
on the stroke of ten o’clock.” 

The valet disappeared sudden as a 
dissolving view. 

“ Now, Jenkins,” thundered Dick, as 
he hastily gulped a cup of hot coffee, 
“telegraph the horse keepers at War- 
field, Gibbsboro, and the Red Lion at 
Watsontown. Tell ’em to have the 
horses ready an hour sooner, and to 
make a record change. Telegraph ’em 
that they will get five dollars apiece if 
they make the change in less than a 
minute.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the obedient Jenkins. 

“Now,” criéd Dick, “we're off!” 
He and Ralph emerged just as the clock 
struck ten. Dick had slipped a driving 
eoat and apron over his frock coat, and 
on his head he wore the regulation road 
coachman’s hat. Jenkins came running 
after him with the orthodox silk in a 
hat box to be stowed in the boot of the 
coach. 
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THE clock was still striking as Dick 
climbed to the cushion and adjusted his 
reins. He nodded to the men, swung 
his whip lightly and touched the near 
leader, and off they went at a brisk trot 
across Thirty Fourth Street. There was 
a cheerful blast from the horn, and it 
was not for several moments that Dick 
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realized the tune Harvey was perform- 
ing upon it. 

For I’m going to be married today, today. 

I’m going to be married today. 

Ralph was on the box seat beside 
Dick. Fortunately, it had not been 
booked. Indeed, it was not until now 
that either of them thought of their 
passengers. Three seats only had been 
booked for the trip, but these three 
were occupied by three very solemn 
clergymen, not one of whom had ever 
been on a coach before. They were from 
staid and stolid New England, and had 
engaged their seats thinking that this 
would be a profitable way of seeing the. 
country. 

But as Dick touched up his team and 
they clattered over the city pavements 
at a smart canter, the countenances of 
the three clergymen became ‘indicative 
of apprehension. 

“TI beg that you will not drive so 
fast,” said one, leaning over to reach 
Dick’s ear. “ We are unaccustomed to 
this vehicle, and we find it unpleasant.” 

“T am sorry,” returned Dick cheer- 
fully, as he touched up the off leader 
and then cleverly caught his thong, 
“but, you see, we will miss the boat if 
we don’t get a hustle on.” 

Crossing on the ferry boat, the clergy- 
men recovered their composure suffi- 
ciently to ask whether driving a coach 
was a lucrative business. 

“Lots of money in it,” answered 
Ralph. “ I’ve grown quite wealthy from 
it, and my friend here is going to be 
married on the strength of the last two 
seasons’ returns.” 

“You amaze me!” cried the clergy- 
man; and, considering that the venture 
cost the two some three thousand dol- 
lars a season, while the trifling fares 
went to the Meadowthorpe Hospital, 
the surprise was not unnatural. 

But when they reached the other 
side, and were dashing through the 
streets of Long Island City, the clergy- 
men again became anxious. Dick kept 
his leaders in a canter all the time, and 
as they neared the open country all four 
horses were put into a gallop. 

“Do you think it is quite safe to go 
so fast?” asked one of the clergymen, 
a thin little man, his teeth chattering 
with fear. 
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Dick had no time now for anything 
save his team, but Ralph answered the 
clergyman. 

“Of course,” he said, “it is a little 
dangerous. But, you see, we are going to 
break the record today.” 

“ We—we would rather you wouldn’t 
break it today,” gasped another of the 
clergymen. “In fact, we are in no 
hurry at all.” 

“But, you see, we have started to 
break the record,” said Ralph, “so 
we’ve got to finish.” 

“ Even if you finish by breaking our 
necks?” asked the second clergyman, 
with a timid attempt at a joke. 

“T think,” said the third clergymen, 
with a determined effort to be impres- 
sive, “that you may put us down. We 
do not care to go at this rate of speed.” 

“We may put you down—and our- 
selves, too—later on,” said Dick as he 
whistled his team to greater exertions. 
“But we can’t stop now.” 

“To you mean to say yu refuse to 
stop for us to get down?” cried the 
anxious divines in chorus. 

“That’s it,” answered Dick shortly. 
“You booked for Meadowthorpe, and 
you'll go to Meadowthorpe—a con- 
tract’s a contract.” . 

They were approaching the ragged 
edges of Long Island City now, and the 
team was stretching at full gallop. 

“Never mind,” said Ralph conso- 
lingly to the now thoroughly frightened 
clergymen. “You can tell all your 
friends you rode on our record run.” 

Over and above the clatter of the 
horses’ hoofs on the hard roadway rang 
the cheerful music of the coach horn 
sounding its warning for all to clear the 
way for the Defiance’s great run against 
time. In the interval between this 
signal Harvey, in the exuberance of his 
spirits, allowed his musical fancy full 
play, and was specially pleased with a 
somewhat faulty rendering of “ There’ll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night ” and “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me.” 


Til. 


It was precisely forty seven minutes 
past ten when the coach pulled up at 
the door of the “ Warfield Hotel,” hav- 
ing covered the first seven miles of the 
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journey. The fresh team stood wait- 
ing in the road, and almost in the 
twinkling of an eye the horses were 
changed—so quickly that the irresolute 
clergymen were just preparing to dis- 
mount from the coach when Dick sung 
out gaily to “let ’em go,” and away 
they were again. 

“ Never mind! ” he yelled back to his 
passengers. “The worst is yet to 
come.” 

Twenty miles of up and down hill, 
good, bad, and indifferent roads, two 
more changes of horses—beyond a 
doubt the worst was yet to come! 

But Dick was singing gaily the words 
of an old coaching song: 

“As he rattles along with eleven and four 
And a petticoat on the box.” 

The coach was going steadily in spite 
of the galloping team, so that the three 
clergymen recovered sufficient com- 
posure to state with much dignity that 
they would insist upon being put down 
at the next stop. 

“Never!” roared Dick. “ You 
booked for Meadowthorpe, and you'll go 
to Meadowthorpe. There’s no more to 
be said.” 

At the next stop, Gibbsboro, a man 
came rushing out with a telegram for 
Dick, and Ralph read it as he put the 
team into motion again. They had 
made seven miles more in a trifle less 
than half an hour, and the change had 
been done in fifty two seconds. Again 
were the clergymen foiled in their 
efforts to get down from the unfamiliar 
vehicle. 

The telegram was from Mr. Halliday, . 
Beatrice’s father, and had been for- 
warded by Jenkins. 

Where are you? Guests assembling, bride ready, 
no bridegroom, clergyman suddenly ill. Wire at 
once, 

“Write a reply,” eried Dick, “ and 
send it from Watsontown.” 

The telegram was scribbled on a page 
of Ralph’s note book: 

Don’t worry, Tl be there. Bringing three 
clergymen. Dick. 

The road was getting bad, and the 
coach was jolting considerably, but 
Ralph managed to explain affairs some- 
what to the astonished clergymen back 
of him. 

“Tf you get us there alive,” said one 
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in a dubious voice, “I'll marry you 
gladly.” 

“ Good! ” cried Dick, with a crack of 
his whip as he approached the foot of a 
little incline. “I knew you had sport- 
ing blood in your veins.” 

The unusual circumstances surround- 
ing the affair now began to interest the 
clergymen in spite of themselves, and 
although they were still far from at 
their ease, their professional zeal was 
awakened, and they became anxious to 
see the wedding take place on time. 

The worst stage of the trip, though 
the shortest one, lay between Gibbsboro 
and Watsontown, and when the Defiance 
pulled up at the Red Lion Inn at 
11:36 Dick felt that he had a good 
chance of finishing in time. As quickly 
as human hands could do the work, the 
horses were changed, and in a shorter 
time than it takes to tell it they were 
off again, this time at a full gallop, for 
the roads were good now—Harvey 
standing in the guard’s place playing 
merrily, “He promised to buy me a 
bonny blue ribbon,” and one of the 
clergymen so far forgetting himself in 
his excitement as to wave his handker- 
chief to the assembled villagers. 

They were on the Meadowthorpe 
Pike now, and the team was the crack 
one of all, three bays and a sporty look- 
ing skewbald. Dick’s lash sang merrily 
in the air, and the horses’ feet were 
“hitting the road in high places” as 
they flew along. Seven miles to cover, 
and a trifle over twenty two minutes to 
do it in! 

On they tore—up hill and down dale. 
’ The three clergymen were now more 
excited than either groom or best man, 
and could hardly keep their seats. Men 
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came running from the houses and 
fields to see the coach go by; women 
rushed to the upper windows, children 
shouted in glee, and the dogs barked 
at them. The clergymen waved their 
broad brimmed hats. 

The first two miles were covered in 
seven minutes—the next two in six. 
Presently they could hear the bells of 
St. James ringing out the wedding 
peal, and Dick smiled. They had re- 
ceived his telegram. 

As they neared Meadowthorpe the 
road was lined with people. In some 
strange and mysterious fashion they 
had learned of the Defiance’s record 
run, and they were on hand to welcome 
her. They cheered the coach and they 
cheered Dick as he raced by, looking 
every inch a coachman, and they cheered 
Harvey, the guard, who was vainly at- 
tempting to render the wedding march 
on his yard of tin. 

It wanted two minutes of twelve by 
the clock ‘n St. James’ church tower 
when the Defiance with its steaming 
team pulled up. at the church door. 
Two minutes later, three flushed but 
dignified clergymen, duly attired in 
gown and cassocks providentially found 
in the robing room, entered the chancel 
from one door, while from the other en- 
tered Dick Middleton and Ralph Gor- 
ing, very smart in their frock coats and 
white ties. 

As they did so the organ pealed forth 
the magnificent strainsof the Lohengrin 
wedding march, and Beatrice Halliday, 
on her father’s arm, with the rest of 
the bridal procession, started up the 
aisle. 

The Defiance had made its record 
run. 





RECOMPENSE. 


PAIN dies. 


Wise memory heals 


Affliction with the balm of kindly years ; 
Sweet are a cherished, ancient sorrow’s tears 


Joy lives. Through desert days 
The starv’d heart feeds on bygone happiness ; 
For ay endures one hour of blessedness. 


William Outerson. 








Yankee Sailors of Fortune. 
«BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY MANY DEEP 
SEA SAILOR MEN OF THE ATLANTIC COAST FITTED OUT VESSELS 


AS PRIVATEERS, AND PREYED UPON SPANISH TRADE _IN 


THE 


INTEREST OF SOUTH AMERICAN STATES—THE TALE OF THEIR 
FIGHTS, MUTINIES, AND CAPTURES MAKES STRANGE READING. 


Then said the souls of the gentlemen adventurers 
Fettered wrist to bar all for red iniquity ; 
“Ho, we revel in our chains 
O’er the sorrow that was Spain’s ; 
Heave or sink it, leave or drink it, we were masters 
of the sea!” 


OR the interest of those who love a 
good fighter, wherever he may be 
found, here are some records of Yankee 
sailors afloat that have been wholly neg- 
lected by the historians, and well nigh 
forgotten by the custodians of our coun- 
try’s traditions. 

In the year 1815 the armed schooner 
Swift, Captain James Barnes, sailed from 
Baltimore to Buenos Ayres. The prov- 
inces of Rio de La Plattea were then 
throwing off the yoke of Spain, and 
Captain Barnes, with his beautiful and 
well named schooner, was heartily wel- 
comed to the port. He had come to 
secure a commission as privateer from 
the Supreme Provisional Director of 
the revolted Spanish American Prov- 
inces. He offered to go cruising against 
Spanish commerce. Without delay, and 
with no other formalities than the ta- 
king of an oath of allegiance to this new 
republic, Barnes and his officers were 
declared citizens of Buenos Ayres, and 
a commission dated October 25, 1815, 
was issued to the schooner under the 
name of Mangoree. : 

Of the prizes that she captured and 
took to her home port there is no 
record, and of the first that she sent to 
the United States it need only be said 
that it was a Spanish brig named Divina 
Pastora, and that Barnes sent her to 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, “ because 
of stress of weather and want of provi- 
sions and water,” as her prize master, 
Don Daniel Utley, testified when ar- 


rested as a pirate—a charge, by the 
way, of which he was acquitted. 

But her second cruise was memorable. 
Having refitted in Baltimore, the Swift 
sailed in March, 1817. At Norfolk she 
joined another Yankee Spanish Ameri- 
can privateer called the Independencia 
del Sur, Captain James Chaytor—a brig 
that had been known as the Mammoth 
during our war of 1812, and her success 
under Chaytor was then great. These 
two vessels, with characteristic Yankee 
audacity, sailed directly for Cadiz, 
Spain. There they cruised to and fro, 
very often within plain sight of the 
port, until June 2, when they fell in 
with the rich galleon, Nuestra Sefora 
del Buen Suceso, from the Philippine 
Islands, and captured her without los- 
ing a man. It is said that she was 
taken within plain view of the harbor 
shipping. 

Just what her value was is not known, 
but at about the time she was taken the 
Philippine galleon Triton was captured 
off the Cape de Verde islands by the 
Yankee Spanish American privateer 
Regent, Captain Manson, and the two 
were valued together at seven hundred 
and one thousand nine hundred and 
eighty dollars by the Spanish minister 
at Washington, Chevalier de Onis, 

It was an easy, if audacious victory off 
Cadiz, but the Triton made a fight. For 
two hours and a half her crew stood to 
their guns, but they had never learned 
to look through gun sights, and their 
shots went wild. Captain Manson had 
trained his men to hit targets; they 
aimed accurately,-and in the two hours 
and a half of the battle they killed 
twenty Spaniards,and wounded so many 
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more that the Triton’s flag was hauled 
down for want of mentohandle the guns, 


THE CRUISE OF THE CONGRESS. 


Quite as dashing as Barnes and Chay- 
tor in their cruise off Cadiz was Captain 
Joseph Almeda, another Baltimore man. 
His schooner was called the Congress of 
Buenos Ayres, and he went hunting 
prizes off the port of Havana. 

There was at least one Spanish war 
brig in the harbor, and it carried more 
men, and more and heavier guns, than 
the privateer, but Almeda alone block- 
aded the port. The Spanish schooner 
Catalina came within reach, and he took 
her, put a prize crew on board, and went 
in chase of another Spaniard that ap- 
peared just then. As he sailed away 
the Spanish war brig came out from the 
harbor and recaptured the Catalina, but 
before it could get her under the guns 
of the Morro, Almeda came swooping 
back, on the wings of the trade wind, 
once more to capture the Catalina. Less 
than a week later he captured the 
schooner Ardillo, loaded with sarsapa- 
rilla and two thousand dollars in coin. 
On February 19 he took two brigs, from 
which he got coin and valuable cargoes 
of wine and brandy. Two of these ves- 
sels he burned in sightof the Morro, and 
the third he released, putting his pris- 
oners on her. 

On the 24th another brig, the Paz, 
was captured, and because she carried 
goods easily smuggled, Almeda sent her 
to a curious pirate’s resort maintained 
by one Loius de Aury at Snake Island, 
on the coast of Mexico—an island on 
which is a town known as Galveston, 
now a port of the United States. 

On March 15 he overhauled a British 
brig, off the Morro, and the British sail- 
ors made a fight, but she was captured, 
and the Spanish property found on 
board was taken. Neutral ships did not 
make neutral cargoes in those days of 
war. 

Then this man Almeda with a small 
schooner blockaded the port of Havana 
for five weeks, and during that time 
captured, in plain view of the heights 
about the city, property worth at least 
three times the cost of his vessel and 
her outfit. The great difficulty always 


was the disposal of prize cargoes. Cus- 
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toms officers lived a strenuous life in 
the days of the sailors of fortune. 


THE FIGHT WITH THE NEREYDA. 


Another notable Yankee Spanish 
American privateer captain was John 
D. Daniels, of Baltimore. Daniels 
fought in our war of 1812 with small 
success, but with a Baltimore clipper 
called the Irresistible he made his 
name famous during the Spanish Amer- 
ican struggle for liberty. Late in the 
year 1818, while cruising off the coast 
of Cuba, Daniels fell in with the Span- 
ish war brig La Nereyda. The Irresist- 
ible was armed with fourteen twelve 
pounders, and the Nereyda with eigh- 
teen eighteen pounders threw one hun- 
dred and sixty two pounds of shot to 
the Irresistible’s eighty four. The dis- 
parity in the number of the crew was 
much the same, but when the Spaniard 
thought to find an easy prize in the lit- 
tle privateer he learned he had made 
the mistake of a lifetime. Instead of 
making sail to escape, Daniels shortened 
sail for action. The battle that followed 
was one of the most desperate and 
bloody in the history of the Spanish 


-navy; for out of pride the Spanish 


fought on when defeat was inevitable. 
Once again Yankee marksmanship won 
the day. The shot from the Irresistible 
struck home until the Spaniards had 
lost thirty eight killed and twenty two 
wounded—almost half the crew. Then 
they surrendered. The shot from the 
Spanish brig flew so wild that the Irre- 
sistible lost not a man, and had but one 
wounded. 

To round out the tales of good luck it 
must be told how Captain Chaytor of 
the Independencia del Sur cruised with 
great success before that voyage in 
which he and Barnes captured the Phil- 
ippine galleon off Cadiz. Records show 
that she came into Norfolk, early in 
March, 1817, in company with the Alta- 
veda—formerly the privateer Romp— 
and the two landed coin and cochineal 
valued at two hundred and ninety thou- 
sand dollars. In fact it appears likely 
that this one privateer divided but little 
short of half a million dollars among 
her owners in the single year 1817. The 
richest single prize of the kind men- 
tioned in the periodicals of the day was 
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the Maria Josepha, that had three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand silver dollars 
in her hold. 


DAYS OF STRESS AND MUTINY. 


So far but one view of these priva- 
teers has been given. The life of 
neither captain nor crew was an un- 
mixed joy. Daniels, for instance, car- 
ried his prize, the Nereyda, to Margar- 
ita Island, on the coast of Venezuela, to 
refit her as a privateer, and when there 
transferred himself to her to superin- 
tend repairs. Taking advantage of his 
absence the crew of the Irresistible 
rose against the officers at night, and, 
after quieting them, sailed her out of 
port and away on a piratical voyage. 
The voyage, however, proved unprofit- 
able, and Daniels regained his vessel. 

A more notable mutiny was that of a 
number of men who sailed with Captain 
Barnes of the Mangoree. After captur- 
ing the Philippine galleon he had gone 
to Buenos Ayres, and there turned his 
schooner into a brig, under the name 
of Puerrydon. On March 21, 1818, off 
Cape San Antonio, Cuba, she captured 
the Spanish brig Belle Corrunes, loaded 
with general merchandise from Tarra- 
gona, Spain, to Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

For some reason not stated, Barnes 
put a prize crew of but seven men on 
the Corrunes, and left five of her 
original Spanish crew aboard to help in 
the navigation. Thereafter the two 
cruised together until May 8, when the 
ships were separated in a gale. The 
prize crew thereupon joined with the 
Spaniards in the forecastle, and taking 
the brig from the officers started for the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. 
The officers were put on board a passing 
merchantman. Then, with the happy 
go lucky disposition common to success- 
ful mutineers, the crew carried sail in 
a fog, made no allowance for currents, 
and drove the Corrunes ashore on 
Block Island. Happily the sea was calm, 
and Block Island seemed a good enough 
port to these sailors of fortune. The 
islanders came down to view the wreck, 
and the mutineers offered merchandise 
from the cargo in trade for fresh vege- 
tables and meat. It was in the days 
when alongshore people gave thanks to 
God for a good wreck, so the trade for 
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vegetables soon developed into one for 
cash. Such bargains in dry goods and 
fine groceries as were offered by the men 
of the Corrunes had never been known 
on Block Island since the days of its 
settlement, so the islanders sent word 
to friends in Newport, Rhode Island, to 
come and share. 

In time the customs officers heard of 
the wreck and set forth to investigate, 
but the privateersmen with loaded 
muskets stood off the authorities and 
proceeded blithefully with their trade. 
Finally a company of soldiers was sent 
from Fort Adams, and the wreck, cargo, 
and mutineers were taken into custody. 

The lawsuits that followed were 
among the most remarkable known to 
the history of the American admiralty 
courts. Although held in prison as 
pirates, the sailors libelled the ship and 
cargo for salvage, on the ground that 
they had recovered her from the 
Puerrydon, which they styled a pirate. 
Captain Barnes and the other owners 
of the Puerrydon sued for the property 
on the ground that the Puerrydon was a 
lawful Buenos Ayres privateer, and 
that she had captured the Corrunes in 
the course of a state of war duly rec- 
ognized by the United States govern- 
ment. Last of all, a Spanish consul 
claimed the brig in behalf of her orig- 
inal owners. 


THE PRIVATEER’S STATUS. 


It was in the course of this trial that 
the legal standing of these privateers 
was first and finally established. These 
Yankee sailors of fortune were brave 
to the point of foolhardiness. They 
not only had the courage, but they had 
the capacity of great single ship fighters. 
They were artists, and the pictures they 
painted with ship and gun on the salt 
blue sea have not often been surpassed 
in their power to stir the imagination. 
But legally they were pirates. 

The Supreme Court held that the 
naturalization of Captain Barnes as a 
citizen of Buenos Ayres was “ alto- 
gether in fraud of the laws of his own 
country.” The court further declared 
with indignation that the owners of 
the Puerrydon were asking for the 
restitution of a vessel that they had 
captured “in violation of the most 
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solemn. stipulation of a treaty, and pro- 
visions of a law of their own country, 
and of which they had been dispossessed 
by their own associates in guilt.” 

“Tt is a melancholy truth,” said the 
court, referring to the mutineers, “ too 
well known to this court, that the in- 
struments used in these predatory voy- 
ages, carried on under the colors of the 
South American states, are among the 
most abandoned and profligate of men.” 

The Belle Corrunes had been sold, 
meantime, but the price was returned 
to the Spanish owners. The Nereyda, 
captured by Captain Daniels with such 
gallantry, was also returned to the king 
of Spain by the American courts; and 
so were the Yankee privateers balked 
of their booty. 

Just how many privateers were sent 
out by American ship owners to prey 
on the commerce of Spain during the 
Spanish American struggle for liberty 
is not known, but in the annals of the 
Fifteenth Congress is a list of twenty 
eight, all owned in the United States, 
and all, therefore, pirates under the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. The same 
document gives a list of thirty three 
prizes they had brought into the United 
States. But, as has appeared, many 
prizes were taken that were not sent 
to the United States. Once the Su- 
preme Court had decided against the 
validity of such captures the supply 
ceased, 

Vessels captured thereafter were 
looted and then sent on their way or 
sunk, according to the humor of the 
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privateer’s commander. Periodicals of 
the day have many accounts of the suc- 
cess of these daring sailors of fortune. 
Property worth millions of dollars to 
the owners was captured and disposed 
of for a tenth of its value. To get the 
property into the United States, smug- 
gling stations were established at four 
different points on the coast. At these 
places slaves taken from Spanish slavers 
formed an important branch of the 
trade. But the risks of the trade were 
great and the profits uncertain. 

In 1823 the Columbia Telescope de- 
nounced Baltimore as “the home port 
of a fleet of Spanish American pirates.” 
To this the Niles Register of May 24 re- 
plied: 

It may afford the editor of the Telescope some 
satisfaction to learn that every person who was 
fully regarded as being engaged in whatever could 
have given rise to his censure for piracy has become 
bankrupt as well in character as in property, and 
remains an object for “scorn to point her finger at.” 

As for the crews, the American 
consul at St. Thomas, in a letter dated 
April 20, 1817, to the Secretary of 
State, sufficiently describes their con- 
dition: 

The increasing number of American seamen whose 
ill success in the privateers and pirates that infest 
these seas induces them to relinquish those unprofit- 
able pursuits whenever an opportunity offers, and 
who almost universally swarm to this island to claim 
my protection and support, renders it again my duty 
to request instructions from the Department. 

Born of an adventurous daring, the 
trade of privateering died out through 
the unromantic lack of support of its 
day and generation, 





ONE MOTHER. 

ALL night gaunt Pain was written on her face, 
And yet we never dreamed the end was nigh ; 
We thought, “God will not call her to His place— 

She is too dear to us, too dear to die !” 


Oh, Anguish and Despair were in her eyes ; 
Still, still we never thought her life would cease ; 
We watched, while Dawn, a moth of mammoth size, 
Fluttered, and from the darkness sought release. 


Then in the pale light we could dimly see 
A look of joy sweep o’er her face, all mild 
And beautiful with splendid victory : 
We knew that she was dying when she smiled ! 





Charles Hanson Towne. 











MAN, THE VICTIM. 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


MRS. HERRICK CLAIMS THAT, IN HIS OWN HOME, NOT MAN 
ALONE IS VILE; BUT THAT HE IS THE VICTIM OF MUCH MIS- 
GUIDED ESTHETICISM AGAINST WHICH SHE AND HE PROTEST. 


HE house is the man’s and the ful- 
ness thereof. That is, they are his 
in theory. He pays for them in the first 
place. He foots the bills for running 
the establishment. This is his share in 
making the home. Besides these privi- 
leges he has his lodging and some of 
his meals, and perhaps a place in which 
he can smoke. 

Of course there are some men whose 
motto is a parody of the mot of Louis 
XIV. “I am the house,” they would 
say if addicted to epigram. Since they 
are not, they follow the advice of the 
preachers and live their faith. There is 
no need to grant them privileges. 
They take what they want, and if there 
be granting of any sort to be done, it is 
they who do it. 

Then there are men of another type, 
like that well disciplined spouse who 
had been so thoroughly trained in the 
doctrine that a married pair are one and 
that his wife was that one as to have 
reached the happy point of absorption 
where he spoke of “ our hat.” 

The first kind of man is above the 
need of help, the second is beneath con- 
sideration. But there remains a noble 
army who are martyrs by the pain with- 
out the palm. Their wives are usually 
admirable hagisekeepers. When they 
have put their husbands’ money into 
fine furnishings they take care of these 
with a diligence that leaves everything 
to be desired in the way of comfort. The 
new carpets are not to be trodden upon 
by muddy feet, even if these belong to 
the master of the house. The high 
priced hangings are not to be dese- 
crated by tobacco smoke, though this 
proceed from the pipe of the nominal 
lord of the establishment. The orderly 
progress of meals is not to be deranged 
by the tardiness of the man who pays. 


Men.are meek creatures in spite of all 
that has been said about them. Their 
general principle was set forth by the 
big man who took patiently the drub- 
bings administered by his small wife 
with the resigned comment, “ Beat on, 
my dear! It amuses you, and doesn’t 
hurt me!” His conduct spoke volumes 
for the amiability of his disposition, but 
it would have been better for his tem- 
poral and her eternal welfare had he 
mildly but firmly reversed their relative 
positions. 

The American husband’s comfort has 
been seriously impaired by his high rep- 
utation. The world over he is held up 
as a model of consideration for women, 
and unfortunately for him he deserves 
the best that can be said of him. His 
chief aim in life is the happiness and 
comfort of the women of his family. 
He lets them govern themselves, and 
they display the proverbial ingratitude 
of republics. 

After all, the man should have a few 
rights. Since he pays for the home and 
all that therein is, does it seem unrea- 
sonable that it should be managed in a 
fashion that will please him? The 
suggestion looks natural enough at the 
first glance, but it seldom takes mate- 
rial shape. If the average man had his 
way there would be no slippery floors 
with death traps of rugs sliding from 
under his feet, no shaded lights to lure 
him to break his shins on accursed low 
ottomans, no exclusion of sunshine in 
the interests of esthetic effects and 
easily faded draperies. 


THE TYRANNY OF A DEN, 


Yet to all these refinements of ele- 
gance he submits with only a rare 
grumble, and, when in a moment of 
recklessness he has kicked the rugs to 
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one side, opened the blinds wide, and 
put his feet on an upholstered tabouret 
while he reads his Sunday paper, he 
takes hig wife’s well merited reproof 
as placidly as though it were he who 
had just returned from hearing a ser- 
mon on the text, “ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit.” 

It must be conceded that it is hard 
on a woman to have her Lares and 
Penates deranged to suit the vagaries of 
so unimportant a person as her hus- 
band. Because he is inartistie shall 
there be no more esthetic cakes and 
ale? She would tell you that her prime 
object in life is to make James com- 
fortable, and to keep his house in per- 
fect order. It does not seem to occur 
to her that this may not be just what 
James wants. 

The woman who has firm faith in her 
ability to make a man happy, feels she 
has solved all problems by furnishing 
him a “ den ”—a well named apartment, 
for in it the masculine beast could do 
nothing in reason but growl. Such a 
den! She knows what James wants, 
does this wife. He thought her draw- 
ingroom furniture was perfect—poor, 
perjured James!—and the den is in pre- 
cisely as good taste. There is a polished 
floor, there are rugs and artistic chairs 
and heavy hangings. The whole place 
has a Turkish effect, and there is a low 
divan, into which James and his friends 
sink helplessly, with knees high in air, 
the while they grope wildly for the 
cushions they vainly hope may serve as 
life preservers or give them at least 
a semblance of stability. 


THE UNCOZY CORNER. 


Then there is a beautiful cozy corner, 
with another divan and curtains draped 
above it, and various pieces of new and 
shiny armor put up in conspicuous 
places, and bright new swords and 
palpably modern antique pistols and 
pictures—the pictures she thinks are 
suitable for a Turkish room. For 
James’ own special comfort is a large 
chair, draped in a Bagdad curtain, 
which is in a roll in the small of James’ 
back before he has been seated five min- 
utes. It is worse than tidies! From 
this gem of an apartment gaslight is 
excluded, but there are shaded and 
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“fairy” lamps and a general chiaros- 
curo calculated to induce early ophthal- 
mia in the man who attempts to read 
there. The wife is so proud of it all, 
and feels herself so noble and self sac- 
rificing because she lets James be happy 
in his own way and smoke a brier wood 
pipe instead of the narghile for which 
she longs as the last touch of complete- 
ness. And in the midst of the glory and 
grandeur sits the poor creature for 
whose benefit it was composed, risking 
his eternal salvation by praising every- 
thing, while all the time his soul yearns 
for four bare walls, a floor that is 
carpeted all over or not at all, a plain 
easy chair, a blazing light, and an eman- 
cipation from the Orient. 

It is useless to try to make a man 
over to fit a den. The process of ma- 
king a den to fit the man is much less 
painful. Of course it won’t be the kind 
of room a woman would like, but then 
it is not to be her room. She has all the 
rest of the house in which to exploit her 
ideas upon domestic decoration. For the 
sake of common humanity, let her spare 
one little Zoar to which her husband 
may retreat when he wishes to loaf, 
wherein he may invite his soul! 


ARE MEN SELFISH ? 


The sacredness of the man’s den is a 
lovely theory, but it is one that has 
seldom been sullied by any attempt at 
practice. In the abstract it is for him 
a calm and sure retreat from every 
stormy wind that blows, from every 
swelling tide of woes. In the concrete 
it is a room into which every one feels 
at liberty to turn from the chill 
splendors- of the drawingroom, the 
noisy association of the family sitting 
room. The chance visiter drops in here 
after breakfast while James is striving 
to settle his nerves, after the strain of 
the morning meal, with a cigar and the 
newspaper. The children drift in with 
their lesson books when papa is en- 
deavoring to relax the tension of a day 
in the office. The wife comes in when 
she pleases and seizes the opportunity 
of a quiet five minutes before dinner 
to tell James of the trouble she has had 
with the cook, of how naughty Jimmy 
was this afternoon, and of how neces- 
sary it is to change the butcher. 











And yet men have had bestowed upon 
them the reputation of being selfish! 
Poor, long suffering, put upon beings! 
Perhaps the hardest part of their 
earthly penance consists in the fact that 
women feel that they are all the time 
making allowances for them. 

Let the man who has a den—so called 
—have a den—not a lady’s boudoir or a 
family assembly room. Make it a place 
where he can lie and growl over his 
bones when he feels like it. If he be 
such an abandoned wretch as to wish a 
cheerful, colored Brussels carpet that 
covers the floor and goes into all the 
corners, give it to him. Should he de- 
sire no curtains, only shades that he 
can put up to the very top of the win- 
dow, so that the sun may blaze in on the 
Brussels roses and dahlias, let him have 
his way. He pays the bills! If he likes 
an Argand gas burner instead of a 
shaded lamp, let him have it. If he 
yearns to have the large photographs of 
his family hung on the walls in heavy 
black walnut frames, put them up. 
Give him a box of matches and an ash 
tray, a “ practicable ” tobacco box and 
a foot rest, provide for him a sofa on 
which to stretch his tired length, an 
unornamental pillow on which to rest 
the head that often aches, and a warm 
rug to draw over him, Put in a big 
table on which to scatter his papers, and 
an armchair in which he can catch a 
nap when he is too weary to get up— 
and leave him alone! 


THE CAVE DWELLER’S DEN. 


One lucky man of my acquaintance 
has such a den, which is to him as a 
cave to primitive man. It is nearly as 
untidy as those caves are said to have 
been, and he adores it. When it has to 
be cleaned—a thing the owner would 
never willingly have done unless the 
condition of affairs seemed to menace 
an invasion by the Health Board—his 
wife supervises the performance while 
her husband is out of the house. No 
one but herself may handle his papers, 
his pipes, his books, his bottles. Every- 
thing is covered while the room is swept, 
and then she goes in and dusts and re- 
arranges. To this chaste retreat the 


man of the house retires for one solid 
He 


hour every night after dinner. 
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reads the evening papers, and smokes, 
with a glass at his elbow that is full 
when he begins and empty when he 
stops. At the end of the hour he ap- 
pears in the drawingroom, once more a 
gregarious human being. 

Upon one dreadful occasion a distant 
cousin came for a visit, She had known 
Peter as a boy so, of course, felt that 
she understood him perfectly. The first 
night Mrs. Peter kept her safely in the 
drawingroom until the sacred period of 
solitude was at.an end, but on the sec- 
ond evening the cousin eluded the wife’s 
vigilance. When Mrs. Peter came 
through the hall after giving orders for 
breakfast she heard voices in the den. 
The cousin was there! And there she 
stayed for an hour, declining with la- 
bored playfulness to be lured forth. 
She and Peter had not had a good chat 
in ages, and they had so much to say to 
one another! She was going tomorrow, 
and this was the only chance she would 
have to chat with him. 

Peter was a gentleman, in spite of 
his primeval instincts, and the cousin 
stayed until she had had her talk out. 
Peter -did not appear in the drawing- 
room that evening. But when he went 
up to bed he came and stood before his 
wife with his hands in his pockets and 
gazed upon her with almost reverential 
admiration. 

“Thank God!” he said solemnly, 
“Thank God, I married a woman with 
some sense! ” 

And Mrs. Peter felt she had her re- 
ward. 


THE NEED FOR REST. 


In some homes there is actually no 
place for a man’s den. When a family 
must live in a seven or eight room flat 
it is all that can be done to observe the 
decent reserves of life without indul- 
ging in the luxury of even sporadic soli- 
tude. Some women seem to become ac- 
customed to this sort of existence. Pos- 
sibly they would feel lost if there were 
not two or three children within easy 
reach -at any hour of the day or night. 
This perverted maternal instinct is 
lacking in most men—and in some 
women. When a man comes home at 
night, tired out, his yearning for do- 
mestic joys is not fully satisfied by the 
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presence of his noisy offspring. He is 
fond of his children, of course, but he 
does not like to have them make his 
extremity their opportunity. It takes 
a large supply of dynamic energy to 
meet the artless demands of a playful 
child, and in most cases a man does not 
feel that there is rest in such change of 
labor from that he has followed all day. 
Then might a den claim one of the 
blessings promised to the peacemaker. 
When such a retreat is unavailable, an 
effort should be made to convert some 
spot into a city of refuge for the man 
of the house. If he desires to spread 
himself on the divan or sofa in the 
drawingroom, encourage him to do so 
and let him smoke up the curtains 
freely. In fact, the woman who lives 
in a flat commits the wisest action of 
her life when she makes up her mind 
that she likes smoke in her curtains. 
If she can also acquire the faith that 
cigar ashes are good to keep moth out 
of the carpets, so much the better for 
all concerned. 


THE WOMAN’S CASTLE. 


A man gets so little out of his home 
in comparison with the good his wife 
has in it! If he is an ordinary business 
man he hardly sees it on working days 
until after nightfall. He may have 
married a woman with such a powerful 
brain as to be able to grasp the idea 
that the human animal in our present 
state of supercivilization is rarely gre- 
garious in the early morning hours, and 
if he is thus blessed he probably has his 
“coffee and newspaper in a heavenly calm 
that fits him to carry from his home 
memories of love and not of loathing. 
Then he does not see it again until dark. 

Since women have had so many 
rights given them, there has been a gen- 
eral cut down on men’s privileges. One 
which women are most ready to leave 
to the stronger sex is that blessing 
gracefully termed “ sharing in the bur- 
dens of the housekeeper ”—which 


means that when a man has been work- 
ing hard all day he is to be greeted not 
only with the orthodox smile no hus- 
band meeting wife should be without, 
but also with an account of all the 
happenings of the day, contrary and 
otherwise. The man, bless his heart! 
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would lie like a gentleman and a Chris- 
tian and say that he wishes to know 
all that bothers or tries his better half. 
So he may, good soul! but he would bear 
up nobly if the tale were reserved till 
after he had had his dinner and his 
cigar, and was far enough away from 
the worries of his own day to be able to 
look at those of his wife in true perspec- 
tive. 

It is a long time since a mighty judge 
of human nature gave as advice to be 
followed by the woman who would keep 
a man contented, “Feed the brute!” 
No new specific has superseded this 
early prescription. “ Feed the brute!” 
is still the first commandment with 
promise. And give him what he wants 
to eat. 

A person of Scriptural tendencies can 
find comfort in the stress the Bible lays 
upon the happy effects of the right sort 
of feeding. Many instances might be 
cited, but one of the most striking is 
that which tells how Jacob secured what 
he wanted by giving to his brother Esau 
and to his father Isaac the food each 
most craved. <A bowl of pottage bought 
Esauw’s birthright from him, and for the 
savory meat which his soul loved, Isaac 
was moved to give Jacob the blessing. 
Simply from. interested motives it is 
sensible for a woman to provide for a 
man the food he likes. It was another 
Scriptural character who prayed, “ Feed 
me with food convenient for me!” In 
these days of higher criticism and indi- 
vidual interpretation a man may surely 
decide for himself what “ convenient ” 
means to him. And very seldom does 
it mean wholesome food. 

A recent writer has spoken of that 
prerogative dear to a man’s heart of 
eating what he knows will disagree with 
him. Now that the days of thrilling 
explorations and pioneering dangers are 
practically at an end, and one can no 
longer go out of an afternoon and risk 
one’s life with Indians or wild beasts, 
the man of adventurous spirit seeks his 
hair breadth escapes at the dinner table. 
The woman who attempts to thwart 
him and lead him in the paths of 
dietetic righteousness generally suc- 
ceeds only in making herself unpopular. 

So give the man what he likes to eat. 
If he prefer highly seasoned food and 
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French sauces don’t refuse them to him. 
If, on the other hand, he despise kick- 
shaws, turns from entrées, and what 
one practical man called “ala” dishes, 
in Heaven’s name give him his beef- 
steak and baked potato and mince pie, 
and return thanks that he is no worse. 
He might be a vegetarian or a pure 
food enthusiast! There is very little use 
in trying toalter him. A man is pretty 
well “ set in his ways ” by the time he is 
married, and a woman with dietetic 
principles would better, in the interests 
of domestic concord, expend her energy 
in bringing up her children in the way 
she thinks they should follow in re- 
spect to food. Her husband she may 
leave to work out his own gastric salva- 
tion or destruction. 


THE CHANCE GUEST. 


Most young wives begin their married 
lives with a beautiful theory that their 
husbands shall feel at liberty to bring 
friends home to a meal whenever they 
feel like it. This theory seldom stands 
hard wear. Of course, if a woman have 
but one servant or none at all and is 
obliged to economize closely, there are 
seasons when an unexpected guest is not 
an unmixed joy. ‘To do husbands jus- 
tice they usually appreciate such a 
state of affairs. They may not go so 
far as that old married man who 
apologized -to a friend for not taking 
him home with him on the plea that 
they had nothing for dinner save a 
darned dressmaker, but even he dis- 
played consideration for the confusion 
reigning at home—a consideration for 
which he probably did not receive much 
credit. 

Even when there is a dearth of serv- 
ants or money the wife is uncommonly 
wise if she make the unlooked for vis- 
itor welcome, and hide from her hus- 
band any annoyance she may feel. On 
the other hand, if money and servants 
are both abundant, it is ridiculous for 
the woman of the house to make a fuss 
when her husband brings a friend in to 
a meal. What is good enough for the 
master of the house is good enough for 
a guest, and it is usually only vanity 
that prompts a woman to insist that she 
must always have warning when her 
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husband feels a sudden desire to exer- 
cise his hospitable instincts. It is his 
house, his table, his food. Let him have 
his own way with all three. 

For a while it may not dawn upon 
the newly made wife that there are 
times when her husband feels a desire 
for the society of men, with no leaven 
of femininity. As she is only a woman, 
it will probably come to her as a shock. 
If she have the limited amount of judg- 
ment with which an inscrutable Provi- 
dence has seen fit to endow some wom- 
en, she will allow herself to feel hurt, 
and show it—a course which seldom 
endears her to her husband. Should she 
be a woman of sense she will follow a 
different course. When her husband 
wants a stag party she will get it up for 
him at home, and efface herself in a 
cheerful, whole souled fashion that will 
convince him his wife is the best fellow 
that ever happened. 


A WOMAN’S WIT. 


One clever woman of this type went 
even farther than this. Her husband 
knew good food when he tasted it, and 
liked it when he got it. She heard 
much of the way in which certain 
dishes were prepared at his club. One 
day she had an inspiration. She betook 
herself to the club, had an interview 
with the chef, learned a few of his 
choice formule, and bore them home 
with her in triumph. Her husband, 
who is not given to saying gallant things 
he does not mean, declares that the club 
specialties are better prepared in his 
own home than on their native heath. 

There is no reason why a woman 
should “ live in a circle around a man” 
or convert herself into a doormat for 
his feet. If he be a good sort he will 
repay her efforts for his comfort by en- 
deavors to give her what she wants. She 
usually gets it, anyhow, sooner or 
later, but it is a simple joy to him to 
cherish the idea that he confers a boon 
as a reward of merit. Always there is 
much more in the home for her than 
for him. She must recognize this. 
Whatever he gets out of it in addition 
to a comfortable boarding place for 
which he pays a rattling price, is so 
much to the good of him and her. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE STRANGE WEDDING GIFT THE GENTLEMEN OF THE BANANA 
STEAMERS MADE TO TOMMY McGREGOR. 


BY RICHARD BARKER SHELTON. 


I. 
OMMY McGREGOR had _ good 


reason to compare his career in 
Colona to the Biblical blade of grass. 
No one knew whence he came, and no 
one asked. It was contrary to the eti- 
quette of the coast. It was sufficient 
history that he arrived by a banana 
steamer. This did not distinguish him 
from other arrivals; they all came by 
banana steamers. But what did dis- 
tinguish him from the other social 
lights of the coast was the fact that he 
arrived penniless. As a general thing 
they who disembarked from the banana 
steamers were plentifully supplied with 
this world’s goods, and they usually 
wore an air of virtue which seemed a 
trifle forced. Tommy had neither lucre 
nor the air of virtue. Therefore they 
put it down as murder, and assured 
Tommy that there was no extradition 
treaty in working order with Colona— 
they had tested it. 

Tommy laughed and went to work. 
No other banana steamer arrival had 
ever worked. The necessity in the case 
made it unprecedented. Tommy said he 
was an.engineer, and went in to prove 
it. In a year’s time he had charge of 
the railroad the government was build- 
ing from Coma, the port of Colona, to 
the banana plantations in the interior. 
The government liked Tommy, and 
Tommy said the government wasn’t 
half bad, and Tommy grew. When the 
railroad was nearly completed he was 
made chief of engineers in the army. 
For a day he flourished. Then he 
withered; that is, the government 
withered him. Some jealous cabinet 
officer discovered Tommy was inciting 
to insurrection. They gave him a trial 
—such a trial as Colona alone knows— 
and sentenced him to stand before a 
wall on the morning of March 23 to 





face a squad of men with yellow uni- 
forms and rifles of antique design. 

Now, as has been said, no one save 
Tommy himself knew why he had come 
to Colona or why he spent his days 
along the malarial course of the Colona 
Grand Trunk Line; but Tommy had 
ideas as well defined as they were jeal- 
ously guarded, and if it happened that 
the face of a girl back in the States 
kept him at his task in this God for- 
saken country, he steeled his nerves 
and said nothing about it. The most 
pitiful part of the whole affair was that 
on the very day of his arrest Tommy 
had written the girl all about a little 
shack in Coma he hoped to make habit- 
able for her, and of the charms of the 
little church of San Felipe, where he 
hoped to keep the monkeys out long 
enough for the ceremony to be per- 
formed, and even as they led him back 
to the wretched jail after his trial— 
Colona justice is swift and terrible— 
he knew the girl was coming southward 
on a banana steamer. 

So it happened that Tommy Mc- 
Gregor, in the dirty Coma jail, where 
scorpions crawled on the floor and green 
lizards crept over the slimy walls, 
thought much and of diverse matters— 
of the hot, fever days, and the chill, 
ague nights in the malaria swamps 
along the Colona Grand Trunk Line; 
of the forlorn wrecks of men in Coma 
town who couldn’t imagine an honest 
man coming to Colona to make his way; 
of the set of resolutions the govern- 
ment had once given him in a burst of 
enthusiasm, the resolutions drawn up 
in English in which his “ so great bene- 
ficiaries ” and his “much strength of 
characteristics ” were set forth in glow- 
ing terms of red and green ink; of the 
monkeys running over the altar of San 
Felipe. Most of all, he thought of the. 
little girl with the brown hair coming 

















southward to be left alone on this hate- 
ful coast, because he, Tommy McGregor, 
who had never harmed a rabbit, must 
face a squad of men with yellow uni- 
forms and rifles of antique design. 


TI, 


In the port of Coma there is a club 
with a membership composed of gen- 
tlemen who have arrived unheralded 
by the banana steamer route, and whose 
lack of authentic personal history is 
overlooked in the fact that they are 
plentifully supplied with ready cash. 
The club house is situated on the water 
front, a few rods from the Hotel Piz- 
zaro, and on its broad verandas, com- 
manding a wide view of the blue waters 
of the bay, the members congregate to 
play eternal games of seven up, to 
smoke interminable cigars, and to try 
to cheat themselves into the belief that 
life in Colona is all that could be de- 
sired. There is very little to relieve 
their established routine of life—an 
impromptu dog fight on the plaza now 
and then, an occasional wild expedition 
into the interior, from which they re- 
turn shaking with malaria, and twice a 
month the arrival of the fruit steamer, 
bringing papers from what, in their in- 
most hearts, they still consider God’s 
country, though they recognize the wis- 
dom of refraining from openly terming 
it such. 

On the afternoon of March 21 the 
club’s full quota, some dozen in num- 
ber, lounged on the veranda and idly 
speculated how late the steamer, due on 
the twenty fourth, would be. The 
papers never lasted from one trip to 
another at the best, and the steamers 
were anywhere from one to three days 
late in arriving. The gentlemen on the 
veranda cursed the fruit line, and as- 
sured one another how much better they 
could run it. They also said the coun- 
try was badly governed, and that it was 
a shame Tommy McGregor hadn’t dis- 
covered this fact before it was too late. 
Then they decided as a mark of respect 
to attend the execution in a body, and to 
give the remains a decent burial if it 
could be arranged. They had the grace 
to be ashamed to admit how much of a 
diversion these offices would be to them. 
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While they talked the plaza below 
suddenly sprang from lazy somnolence 
into bustling life. Black, bare footed 
men were running to and fro; boatmen 
along the water front began to bail their 
leaky craft; a yellow flag was run up on 
the tumbledown building which passed 
for a custom house. The men on the ve- 
randa felt the awakening below them 
and began to stir themselves. -They 
lined the seaward rail of the veranda 
and strained their eyes across the blue 
waters of the bay. 

“Can’t be the steamer, can it?” 
queried Gerrish, his voice trembling 
with eagerness. 

“Did you ever know a P. D. boat 

three days ahead of time? ” snapped the 
man next him on the rail. 
“Well,” Gerrish persisted, “ flag’s 
“Devil take their flag! It’s not in- 
fallible. Hi, below there!- Steamer 
coming?. Where? What’s the flag up 
for, then? ” 

“Tt is,” cried Gerrish. “There she 
comes.” 

From behind the low, palm grown 
island out in the bay came poking the 
dingy nose of the Southern Cross. She 
came to her moorings some few hun- 
dred yards from shore, dropped her 
anchor with a great gusto of rattiing 
chains, and swung round with the tide. 
Presently a boat was lowered and 
started for shore. And even as Tommy 
MeGregor was wondering how many 
flies the green lizard, crawling up the 
wall of his cell, would catch before it 
reached the ceiling, Gerrish on the elub 
house veranda had thrown down the 
binoculars excitedly and exclaimed: 

“By God! Look at that, will you? 
A woman—a pretty woman—coming 
ashore in the gig! ” 

The boat came dancing shoreward, 
landed on the gravelly beach by the 
club house, and the young woman, es- 
corted by the first officer of the South- 
ern Cross, made her way across the 
plaza to the Hotel Pizzaro. Presently 
the first officer came back alone and 
mounted the club house steps. His face 
was very grave, and he gave no heed to 
the boisterous salutations of the mem- 
bers. , 

“T call it a shame,” said he, dropping 
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into a chair. “ A man should never let 
a woman—and such a woman as that, 
too—land alone on a coast like this. 
She’s all broke up because he wasn’t on 
the beach to meet her.” 

“Who’s she going to marry, any 
way? ” Gerrish asked. 

“That little red headed Scotsman 
who stands in with the government,” 
was the reply. “ What’s his name— 
McGregor, ain’t it?” 

“ What!” They chorused simultane- 
ously as they rose to their feet. 

“ Why, what’s up? ” 

“Not much,” said Gerrish. “ Only 
Tommy McGregor gets through with 
the government at sunrise day after 
tomorrow. Some of Tortorosa’s men, 
you know—in front of the old convent 
wall—understand? ” 

The first, officer understood. 
girl!” he moaned. 


“Poor 


IIT. 


On the evening of March 22, 
Tommy McGregor stood at the grated 
window of his cell looking out at 
the scattered shacks of Coma, at the 
fringe of palms to the westward sharply 
. outlined against a sky of red and gold. 
Back and forth beneath the window 
paced the bare footed, yellow coated 
guards of Colonel Miguel Ramony 
Tortorosa’s command. Occasionally 
they paused to gossip with some Coma 
belle, black of skin, bare of breast, 
puffing stubby cigars. Tree toads were 
beginning to pipe, and the occasional 
chatter of quarreling monkeys came 
from the palms about San Felipe. 
Tommy watched the red of the clouds 
and wondered how far south the banana 
steamer was at that moment. Voices in 
guarded conversation reached his ears. 
He listened. The deep voice was that 
of Tortorosa. The other he could not 
recognize. 

“T stay until morning,” the unknown 
voice was saying. “ Then it will be as 
we have agreed. Yes, it is all there. 
Count it.” 

The door of his cell grated and Ger- 
rish entered. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. McGregor,” 
he said. “The government has re- 
lented. Strange country, eh? Well, 
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you’re quite free. No, 


don’t thank me. 


Yes, quite so. 
I have nothing to do 
with it except to bear the good news and 
the message from a young lady at the 
Hotel Pizzaro that you are to go there 


at once. Ah, yes! Ahead of time this 
trip. Dangerous precedent for a banana 
steamer, isn’t it?” 

Tommy found himself standing in 
the cool Coma night, his head in a 
whirl. Gerrish, bidding him hasten to 
the hotel, was reéntering the jail with 
Tortorosa. 


IV. 


Many things in Colona are inexplic- 
able, but the reasons why Tommy 
McGregor was married in the little 
church of San Felipe on the evening 
of March 22 are two: the first, that 
certain blasé gentlemen, after many 
years of a starved, monotonous exist- 
ence, had looked into the eyes of such a 
woman as they knew henceforth they 
would see only in their dreams; the sec- 
ond, that the majority of Colona officials 
are quite pliable in presence of gold. 

When Tommy McGregor and his 
bride were finally rowed to the banana 
steamer in the first gray light of early 
morning, there went with them several 
boats, in which were gentlemen who 
spent most of their days playing seven 
up; and when the bridal couple stood by 
the rail, Tommy still dazed by the rush 
of recent events, the gentlemen in the 
boats gave round after round of cheers 
before they turned back to the club 
house. 

The sky was heralding sunrise when 
they reached the beach. For a time they 
sat silently on the veranda watching the 
great hulk of the Southern Cross 
as she lay back against the east. Tor- 
torosa strode up the steps and bowed. 

“Tt is almost sunrise,” he said apolo- 
getically. “ May I ask if the gentleman 
now at the jail will represent you be- 
fore the convent wall?” 

“No,” said Stanton, starting up. 
“Pray be seated for a few moments, 
general. Gentlemen,” he addressed the 
others, “I beg to remind you there are 
a few hands of seven up to be played.” 

Later, the winners attended the 
funeral in a body. 














Fifty Years of Uncle Tom. 


BY FRANK §S. ARNETT. 


ON AUGUST 23, 1852, THE DRAMA OF “‘ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” WAS 
PRODUCED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE NATIONAL THEATER, ON 
CHATHAM STREET, NEW YORK. THE STORY OF ITS PRESENTA- 
TION IS ONE OF ENTHRALLING INTEREST. 


Wu the exception of the Bible,no of all the old time dramatizations 

book has been so widely read of Scott and Cooper? How short 
these last fifty years in the United were the lives of “ Trilby,” “The Gad- 
States as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; 
and the play based on it has been 
presented more frequently than 
any other piece. The 20th of 
March marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the publication of 
the novel. The 23d of August, 
1902, is the semicentennial of 
the production of the drama. 
Not a literary review in America 
remembered the first occasion. 
The dramatic jubilee has been 
left to us to celebrate. 

Putting aside all political or 
sectional opinion, it is an indis- 
putable fact that the work had 
a vital part in our national his- 
tory. To the inherent character 
of the Southern people no one 
today attributes the conditions it 
claimed to picture. So far as the 
picture was true, those condi- 
tions formed part of their un- 
avoidable inheritance, a factor 
in the evolution of the entire 
country. And while it is even 
now, perhaps, too early to discuss 
the purpose or the truth of Mrs. 
Stowe’s book, it is but right that 
on the semicentennial of its 
dramatization some account 
should be given of the most 
marvelous theatrical record 
known to the stage of this or 
of any other country. That rec- 
ord gains additional pertinence 
in this day of dramatizations of 
novels of ephemeral popularity. 

How often is “The Corsi- 
can Brothers” revived? What 









































JOSEPH JEFFERSON, THE DEAN OF THE AMERICAN STAGE, 


(t4 . 
has become of The Gilded WHO HAS PLAYED IN “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 
Age,” of “ Robert Elsmere,” 
Age, uismere, From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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WILLIAM WARREN, BOSTON’S FAVORITE COMEDIAN, 
WHO APPEARED IN “UNCLE TOM” AT THE 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


fly,’ and “The Children of the 
Ghetto”! Yet a crude adaptation of a 
crude romance, given more than three 
hundred consecutive nights in New 
York, is today—fifty years after its first 





























JOHN GILBERT, AN UNCLE TOMMER OF THE OLD 
STOCK DAYS AT THE BOSTON THEATER AND 
IN ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


From a photograph by Riteman, New York. 








witnessed by 
one in every thirty five of-all the men, 


presentation—annually 


women, and children in the United 
States. 

Glance first at the unparalleled story 
of the sale of the book. Three thou- 
sand copies were sold the first day, ten 
thousand the first week; the second 
month eight presses were running night 
and day; ten thousand dollars in royal- 
ties were paid for the first four months; 
three hundred thousand copies were in 
circulation within a year. In London 
the book sold at the rate. of one thou- 
sand a week; eighteen publishers were 
employed simultaneously issuing the 
book—one of whom devoted to it the 
labor of four hundred people and eigh- 
teen presses—how puny are the 
trumpetings of today’s “ record circula- 
tions ”! 

The total sales of “ Uncle Tom” in 
Great Britain and the colonies amount 
to more than two million copies. Mil- 
lions have circulated in other parts 
of the world. Translations have been 
made into at least twenty five languages 
and  dialects—including Bohemian, 
Danish, Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Finnish, Flemish, Magyar, Wallachian, 
Polish, modern Greek, Russian, Servi- 
an, Siamese, Japanese, Chinese, Swe- 
dish, Welsh, French, Italian, German, 
Arabic, Armenian, Hungarian, and 
Illyrian. 

So sensational a success in a work 
possessing theatrical qualities demanded 
immediate dramatization. Even while 
running as a serial the title had been 
seized upon, Stuart Robson making his 
début in Baltimore in a version entitled 
“Unele Tom’s Cabin As It Is.” 

The credit of the first production of 
an actual dramatization of the book is 
customarily awarded to G. L. Aiken’s 
play, given at the Museum in Troy, 
New York, in September, 1852. The 
credit is claimed also for an almost 
simultaneous production of Mrs. Anna 
Marble’s version by J. B. Rice’s com- 
pany in Chicago. In one sense the 
Troy cast is justly looked upon as the 
original. Its version was the first to 
employ the names of the novel’s charac- 
ters, the first faithfully to follow the 
story, the first to make of it an en- 
tire evening’s entertainment. Strictly 








FIFTY YEARS OF UNCLE TOM. 


speaking, nevertheless, the pioneer pro- 
duction was that at the National 
Theater on Chatham Street in New 
York, on Monday, August 23, 1852. 

The scene of this historic event had 
known the début of Lester Wallack’s 
cousins, Fanny and Julia Wallack; the 
triumphs of Edwin Forrest; and the 
original performance of America’s first 
organized band of negro minstrels, 
headed by Dan Bryant. So that Uncle 
Tom stepped upon a stage which, in a 
modest way, was not unhallowed by im- 
portant events. 

All this takes us back further than 
one imagines at first thought. Can the 
year of “ Tom’s ” production have been 
that in which Jenny Lind said farewell 
at Castle Garden? Was Laura Keene’s 
début at Wallack’s so recent, and Mme. 
Alboni’s at the old Broadway? We real- 
ize what “fifty years ago” means in 
this country, and under what primitive 
conditions ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” was 
produced, only when we recall that not 
until three months later ‘was America 
to hear Flotow’s “ Martha,” and not for 
three years Verdi's “Il Trovatore ”; 
that Grisi’s voice had not yet aroused 
our enthusiasm, nor had the tragic 
greatness of Rachel. 

Thackeray was yet to give his parting 
supper to: Lester Wallack and George 
William Curtis in his rooms on Houston 
Street. Imagine him now entertaining 
in that part of town, where once he 
nightly joined in the chorus of “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes!” We re- 
trace but fifty years, yet find a circus 
pitching its tent in a field near the 
Rialto of the New York actor, and the 
arriages of the fashionables stopping 
at theaters where all is now finance by 
day and misery by night. 

“Those dear, dead ladies, they that 
thrilled the gay world of the old Park’s 
‘time ”*—Fanny Kemble, Fanny Ellsler, 
Taglioni, Jenny Lind, Garcia, aye, even 
our first Topsy, Mrs. Howard—their 
shades would not know the Rialto of 
today, nor know our window posters to 
be implements of their former trade. 
Fifty years in New York have worked 
more marvelous changes than centuries 
in the cities of the Old World. 

To tell the truth, it was a sorry per- 
formance, that original presentation of 
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EDWIN F. THORNE, WHO MADE HIS DEBUT, IN 
THE FIFTIES, AS ‘‘EVA” AT THE AMERICAN 
THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO. 


From a photograph by Falk. 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The characters 
we loved as children were all absent— 
and the bloodhounds, too, which we 
feared. The whole was condensed into 
an hour’s action, and was little more 





























GEORGE W. L. FOX, THE “PHINEAS FLETCHER ” OF 
THE ORIGINAL OR AIKEN VERSION OF 
“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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than a travesty followed by a farce. The 
chief feature of the evening was the 
performance ofa rope dancer! The fol- 
lowing is the Sunday newspaper's puff 
preparatory of this really momentous, 
if at the time apparently insignificant, 
event: 

NATIONAL THEATER— The new drama called 


“Uncle Tom's Cabin” will be produced for the first 
time at this popular 
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tional in New York on Monday, July 18, 
1853. Here it was played almost con- 
tinuously until May 13 of the following 
year, its three hundred and twenty five 
consecutive performances having been 
exceeded by less than a dozen later 
dramas. 
It had little to 

sition. The records 


fear from oppo- 
show that the 
Bowery Theater, 





place of amusement. 


with “The Rob- 








The scenery is new and 
beautiful, and the ar- 
tists engaged are of a 
superior order. The 
leading character of 
Edward Wilmot will be 
sustained by Mr. W. G. 
Jones. Herr Cline, the 
great rope dancer, will 
appear in his surprising 
feats, and the enter- 
tainment will conclude 
with the farce of the 
“Mummy,” with Mr. T. 
D. Rice as Ginger 
Blue. 


Pathetiecally 
amusing is it now 











bers ” and ‘ The 
Wreck Ashore,” 
had the only rival 
dramatic attrac- 
tions. There were 
performing dogs 
at Barnum’s Mu- 
seum, a_ petrified 


horse at a now 
forgotten hal}, 
minstrels at 
Christie’s, the 


New Orleans Ser- 
enaders at the 
Chinese Hall on 























to note that in Broadway, and a 
announcing the circus at Sixth 
second and _ last Avenue and 
week, “Uncle Thirty Ninth 
Tom's Cabin Street. Mlle. Casi- 
had shriveled to net’s “ Troupe of 
8: en. Wise W. J. LE MOYNE, AN UNCLE TOMMER oF THE op ‘™0del artists ” in 
the rope dancer STOCK DAYS. living statues and 
had increased in a troupeof charm- 


importance: 


The drama called “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is again 
announced for this evening with the same cast. 
Herr Cline, the celebrated rope dancer, who is every 
night greeted with cheers from audiences who ad- 
mire his daring and elegant feats, will display his 
abilities this evening in a variety of surprising per- 
formances. Add to this great attraction the negro 
delineations of Mr. T. D. Rice, who will appear in 
the drama of “Jim Crow in London.” 


One objects more to “ Herr Cline” 
than to the after pieces, for these were 
written by T. D. Rice, the originator of 
Jim Crow and in‘a sense the father of 
Ethiopian minstrelsy—throughout his 
life one of the most original, most re- 
spected, and best loved figures on the 
American stage. 

Upon the version produced at Troy, 
however, was constructed that with 
which we are now familiar. It re- 
mained in that city for more than one 
hundred nights, opening at the Na- 


From a thetegraph by Schloss. 


‘ers “ opposite the 
entrance to the Crystal Palace” com- 
pleted the ways in which time could be 
killed in New York before- Uncle Tom 
came to town. 

The new version was in six acts, 
eight tableaux, and thirty scenes, and 
was interpreted by the following cast: 


UNcLE Tom. . Greene C. Germon 

St. CLAIR é . George C. Howard 
GUMPTION CUTE . G.C. Fox 

EVA. . . Little Cordelia Howard 
Topsy . Mrs. George C. Howard ° 


PHINEAS FLETCHER . George W. L. Fox 
GreorGE Harris . Mr. Siple 

Stmon LEGREE . . N. B. Clark 
WILSON . . . Mr. Toulmin 
DEACON PERRY Mr. Lingard 


ELIZA > ‘i . Mrs. W. G. Jones 
CASSY . Mrs. Bannister 
OPHELIA . . Mrs. Bradshaw 
EMMELINE . Miss Barber 
MARIE. b . Miss Landers 


This list includes but few names now 
remembered. Greene C. Germon is re- 











called as the husband of the first Joseph 
Jefferson’s granddaughter. Mrs. How- 
ard, at the age of seven, made her début 
at. the Richmond Hill Theater, formerly 
the country residence of Aaron Burr. 
For her daughter, the original va, 
later was written the dramatization of 
Mrs. Stowe’s “ Dred.” George L. Fox, 
her brother, was, as Humpty. Dumply, 
the greatest pantomimic clown the 
American world has ever known. From 
his death dates the decline of the art. 

In later years many famous people 
have appeared in the play. In the hey- 
day of the stock companies few escaped 
it. Any scribbler could dramatize the 
book, any manager could stage the re- 
sult. Mrs. Stowe had failed to protect 
herself, and of the five millions taken at 
thousands of box offices she received 
not one dollar. 









































EFFIE ELLSLER (MRS. FRANK WESTON) WHOSE FIRST 
APPEARANCE ON ANY STAGE WAS AS “ EVA” IN 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., AT THE AGE OF FIVE: 


From a photograph by Thors. 
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LOTTA CRABTREE, WHO, AT THE AGE OF EIGHTEEN, 
FIRST PLAYED “‘ TOPSY,” AFTERWARDS RETAINING 
A 
THE ROLE IN HER REPERTORY. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Hence the faithfully recorded careers 
of the entire profession would reveal, 
in addition to those here named, a host 
of notables who have been in the east. 
But in the “ authorized ” lives of actors 
there is a studied anxiety to avoid all 
reference to Uncle Tom. The roll in- 
cludes Joseph Jefferson, present dean 
of the American stage; John Gilbert, 
last of the great interpreters of the old 
English comedy; J. H. MeVicker, who 
acted in Chicago when Indians in na- 
tive dress still rode through the streets; 
his stepdaughter, Mary Runnion, second 
wife of Edwin Booth; J. E. Studley, 
Frank Aiken, W. J. Le Moyne, and 
William Warren, who for fifty years 
acted at the Boston Museum and was 
the only man permitted to carry a latch 
key to a cozy little house in Bulfinch 
Place, the home also of Booth, Fechter, 
Florence, McCullough. 
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Lotta, when 


social equality, 





about eighteen, 
included Topsy 
in her repertory. 
Emily Rigl, al- 
though she first 
appeared in this 
country as a 
dancer in the 
original produc- 
tion of the 
“ Black Crook,” 
was probably the 
most dramatic 
Cassie we have 
ever hsid. Hen- 
rietta Crosman, 
who afterwards 
achieved fame in 
a night, imper- 
sonated Hliza 
soon after her 
début in “ The 
White Slave.” J. 








many features 
objectionable to 
him were omit- 
ted, but the ab- 
sence of Hva, as 
well as of Topsy, 
must have been 
due to a dearth 
of infant phe- 
nomena. 
English presen- 
tations have been 
notable for orig- 
inal ideas of 
American ¢Uus- 
toms and geog- 
raphy. Professor 
Peck says that 


on a_ Liverpool 
stage St. Clair’s 
New Orleans 


garden was at 
the base of snow 











H. Stoddard was 





capped moun- 





once an admi- 
rable Uncle Tom, 
as was also 
George Kunkel, 
Ada Proctor’s 
husband, prominent in the famous 
Thespian colony surrounding the old 
Baltimore home of Junius Brutus 
Booth. William A. Mestayer, who 
married Therese Vaughn, was one of 
the few excellent Phineas Fletchers. 
John L. Sullivan was, in appearance, 
Mrs. Stowe’s ideal Legree. Wilton 
Lackaye and Theodore Roberts, as 
Uncle Tom and Legree, were successful 
in William A. Brady’s recent New York 
revival. 

Among scores whose first appearance 
on any stage was in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” have been Effie Ellsler, who 
made her début as Hva in 1863; Mrs. 
John W. Albaugh, wife of the Balti- 
more manager, whose first appearance 
was as Topsy in 1855; and Edwin F. 
Thorne, who as a child in San Francisco 
appeared in the réle of Hea. They 
form a goodly company, do _ these 
“Tommers ” of the past! 

Although the play has been pre- 
sented in every European capital, Amer- 
icans might not recognize the versions 
used. In Paris, where the negro finds 


EMILY RIGL WHO, ALTHOUGH ORIGINALLY A BLACK 
CROOK DANCER, WAS PROBABLY THE MOST DRA- 
MATIC “CASSIE” WE HAVE EVER HAD. 


From a photograph by Mora. 


tains; that 
Shelbys Ken- 
tucky home was 
of white marble, 
located on the 
shore of an illimitable lake, on which 
floated a fleet of gondolas; and that Mrs. 
Shelby, at three in the afternoon, ap- 
peared on the veranda in a low necked 
dress and a tiara of diamonds! 

Some six hundred actors live by this 
play exclusively. They are fed and 
lodged, work the year round, without re- 
hearsals, and have no new roles to study. 

Best of all, the “ ghost ” invariably 
walks—a custom he intermittently fol- 
lows at fashionable Broadway theaters. 
A stranded “Tom show” will remain 
an anomaly so long as a million and a 
half people annually witness the play. 
“Uncle Tom” has had more than a 
quarter of a million presentations, and 
the total attendance during the half 
century of its existence equals the total 
population of the United States. 

Nothing indicates a cessation of this 
marvelous popularity—although the 
play is no longer, if ever it were, ad- 
mired as a dramatic work. The time is 
not yet when we can determine if the 
novel will live with the deathless 


classics. 
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U. S. TRANSPORT THE SHERMAN. 


How the Soldier Goes to War. 


BY CARL HACKETT. 


ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENTS OF MODERN 
WARFARE IS THE GROWTH OF THE TRANSPORT SERVICE—THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY SOLDIER IS CARRIED TO THE BATTLEFIELD 
IN VESSELS SPECJALLY DESIGNED TO CONVEY HIM, HIS STORES, 
AND HIS MOUNTS, TO VAST DISTANCES. OVER SEA WITHOUT 
MATERIAL DIMINUTION OF HIS COMFORT. 


|’ seems only yesterday that to the 

man in the street news of a defeat 
meant depression, and news of a victory 
elation. It did not occur to him that in 
the sufferings to which flesh is heir one 
meant almost as much or as little as the 
other to the soldiers engaged. That the 
soldier who had not fought, but who 
had been marched or driven from point 
to point, in sunshine or storm, could 
have aught of which to complain did 
not interest him. War may not have 
lost all of its glamour, but it has been 
shorn of much of its meretricious allure- 
ment. ‘The soldier no longer marches 
to battle to the music of a brass band, 
with flags flying and gaudy uniforms 
blazing. The “Up, guards, and at 
’em!” class of order has gone out of 
fashion. War has become a business, 
and the side which wins is that which 
conducts every department with the 
greater forethought. 

No country in the world is so quick 
to recognize merit that has a business 
side as is the United States. War 
against Spain was declared by this 


country upon April 25, 1898. The 
nation had expected it, but the actual 
outbreak of hostilities was something of 
ashock. It had talked war, but had not 
thought it. As the war took on age it 
acquired responsibilities that had not 
been dreamed of. ‘To muster an army 
upon paper was easy enough. To drill 
and equip it required only a short time. 
To carry it from the coast of Florida to 
Cuba did not seem a large undertak- 
ing, but as the transport system had 
hardly been born, the job, small as it 
looked, loomed ever larger as the days 
passed, 

Difficulties were intensified by Ad- 
miral Dewey’s decisive victory over the 
Spanish fleet at Manila. The Spaniards 
offered to surrender the city. As the 
Admiral testified, recently, before a 
Congressional Committee, he would 
have accepted the surrender had he had 
five thousand troops at hand. But he 
had nothing save his ships and their 
crews. The. Filipinos in insurrection 
against Spain furnished amusement to 
the civilized world. It was the general 
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ment decided to make 











San Francisco the port of 
departure. 

The seat of prepara- 
tion was transferred to 
the Pacific Coast. The 
great need of the hour 
was shipping. Anything 
that could float and was 
for sale was inspected. 
Anything that was sea- 
worthy and that was ob- 
tainable for a reasonable 
price was chartered. 
While the war was con- 
fined to Cuba the gov- 
ernment’s. resources 
were ample, and among 
its fleet was more than 


one yacht for which 
no reward was asked 
or taken. No offers, 


however, were made that 
were more heroic than 
that made by Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt in the 
first year of the Civil 
War. The Vanderbilt 
was considered then the 
finest steamship afloat. 
She had cost eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 
An agent of the govern- 
ment asked Commodore 
Vanderbilt to name his 
price. He replied that if 
his country needed The 
Vanderbilt the ship was 














hers without price. His 





BRIGADIER GENERAL OSCAR F. LONG, IN CHARGE OF UNITED STATES 


TRANSPORT SERVICE. 


opinion that any other nation would 
have dominated them in a few months. 
This opinion has undergone a _ change. 
When the Filipinos discovered that free- 
dom was not to be under their own flag 
until they had shown their fitness for 
government, it became plain that they 
had a side that was not humorous. 

The Philippines were seven thousand 
five hundred miles distant from San 
Francisco. The trip between the latter 
and Manila by steamer occupied twenty 
eight days. The voyage between New 
York and Manila, by way of the Suez 
Canal, took forty days. 


The govern-- 


reward was a gold medal, 
awarded by the unani- 
mous vote of both Houses 
of Congress. The war was a godsend, in 
a sense, to the Pacific Coast, where the 
times, for the moment, were not pros- 
perous. All sorts of industries began to 
hum in California. 

In a month after war had been de- 
clared, the government had chartered 
the steamships Australia, City of Pe- 
king, and City of Sidney; and on May 
25, 1898, they left port with twenty five 
hundred officers and men for the Philip- 
pines. In less than another month over 
ten thousand men were on the sea or 
had arrived at Manila. For a year the 
transport service was conducted by 








HOW THE SOLDIER GOES TO WAR. 


private firms. The government had not 
been idle. Those who knew not, the 
ropes at the outbreak of the war knew 
them fairly well when the war was a 
year old. 

Then the government organized its 
own transport service as a_ special 
- branch of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment of the army. Every transport 
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fited by the voyage. Horses and mules 
have been carried in thousands, and the 
loss has been insignificant. In fact, 
the Tacoma, the only sailing ship in 
the service, arrived at Manila with one 
more horse than was carried on the 
manifest; a foal-had been dropped on « 
the voyage and was carried safely to 
port! 









































EMBARKING CAVALRY MOUNTS ON BOARD A TRANSPORT. 


was equipped in the most modern way. 
fach of them was furnished with re- 
frigerating and water distilling plants, 
so that fresh water and fresh vegetables 
were always possible. There may live 
soldiers who survived long voyages, 
under hatches much of the time, with 
“salt horse ” as the only dish. If such 
live they may envy the soldier of today. 
He travels as traveled the men of 
money a generation ago upon the great 
ocean liners. 

In three years the Transport Service 
has carried three hundred thousand men 
forth and back from the Philippines, 
and has carried them in such a way that 
none has suffered and many have bene- 


The freight carried mounted into 
hundreds of thousands of tons—over 
four hundred thousand tons in three 
years. The mail matter carried in three 
years weighed one million six hundred 
thousand pounds. One transport, the 
Dix, upon each trip carried ten thou- 
sand five hundred tons of freight, or 
the equivalent of five hundred and 
twenty five car loads. The service con- 
sisted of twenty six vessels, with a 
carrying capacity of twenty two thou- 
sand men and forty five thousand tons 
of stores. 

The service was organized, practi- 
cally, by General Oscar F. Long, who has 
been at its head since its inauguration. 
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So well has it been conducted that every 
vessel but one has paid for itself within 
a year. This, too, in spite of the fact 
that all the crews are whites, and that 
eight per cent are American citizens. 
It might be remembered, also, that the 
service gets no subsidy for carrying the 
mails between San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Guam, and the Philippines. 

The Transport Service of the United 
States is considered a model by other 
powers. The best evidence that it is 
worthy to be considered in such favor- 
able light is furnished by the experience 
of the Scandia. That steamship was 
bought from the Hamburg American 
Line. While it was in possession of its 
former owners it was used as a trans- 
port by Russia. It carried two thou- 
sand four hundred Russian troops from 
a European to a Chinese port. When 
it became the property of the United 
States the Scandia’s limit became one 
thousand two hundred men. This cir- 
cumstance alone will serve to show how 
three hundred thousand persons were 
carried to and from the Philippines 
without the loss of a life. 


The United States and Great Britain 
in their two latest wars have shown the 
civilized world how energetic nations 
can convey great bodies of troops vast 
distances over water in safety and com- 
fort. They have girdled the earth with 
transports and have demonstrated that 
the ocean need have no terrors for a 
properly organized Army Department. 
The Transport Service has been raised 
to front rank in the armies of the 
world powers, and to the United States 
belongs the credit of possessing the best 
equipped, the most efficient, of all the 
nations. 

The pomp and glory of war have de- 
parted from San Francisco. No longer 
do the inhabitants stand with bared 
heads as the boys set out for the war. 
War has become a business. Down at 
the old gray dock for three years has * 
been a scene of unremitting activity. 
Vessels come and go with clock-like 
regularity. Twice a month an official 
has stood on the wharf, an open watch 
in hand, waiting the hour of noon. As 
the hand pointed the hour, a signal has 
been given, and the huge structure of 









































CAVALRY HORSES STABLED ON BOARD A UNITED STATES TRANSPORT. 
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A TRANSPORT LEAVING SAN FRANCISCO, THE RIGGING CROWDED WITH SOLDIERS. 


steel and iron alongside has started on 
its voyage with men and sustenance to 
the far away islands over sea. 

So soon as one vessel leaves, another 
takes its place, and preparations begin 
for the next trip. Night and day steve- 
dores store material for the great army 
in the yawning holds of the vessels, 


horses and mules are slung on board, 
men march quickly up the gang planks 
to their stations. There is no bustle, no 
excitement. AIF is quiet, all is orderly. 
It is the apotheosis of modern war, the 
triumph of the Transport Service. The 
peaceful departments have their vic- 
tories no less than the fighting arms. 








Two New Mintstries 
BY JOHN BRENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE HAVE CHANGED THEIR PREMIERS 
AT PRACTICALLY THE SAME TIME—THE NEW CABINETS ARE 
INTERESTING STUDIES IN POLITICAL EVOLUTION. 


ITHIN a few weeks of each other, their destinies. In France M. Waldeck- 
two great European powers re- Rousseau has given place to M. Emile 
cently changed the men in charge of Combes and a new ministry. In Great 









































THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, THE NEW PRIME MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
A NEPHEW AND DISCIPLE OF LORD SALISBURY. 


From a photograph copyrighted by Lafayette, Dublin. 
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Britain, Lord Salisbury, the oldest 
statesman in Europe, has withdrawn 
from the political arena, and his 
place has been taken by his nephew, 
Mr. Arthur James Balfour. 

In both countries the change in 
premiership denotes a development, 
an onward movement. The new 
French ministry is animated by so- 
cialistie and radical theories of a 
nature to make men watch with in- 
terest the immediate evolution of 
internal affairs. The ministry is the 
forty first since the downfall of the 
Empire, and is termed the most 
anti clerical of all the republican 
cabinets. The new British min- 
istry, under Mr. Balfour, is more re- 
markable for the absence of the late 
prime minister than for any new 
element that has been introduced 
into it. 

The acceptance by Mr. Balfour 
of the premiership of Great Britain 
denotes a change from the state- 
craft of the nineteenth century to 
the practical administration of the 
twentieth, a scarcely perceptible 
step onward in the political develop- 
ment. of the nation. The appoint- 
ment of M. Combes to the premier- 
ship of France denotes a radical 
change in national sentiment, a 
sympathy with socialism. 

Had any other statesman than 
Mr. Balfour—the nephew, the dis- 
ciple, for seventeen years the most 
trusted henchman of Lord Salis- 
bury—been chosen as prime min- 
ister, the change in British policy 
would have been either markedly 
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retrogressive or dangerously pro- 








gressive. 
bridge the chasm between the old 
order of things and the new, and 
his appointment assures a rational 
development where there was peril 
of a violent revolution. 

Fifty four years of age, long and 
lanky, Mr. Balfour has little of his 
uncle’s physical appearance. It is only 
when one looks closely into his face that 
one recognizes the stamp of the Cecils, 
the most renowned governing family in 
England. In personality Mr. Balfour 
differs almost as much from the late 
prime minister as in form, Whereas 


Mr. Balfour alone could yp 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, THE MOST INTERESTING 


FACTOR IN BRITISH PUBLIC LIFE, WHO WAS INJURED 


IN A STREET ACCIDENT ON JULY 7. 


From a photograph copyrighted by London Stereoscofic Co. 


Lord Salisbury was acrid, sarcastic, 
more witty than tactful in dealing with 
his own followers, Mr. Balfour is 
suave, gentle, and in party matters emi- 
nently politic. He will make an ex- 
cellent forerunner to Mr. Chamberlain, 
should the British nation desire that 
statesman as its chief. 

Meanwhile, in the outer affairs of the 
nation, Mr. Chamberlain is likely to 
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control the guiding power. England has 
grown to recognize him as the modern 
man, has learned to look to him for 
its progressive spirit. Wherever experi- 
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its constituents than from any indica- 
tions of its policy. M. Emile Combes . 
is a man of sixty seven years of age, 
small, wiry, with keen eyes half hidden 









































LORD SALISBURY, WHO WAS THREE 


TIMES PRIME 


MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN, AND A 


MEMBER OF EVERY CONSERVATIVE CABINET SINCE 1866. 


ence and knowledge of the traditions of 
the past are necessary, it turns to Mr. 
Balfour, the man schooled in the diplo- 
macy of Lord Salisbury. But for its 
expansion it looks to Mr. Chamberlain 
and the younger men trained under 
him. 

The French Ministry possesses a 
greater interest from the personality of 


behind gold eyeglasses. A friend of 
President Loubet and of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, he has been for years the 
leader of the Radical group in the 
Senate. ‘To the public at large his per- 
sonality is little known, and his capacity 
is judged more by the men who have 
elected to serve with him than by any 
record of his past. 





M. Combes took short time to form a 
_cabinet. Within forty eight hours he 
had gathered about him M. Rouvier, the 
new Minister of Finance; M. Vallé 
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and General André as Minister of 
War. 
Of the newcomers one of the men of 


greatest importance is M. Rouvier, who 









































Minister of Justice; M. Camille Pelle- 
tan, Minister of Marine; M. Trouillot, 
Minister of Commerce; M. Maruéjouls, 
Minister of Public Works; M. Chaumié, 
Minister of Public Instruction; M. Gas- 
ton Doumergue, Minister of Colonies; 
M. Mougeot, Minister of Agriculture. 
With these M. Delcassé will continue 
to act as Minister of Foreign Affairs 








M. EMILE COMBES, THE NEW PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE, A LEADER OF THE RADICALS, 
From a photograph by Piron, Paris. 


has been six times a minister and who 
is one of the strongest economists of 
France. As it is the avowed object of 
M. Combes to secure financial reform, 
the hard work of the new cabinet will 
in all probability fall upon M. Rouvier, 
now a man of sixty years of age, but 
tall, muscular, and active. 

M. Vallé, the new Minister of Justice, 
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is a man. still 
young at fifty 
seven, a powerful 
orator anda 
statesman with a 
clean record to his 
credit. M. Vallé is 
regarded as one of 
the strongest men 
in the new min- 
istry. 

A man of curi- 
ous appearance, 
careless of dress, a 
destructive critic, 
is the new Min- 
ister of Marine, M. 
Camille Pelletan, 
a Parisian and a 
journalist. He for 
the first time oc- 
cupies the  posi- 
tion he consist- 
ently has attacked 
ever since his first 
entry into politics, 
and men are 
watching the suc- 
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cess he 

achieve. 
With 

statesmen in 


may 








tried 


charge of the 
portfolios of Fi- 
nance, War, and 
Foreign Affairs, 
the Combes Min- 
istry may be ex- 
pected to give a 
creditable account 
of itself. 

With time our 
interest in the 
composition of 


foreign govern- 
ments grows 
greater. We are 
now a world 


power, our money 
is invested in Lon- 











don and = Paris, 
and their states- 

















men affect our in- 





terests but little 
less than their own 
nations. 


M. VALLE, MINISTER OF JUSTICE, AN ORATOR OF 
REPUTE AND A MAN OF STERLING HONESTY. 


From a photograph by Piron, Paris. 










































































M. ROUVIER, MINISTER OF FINANCE, A SHREWD 
ECONOMIST. 


From a photograph by Petit, Paris. 


M. CAMILLE PELLETAN, MINISTER OF MARINE, A 
BITTER CRITIC OF PAST GOVERNMENTS. 


From a photograph by Nadar, Paris. 























Hypocrite’s Day. 


HOW THE SON OF SILK GOWN RETRIEVED THE FORTUNES OF A FAMILY. 


BY ROSE ROBERTS IRELAND. 


i, 


OU may have read in late October 
issues of Louisville or Lexington 
(IXentucky) papers this notice, printed 
the morning following the race for the 
Breeders’ Cup at the Lexington fall 
meeting: 

WANTED : Information regarding the whereabouts 
of the racing and brood mare Silk Gown, sire Longfel- 
low, formerly in the stable of Colonel John Claiborne, 
Woodford County, Ky. Silk Gown was sold anony- 
mously by the Lexington Horse Breeders’ Association, 
June 18th, 1899. $10,000 will be paid for this mare 
by the undersigned if her rightful owner can prop- 
erly identify her. 

Harvey Timmons, Auctioneer, 
: Lexington, Ky. 


II. 


“Come on, Hyp! Let’s beat the 
‘rail birds’ to the track! There is no 
fog this morning, and I want to try 
you out before the talent has a view of 
your speed.” 

So spoke John Claiborne, aged fif- 
teen, jockey by profession, gentleman 
by birth and instincts, and stanch friend 
of the two year old colt who appeared 
on the race program as 

Hypocrite ; b.g.; owner, Major H. Clay Rankin, 
Woodford Co., Ky.; rider, Claiborne, 95; colors, 
pink with apple green bars. 

The horse stood alert, every fiber of 
his body strung to pleasurable excita- 
tion as the boy loosed the halter and led 
his charge out from Stable “ B” at the 
Lexington Fair Grounds just after 
dawn on the day of the race for the 
Breeders’ Cup. 

The stable cooks were astir, and, as 
they peeled potatoes and onions or 
sliced ham for breakfast, sang weird 
negro chants, partly religious, partly 
amatory, and mostly gibberish, the tune 
wailing as on the Zambesi or Guinea 
coast long years ago. 

A few trainers and groggy looking 
stable boys were bent over tin basins 
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washing sleep and hay dust from their 
eyes, while the majority of the horsey 
entourage still slept, having lingered 
late in the moonlight by the fire, in- 
haling “dope ” and many “ Caporals.” 

“ Forcin’ the season a little, ain’t ye, 
kid?” hailed Mat Weedon, a veteran 
trainer, as he gently struck a match on 
his trousers. 

“Oh I don’t know. I’ve been awake 
a long time, and thought I might as 
well take him over now as later.” 

“Sort o’ narvous, I, reckon! Well, 
’at’s natchal. This is the biggest hoss 
day you was ever in. I cal’late you 
didn’t sleep much. Hyp looks as if he 
knowed somepin’ was doin’, too. Any 
fevah in his flank?” and he turned up 
the blanket and felt the firm, cool skin. 
“ He’s in bully form, Johnny, and fit as 
a fiddle.” 

“T think he’s right,” replied John 
sententiously. “ He hasn’t odds enough 
on to make him go lame. Being such an 
outsider saves him the bad luck that 
hits favorites. What d’ye think the 
post odds will be against him, Mat?” 

“ Well, he was sixty to one last night 
at the Phoenix, but they may drop to 
fifty or forty at the track, specially if 
he shows well warmin’ up and the wise 
ones get a line on him. I’m goin’ to 
take a few tickets myself if them figures 
is posted, for I like his chances with 
you up. Colonel! ” 

“Well, he may surprise somebody 
and finish further in the money than 
even you expect!” called back the boy 
as, with hand on the bit ring and a 
featherweight saddle on his arm, he led 
Hypocrite across the dewy grass to- 
wards the track. 

The horse, hooded, blanketed, and 
booted to all externals as was the 
mount of a Crusader, raised his muzzle 
and drew in the sweet breeze through 
distended nostrils. 

"“TLike the air, baby?” half whis- 
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pered the boy, as he foted the gelding’s 
big fawn eyes sweep across the horizon. 

With that sudden drop of the head by 
which horses express affectionate ac- 
quiescence, Hypocrite indicated that he 
did love the morning after the night in 
a close box stall, and also loved the little 
two legged man thing beside him. 

The great grand stand loomed eerie 
and empty, with swaying shadows up 
at the back and in the rafters. Fancy 
could hear the echoes of yesterday’s 
laughter and badinage, the screams of 
exultant joy or wavering doubt as close 
finishes won or lost for the well dressed, 
gesticulating mob on tiptoe. The 
whitewashed stand for the judges stood 
spectral in the gray morning light, and 
the breeze made a silvery tinkle in the 
starter’s bell. 

John girthed his saddle over the body 
clothing, saying the while: “It’s a day 
to win, Hyp, and the track is just as 
you like it. Not so hard as a billiard 
table nor as soft as a swamp. You'll 
pull it off; I feel it in my bones, old 
boy. And do it—do it, for the mother’s 
sake and mine! ” 

The colt’s eyes, infinitely caressing as 
they looked at the boy, said clearly that 
he knew and understood. Then astride, 
John galloped around the yellow sanded 
seven eighths, over which were carried 
the hopes and despair of thousands 
each day of this festal, hectic week. 
The exhilarating freshness of the air 
as it swept by his reddening cheeks 
cleared the cobwebs of the night from 
his brain, none too well rested by a 
dreamful sleep. A sharp pang of rebel- 
lion welled up in his throat, and drove 
wistful, self pitying tears to his eyes as 
he thought of himself and the pictures 
his mother once drew of his future at 
college and a life befitting her son. 
Looking down at his thin, chapped 
hands, blue and pinched in the frosty 
air, a sympathetic shiver ran through 
his little trained down body. 





III. 


THERE is a mystery in the coming 
day which steals in on the wakeful of 
any age. ‘The earth, fresh from its dew 


bath, gives forth odors of night bloom 
and the incense of new born flowers. 
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And so our little man, astride the 
happy beast, felt the inspiration of the 
moment, and the passing depression 
was lifted from him in a hope that rang 
so true it seemed certainty, and lit up 
his earnest face. 

Between his knees he felt the warm, 
throbbing body of the horse, realized 
the companionship of rider and horse 
friend, and knew he was not alone. 
Hypocrite swung along in great easy 
strides, bowing his head and cocking his 
ears in the fine ecstasy of warming 
blood and swelling muscles. 

John knew that others not far away 
had spent the night in restless dreams. 
Over the county line in Woodford his 
mother and old Andy, the black stable- 
man, were sharing each anxious mo- 
ment with him. The expectancy of 
mother, son, and serving man was not 
born solely of hope, nor of that wish 
which is father to the thought. There 
were sounder reasons for believing that 
Hypocrite could land the coveted cup, 
the Blue Ribbon of the Kentucky turf, 
with its princely purse attached. 
Neither the colt’s owner, nor any horse- 
men nor betting folk dreamed of the 
possibilities which the boy knew lay in 
the fleet heels of his mount. 

Hypocrite had lineage, and John, 4 
true son of Kentucky, knew “ blood ” 
when he met it. The sire of the geld- 
ing was Ben Abou, a horse with a bril- 
liant record, and the progenitor of 
many successful racers. His dam, Silk 
Gown, was a princess of the Longfellow 
dynasty—that breed royal of the equine 
kingdom. 

Her paternal forebears stretched back 
to the good old English blood of Leam- 
ington by Faugh-a-Ballagh. On the 
distaff side she had fire and comeliness 
from her dam, Nantura by the famed 
Eclipse. Among Silk Gown’s brothers 
and sisters who had shown the Long- 
feilow stride in the classic races . of 
America and Europe were Thora, Irish 
King, Long Taw, Bell Boy, Kaloolah, 
Longstreet, Poet Scout, and Semper 
Fidelis—that Roman nosed, white 
footed clan which is today the peerage 
of the Stud Book. 

The children of these turf kings and 
queens had demonstrated that. speed 
and stamina which were expected of 

















their blue blood, but the colts of Silk 
Gown had, one after another, disap- 
pointed the expectations of their 
owners and turned out “dead ones,” 
in the vernacular of the track. The 
strain seemed to have run out its an- 
cient quality, and the beautiful horse 
was pronounced useless as a brood mare 
after her own racing days were over. 


IV. 


A STRANGE and coincidental likeness 
existed between the fortunes of the 
Claibornes and that of the seemingly ill 
fated Silk Gown. 1 

Colonel Claiborne was an old school 
Kentuckian of the julep drinking, cock 
fighting sort. He had been a Bour- 
bon in politics, an abstainer in re- 
ligion, had sworn roundly when and 
where he chose, and played poker on 
County Court days for money, hogs, or 
harness. Mrs. Claiborne was a gentle- 
woman from her cameo face to her 
diminutive slippers. In early married 
life, being externally subdued by her 
Gothic lord into a composite of sweet- 
ness and self repression, her manner, 
voice, and gowns became an emotional 
amalgam of dove gray. 

She was the daughter of a Confeder- 
ate general of the finest type of 
Southron, a little man, scarce five feet 
and an inch, whose war record had 
proved that there is no corollation be- 
tween the quality of one’s courage and 
the size of one’s boots. Mrs. Claiborne 
had from her father his slight physique, 
stoicism, and high moral courage, and 
these she had transmitted to her young- 
est son, who escaped the bar sinister of 
his father’s temperamental shortcom- 
ings. 

On the death of the colonel his stable 
was knocked down to an Eastern man. 
With it went Silk Gown. After a few 
years on the New Yorker’s stock farm 
the mare demonstrated her apparent in- 
ability to mother a foal which could 
cheat the distance flag, and, with her 
youngest colt, was shipped in disgust to 
Lexington to be offered for sale anony- 
mously by the Breeders’ Association. 

On hearing that the family pet was 
to be sold at public auction, perhaps to 
some negro huckster or clumsy yokel 
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who might misuse the dainty animal, 
Mrs. Claiborne could not resist the 
temptation of buying her. Ata consid- 
erable sacrifice she parted with an old 
Chantilly lace shawl to the judge’s wife, 
who had always admired it, and with 
thirty dollars of the money so realized 
Silk Gown was secured at the sale under 
the plebeian name of Nancy Botts, and 
no one in the crowd dreamed that a 
daughter of Longfellow, yet in her 
prime, had gone for the price of a Paris 
hat. 

Silk Gown’s colt, a likely looking 
yearling, was sold to Major Rankin, 
whose farm adjoined Claiborne Manor. 
Possessing to a marked degree that 
characteristic of Kentucky chatelaines 
—ability to judge horse flesh—Mrs. 
Claiborne at first sight was impressed 
with the striking points of resemblance 
between the colt and his grandsire, 
Longfellow, 

At his mother’s request John was em- 
ployed by Major Rankin as the groom 
and trainer of the new colt who bore 
upon his blanket the sinister name of ~ 
“ Hypocrite.” Mrs. Claiborne, with in- 
tuition which seemed inspired, saw in 
the development of her boy and of the 
colt an augury of promise in which 
these two youngest in the line of master 
and horse.were to retrieve name, fame, 
and fortune for their own. 


Vi 


THE talent, touts, and tipsters of the 
racing guild had come in great muster. 
All the famous “ Books” were repre- 
sented in the “line.” The knowing 
ones were there in big pearl buttoned 
top coats, and quiet, pale faced brokers 
in long London paddocks with their 
whispered quick entry of thousands. 
The betting fraternity took most to 
Plumed Knight, whose sire had won the 
Hathorn Cup at Saratoga and whose 
racing blood through Guinivere, the 
winner of last year’s Suburban, made 
him the favorite at the top price. 

The stop watches pointed to half past 
two; the saddling bell would ring at 
three for the “ Breeders”, as the days 
were short and dusk fell early. Car- 
riages were massed in the quarter 
stretch and along the fence where, in 
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the forenoon, the “rail birds” had 
perched, muffled and humped, talking 
sagely of “ Himyar noses,” “St. Blaise 
hocks,” “iron legs,” and “selling 
skates.” 

The stand was packed with people of 
fashion and of the half world, dressed 
in the swagger license of the race course 
—gay hats, gayer gowns, and much 
color, natural and otherwise. 

The bell clanged stridently as John 
started from the paddock to the weigh- 
ing room with a half score of boys, all 
tanned and peaked like himself, but, 
unlike John, with dazed or blank ex- 
pressions, peering mink-like from under 
the overhanging visors. 

Twelve entry numbers were posted 
and, as they began the historic “ prelim- 
inary canter,” each colt looked fit to 
win his ransom. The sun glistened on 
the harlequinade formed by the jackets, 
sashes, and caps of the jockeys. The 
favorite held the attention of the 
crowd. Little heed was given the bay 
colt of whom the form sheets told noth- 
ing, and whose owner’s colors had never 
been seen through a floral design. 

Now and then, some poor strapped 
devil with his last dollar on a “long 
shot ” would work his way to the fence 
and give a “ God speed ” to an impassive 
jockey and his unheralded mount. 

Mat Weedon, standing by with 
bucket, sponge, and blanket, took note 
of Hypocrite’s free, even motion, the 
satin gleam of his coat, his round barrel 
and rangy legs. He felt that the ten 
dollars he had placed on him at fifty to 
one was a fair bet if he lost. 


VI. 


THE bell called back the straying field 
and they came curveting, sidling, and 
backing to the starting trap with all the 
provoking inconsequentiality of high 
mettled colts. 

The braying band, the low rumble 
from the betting shed, the sea of wa- 
ving color added to the nervousness ot 
each horse and rider. John had drawn 
a good position, third from the rail, the 
favorite on his off side, and on his left, 
Arahgowan, a kicking sorrel brute. 

Ten of the twelve starters being in 
fair line, the trap was sprung and 
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“Go!” leaped from the lips of the 
white hatted starter. 

“They're off!” yelled the book 
makers. The cry was echoed by the 
crowd and repeated in New York, 
Orleans, Frisco, and wherever a Morse 
key ticked the message to a pool room, 
open or blind. 

John held Plumed Knight’s flank, 
and kept his eye on the sorrel, who 
looked mean enough to “ shoulder ” on 
his own account. 

Around the first turn they went. in 
line as though fastened to the spoke of 
a merry go round. ‘The favorite was go- 
ing easily and the others seemed waiting 
for him to cut out the pace. John held 
Hypocrite firmly, and felt enough re- 
serve force in the colt to head the 
“sprint ” of any of his rivals. 

When the back stretch was entered - 
John suddenly divined that something 
was afoot beside the horses. From the 
expression of the jockey on the sorrel 
and a quick sign which he threw the 
boy on the other side of Plumed 
Knight, Claiborne realized that by not 
falling back, as was expected of him, 
he was preventing these two worthies 
“ pocketing ” the favorite. 

He decided in an instant there was 
one of two things to be done; either 
stay where he was abreast of the Knight 
and take chances of escaping a “ pock- 
et” or, forfeiting his position, drop 
back and come up on the outside in the 
home stretch. He decided to hold his 
place. This course seemed to justify 
his judgment until well around the last 
turn. The leaders were running abreast 
like the four of a Roman chariot when 
Plumed Knight began to drop back, 
winded and dead beat. 

A groan went up from the stand as 
the field glasses discovered the calamity. 
Seeing the dangerous rival the favorite 
had left in his place, the conspirators 
crowded in to “shoulder” and do the 
trick to the “ dark horse.” 

To evade their scheme John pulled 
Hypocrite so that he appeared to be 
dropping out of the running, unable to 
stand the gruelling pace set by the 
leaders. As the brown head gradually 
faded past their flanks the scheming 
jockeys dismissed the bay as a potential- 
ity in the race. The rest of the field 











was strung out in hopeless distance. 
Having cleared from the leaders a half 
length behind Arahgowan, John used 
the spur for the first time and the colt 
launched forward, recovering the 
ground he had lost in sweeping bounds. 

Feeling him take the bit, John knew 
that the spirit of Longfellow was sur- 
ging within the horse. The keen wind 
lashed him like a whip, his stride 
lengthened, and, with the boy riding 
with every ounce of his body, by a mag- 
nificent spurt of speed and stamina 
Hypocrite passed the sorrel and Ruth- 
erford, kicking the yellow dust in their 
faces as he thundered under the wire. 

The emotion of the crowd had seem- 
ingly exhausted itself when the favorite 
gave up the game back at the turn. A 
new delirium had arisen, full of ques- 
tion and amazement, as that magnifi- 
cent strange colt forged his perfect body 
ahead of two as famous horses and two 
as clever riders as the turf of America 
knew. John heard the confused babel 
of voices and the mad cheering which 
crowned his victory. He felt himself 
hugged by the major and carried in a 
big flowery horseshoe to the paddock 
to be photographed. Over and through 
it all he was conscious of the exaltation 
of victory, not for the prowess nor for 
the purse, but for the sake of the little 
mother. 

It was the witching, happy hour when 
lovers go a wooing and evening songs 


AFTERMATH. 
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are crooned. The great orange disk 
of a harvest moon slowly drew up from 
the distant, undulating line of Blue 
Grass upland and, as it swung free of 
the horizon, silvered the tree tops and 
whitened the cabins and fences that 
crouched and crept over the farm 
lands. 

There was chill in the air, and frost 
glistened in the reedy October fields 
and on the dry and broken mullein 
stalks that limped along the road side 
to the dead march of autumn. 

At the gate before her little home, 
Mrs. Claiborne stood looking up the 
broad white turnpike that leads to 
Lexington. 

A shawl about her slight figure kept 
out the gathering chill and she leaned 
Ler head against the gate post in weary 
acknowledgement of a day’s anxiety and 
unrest. Like an ebon sentinel, the 
faithful Andy stood by the horse block 
at the rode side, starting every time a 
toad hopped among the dead leaves, a 
rabbit skipped across the road, or the 
pole creaked down at the toll gate. 
Presently, hoof beats were heard on the 
old covered bridge a quarter of a mile 
away and the mother, with a half sup- 
pressed sob in her voice, cried, “ It’s 
John—it’s John!” 

And it was John back with the news 
of the victory and of the fortune that 
lay in Silk Gown—mother of the King 


-of the Turf. 
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WE planted love that it should be 
Some day a fair, majestic tree 
With joys like sweet fruit on its boughs, 


That full grown it might shelter us 
Beneath its shadow glorious, 
Where bird-like our two hearts should house. 


Two planted, sweet, but ah, today 


One comes alone the olden way. 


But lo, where towering boughs should be, 
And fair, great branches, see, where one 


Wan blossom opens to the sun— 


A little rose of memory. 





Theodosia Garrison. 
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A PING PONG SONG. 
(WITH APOLOGIES TO TENNYSON.) 
Pine out, wild balls, from the wild bat— 
On with the game! Turn high the 
light, 
For ere we sever for the night 
I'll win one set from you, that’s flat! 


Ping out the old, pong in the new— 
Bridge whist is utterly forgot, 
And e’en for golf we’re not so hot; 
Ping pong’s the game for me and you! 


Ping in the man with stroke so free, 
Strong wrist and deft, experienced 
hand; 
Pong out the weakling who can’t stand 
Ping pong from nine o’clock till three! 


Ping out the old, pong in the new— 
Ping, merry balls, across the table; 
Shatter as much as you are able 

Of china, glass, and ormolu. 


Ping in the craziest fad of all; 
And while the eggshell spheroid flies 
Let tumult, dust, and shouting rise 
In every household’s dining hall! 
R. H. Titherington. 





A DISAPPOINTED SUMMER GIRL. 


WHEN grandmamma at Sulphur Springs 
Vivacious summers spent of old, 
Time sped for her on azure wings, 
For she had lovers manifold. 
Devout, imperious, cautious, bold, 
Of frolic mood, of mien austere— 
The tale of them is never told. 
Where are the beaux of yester year? 


And mother, too, a long list brings 
Of those who valued as fine gold 
The least of her light flutterings. 
No art, she says, she wrought to hold 
The rivals for the smiles she doled, 
Throughout her summers at the Pier. 
Ah, swiftly have time’s changes rolled! 
Where are the beaux of yester year? 


Now, I’ve done many strenuous things; 
I’ve golfed and driven, swum and 
bowled, 
To fit my bow with many strings, 
Yet have no victories to unfold. 


At spring and camp, on beach and wold, 
A single swain is triumph clear. 

There are so few when all are polled! 
Where are the beaux of yester year? 


Nymphs, in an age when men seem cold 
And searce, a thought there is to cheer. 
We’ve probably been somewhat sold 
About those beaux of yester year! 
Anne O’Hagan 


UNSPOILED. 


Her college days were done; her ways 
Were just as sweet as ever: 

She seemed to be but one degree 
More beautiful and clever. 

Of course she knew a thing or two— 
Her sheepskin duly read so— 

But never once to Cupid’s dunce 
She said so. 


He tried a week or more to speak, 
And yet for all his yearning 
His heart was somehow stricken dumb 
When it recalled her learning. 
How could he tell his story well 
To one so far above him? 
But speak he did at last and bid 
Her love him. 


It was the old, old story told, 
And true it was, if stupid. 
One is not wise to criticise 
The words and ways of Cupid. 
His arm around her waist she wound— 
An evidence of knowledge !— 
Then, with a kiss, she whispered: “ This 
Beats college!” 
Felix Carmen. 


THE DOLEFUL LOVER. 


Since first I set eves upon Nancy, 

My thoughts have gone round in a 
swirl; 

Some magic, some white necromancy, 
Abides in the girl. 

So strong is the spell, I have sued her 
To pity my passion and pain; 

But though I have ardently wooed her, 
I’ve wooed her in vain! 





I’ve dressed with the care of a dandy 
Whenever I ventured to call; 

I’ve offered the choicest of candy 
At concert and ball; 
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T’ve sent her a sequence of sonnets 
With love’s burning ecstasy writ; 
I’ve raved o’er-hér ravishing bonnets, 

Yet failed of a hit. 


I’ve plod and perspired as her caddy 
When blinding the sun blistered down; 
I’ve played it up sweet to her daddy 
Each noontide in town; 
I’ve whispered my heart has enshrined 
her, 
In tones with true tenderness fraught; 
I’ve squired her and dined her and wined 
her, 
Yet all is for naught. 


Yes, all is for naught, since she scans me 
With such a compassionate air; 

Her pitying mien, it unmans me, 
And drives to despair. 

Life’s vista opes sterile and stupid; 
This planet seems deucedly blue; 

Brace up there, and tell me, Dan Cupid, 
Some new way to woo! 


Clinton Scollard. 





A MAIDEN’S QUESTIONS. 


Were I a fragrant lily, 
And you a bee, ‘ 
Would you, an ardent suitor, 
Fly to me? 


And if you found me sweeter 
Than clover breeze, 
Would you forsake the lowlands 
And the lees? 


And if you stole the honey 
Out of my heart, 
Would you take up your booty 
And depart ? 
Aloysius Coll. 


THE SWIMMING HOLE. 
swimming hole! The swimming 
hole! 
_ I see the gray old willows press 

To shield it with their close caress; 
And where the ripples shimmer shoal, 
And in their mimic breakers roll 

Athwart the fluted yellow sands, 

The watchful heron gravely stands 
Like some reflective forest troll. 





THE 


Amid the depths the minnows flash; 
And forth to woo the kindly sun 
The turtles venture one by one— 
Only to wake from slumbers rash, 
And back to covert wildly splash, 
As through the woodland, trooping 
down, 
Blithe truants from the panting town, 
The merry urchins careless crash. 
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The current eddies idly by, 
So loath to quit those grassy banks 
The scene of countless boyish pranks. 
Stray leaves drift gently from the sky 
And on the placid surface lie; 
And rudderless and aimless float 
In guise of many a fairy boat 
To tempt the errant dragonfly. 


Dear, wondrous pool of youth and joy, 
Whose limpid tide can wash away 
The stains of happy work and play, 

And all the dusty day’s alloy! 

Once more thy aid would I employ— 
Oh, lend thy magic fow, to bear 
Afar each trace of years and care, 

Till I emerge, again a boy! 

Edwin L. Sabin. 


ASTER AND GOLDENROD. 


A FaIR young queen upon her throne 
Looked down, in days of old, 
And kneeling at her feet beheld 
A knight with plumes of gold. 
Her ancient palace by the sea, 
Her scepter and her crown— 
She left them all to follow him, 
But kept her purple gown. 





See, yonder where the autumn’s torch 
Has burned the stubble bare, 
Still side by side they gaily go, 
The happy vagrant pair. 
She wears the royal purple yet, 
And yet untarnished nod 
His knightly plumes of brilliant gold— 
Aster and goldenrod. 
Minna Irving. 


AN UNEXPECTED ENDING. 


- “T atways play as man to man,” 
He said, and served the ball; 
“Tn short, I play as best I can— 

Good stroke !—that’s thirty all. 
In other words, no matter who 
My partner is—my game— 
I do my best, with women, too, 
My service is the same. 





“ Indeed, it always seems to me 
Discourteous to let 

A woman win from ‘ chivalry,’ 
To throw away the set; 

And so with you my best I try— 
Your ’vantage—just as though 

You were a man, and played as I— 
That’s deuce again, you know.” 


While thus enunciating still 
His views on etiquette, 
She kept on sawing wood, until 
At last she won the set. 
William Wallace Whitelock. 
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BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED ME. 


In gratitude to literature I’d like to men- 
tion here 

The books that had an influence in sha- 
ping my career. 

The first was when an infant, and my 
high chair quiteé»outgrown, 

I sat on Webster’s Unabridged and part 
of Gibbon’s Rome. 

My college life was simplified by books I 
may not name; 

An earnest course of “ Poole on Whist” 
did wonders for my game; 

Parental check books aided to accelerate 
my pace, —~ 

And “ Little Laws of Etiquette ” increased 
my social grace. 

But oh, the book that helped the most—a 
little book I read 

The mighty day when Firefly came in—a 
length ahead! 


HUXLEY’S LIFEWORK — Edward 
Clodd presents his claim to a place 
among the greatest names of science. 


Edward Clodd’s “ Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley” is the work of a warm admirer of 
the famous scientist, and a thorough stu- 
dent of his essays, of the “Life and 
Letters ” edited by his son, Leonard Hux- 
ley, and of the biography by Chalmers 
Mitchell. Mr. Clodd, a London banker 
whose leisure has been devoted to liter- 
ature and science, gives in a brief space 
a very adequate statement of Huxley’s 
work for the spread of knowledge, and of 
the principles for which he fought. The 
author adds a few opinions of his own, 
which are less valuable, and admits one or 
two mistakes glaring enough to make 
such a stickler for accuracy as Huxley 
turn in his grave. 

For instance, he conjectures’ that 
“Siam and Java” may in former ages 
have been joined to the Asiatic mainland. 
Mr. Clodd apparently thinks that Siam is 
now an island—no doubt confusing it 
with Sumatra. Elsewhere he states that 
the friction of the tides, acting as a brake 
upon the rotation of the earth, “ increases 
the day by about twenty two seconds of 
time in every century.” If the terrestrial 


day is lengthened by twenty two seconds 





in a hundred years, it is easy to calculate 
that in a million years—and the earth 
has undoubtedly seen many, many mil- 
lions—it would be increased by the im- 
possible amount of sixty one hours. Mr. 
Clodd has evidently made a careless use 
of the figures given by the English astron- 
omer Adams, who calculated that twenty 
two seconds is being progressively added 
to the length, not of the day, but of the 
century. 

Mr. Clodd resents the oft expressed crit- 
icism that Huxley was a “ popularizer,” 
a man who made few new contributions 
to science or thought, but stated the dis- 
coveries of others better than they could 
have stated them themselves. Neverthe- 
less, he has manifest difficulty in making 
a showing of really original achievement. 
It is noteworthy that the central event 
of Huxley’s scientific career was the ap- 
pearance of Charles Darwin’s “ Origin of 
Species.” From that date (1859) to his 
death in 1895, the younger man’s life- 
work was the championship of the doc- 
trine that has revolutionized so many do- 
mains of human thought. 

As “Darwin’s bulldog ”—so he called 
himself—Huxley did work of genuine 
service to his own and subsequent gen- 
erations. Forty years ago “The Origin 
of Species” was barred from libraries, 
and its teachings were denounced by lead- 
ing newspapers as “ the vilest and beast- 
liest paradox ever vented among pagans 
or Christians.” Today it is one of the 
landmarks of the intellectual world; and 
the recognition of its epoch making char- 
acter was due to Huxley more, probably, 
than to any other man. 





A WALL STREET NOVEL—A really 
satisfactory one is yet to be written. 


Why does not some one write a good 
novel of life in Wall Street? Plenty of 
stories dealing with this subject have been 
written, but they are all more or less un- 
satisfactory. The really great book that 
ought to portray the dramatic and roman- 
tie aspects:of “the Street” is yet to be 
undertaken. Who could do it? It would 
be hard to name a writer even moderately. 
well equipped for the task. 

It ought to be done by one who has 

















himself lived the Wall Street life long 
enough to become familiar not only with 
its larger movements, but with its de- 
tails as well. To write a convincing book, 
a novelist must be so thoroughly a master 
of his subject as to persuade the reader 
that he has told only a small part of what 
he knows. 

If Mr. E. C. Stedman were a writer of 
fiction, as well as a poet and essayist, he 
might be the man for the work, for he 
spent more than a quarter of a century 
in the purlieus of the Stock Exchange. 
It may be that by means of careful study, 
and by his skill in divination, Mr. How- 
ells could write a Wall Street novel that 
would pass muster; though it is doubtful 
whether his quiet pen would convey the 
spirit of so strenuous a place. 

Such a novel would have an audience 
outside of the usual army of fiction 
readers, for it would appeal to many busi- 
ness men who, as a rule, care little for 
stories. 


DAVITT ON THE BOERS — The 
author of “Leaves from a Prison 
Diary” appears as a historian. 


According to Captain Mahan, Dr. 
Conan Doyle, and other observers, the re- 
cent war in South Africa, like most wars, 
was fought out by two lots of brave fel- 
lows, who were brought to blows by an 
unfortunate but more or less inevitable 
clash of national policies and ambitions. 
According to Michael Davitt, it was some- 
thing much more unique and interesting 
—a struggle between an army of angels 
and a host of fiends, probably unequaled 
since the campaign described in the sixth 
book of “ Paradise Lost,” when the em- 
battled seraphs of Michael and Gabriel 
met 

The banded powers of Satan hasting on 
With furious expedition. 


The modern battle between light and 
darkness, says Mr. Davitt, was brought 
about by a “capitalist plot” engineered 
by “ Anglicized German Jews” working 
with a “reptile press.” Before the war, 
the Transvaal was a pastoral heaven on 
earth, an African paradise in which the 
only serpent was the vile Uitlander. To 
quote from Mr. Davitt’s recently pub- 
lished book, “The Boer Fight for Free- 
dom”: 

England was dominated by landlords and money 
mongers; America by trusts; the continent of 
Europe by stock exchanges and the Rothschilds ; 
Australia by the banks. But the Transvaal was 
owned and ruled for Land and People. t 
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On the other hand, this is Mr. Davitt’s 
summary of “ Anglo Saxon civilization ”: 


A Godless culture, refined vice, divorce courts 
and immorality, drunkenness and prostitution. 


It will readily be seen that this gentle 
and temperate philosopher is admirably 
equipped for the task of writing an im- 
partial history of the war now happily 
ended. 


MODERN HISTORIANS — And the 
charge that their work is inferior to 


that of their predecessors, 


We read of “the modern decline of 
historical writing.” We read of a good 
many things whose actual existence is at 
best dubious. What convincing evidence 
is there that historical writing has de- 
clined? Does the balance of . critical 
opinion hold that such is the case? 

We believe that during the-lifetime of 
the present literary generation—say since 
1870—there has been developed a school 
of historical writing distinctly superior 
to anything that went before. As pure 
literature, of course, it would be impos- 
sible to excel the best of the older chron- 
iclers, from Herodotus to Gibbon; but 
the science of recording the development 
of men and nations has had nothing less 
than a new birth in the hands of such 
men as John Richard Green, Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, Alfred T. Mahan, and 
John Bach McMaster. Compare their 
work with the “drum and trumpet” his- 
tory of Alison, the special pleading of 
Macaulay, the chauvinistic bombast of 
Bancroft, and it becomes ridiculous to 
talk of the “decline” of historical wri- 
ting. 


BESANT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY— The 
record of one of the most interesting 
personalities of recent literature. 


The late Sir Walter Besant’s autobi- 
ography is a delightful book to read, be- 
cause it is a frank revelation of the per- 
sonality of a delightful man. It gives his 
reminiscences and reflections as he looked 
back upon a life which must surely have 
been a pleasant one; for if Sir Walter 
failed of the honors of real greatness, yet 
he won success, reputation, and respect in 
generous measure. Here is his brave and 
cheerful: philosophy at five -years past 
three score: 

I am writing in the decline of life, when one must 


contemplate the possibility of immediate dissolution 
and the certainty of a speedy end; when all that 
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life has to give, or that fortune chooses to give, 
has already been given. The love of woman; of 
wife and children ; the allotted measure of success ; 
the joy of work; the joy of struggle; the joy of 
victory ; the love of friends who have gone before 
and of friends who are left; the reputation, what- 
ever it may be—all these things have been received 
and enjoyed. 


Modesty is one of Sir Walter’s most 
prominent and most pleasing character- 
istics. His autobiography mentions 
neither his knighthood—an empty honor, 
perhaps, yet a coveted one—nor his elec- 
tion to the Atheneum Club under “ Rule 
II,” as a “person who has attained to a 
distinguished eminence in literature.” 
He does not spare the errors of his youth, 
though he speaks less self accusingly— 
and no doubt with greater fairness to 
himself—than Bunyan, or even Huxley. 
As Macaulay pointed out in his essay on 
the author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
the most bitter self reproaches have been 
used by “many excellent persons whose 
moral character from boyhood to old age 
has been free from any stain discernible 
to their fellow creatures.” As a matter of 
fact, there were probably few more blame- 
less lives than Besant’s. 

A prefatory note added by Mr. Squire 
Sprigge warns the reader that though Sir 
Walter left the autobiography complete in 
manuscript at his death, he had not had 
time for the careful final revision which 
he gave to all his work. It is not easy, 
however, to see how he could have im- 
proved upon it as it stands; unless, in- 
deed, he had been willing to add more 
personal details—which, no doubt, is just 
what he would not have done. 





THE HOWELLS BROTHERS—The 
plates of William Dean Howells’ 
books are made by his brother Joseph. 


If you will look at any of Mr. Howells’ 
books you will see that, though they are 
published in New York by Harper & 
Brothers, they have been set up and elec- 
trotyped in Ohio by Joseph Howells. In 
this fact there is a rather pretty bit of 
family history. Joseph Howells is elder 
brother to the author, and as boys the two 
were associated in the printing establish- 
ments controlled in various smali places 
and with varying fortune by their father. 
William Dean Howells has related some 
of their early experiences in his “ Story 
of a Boy’s Town ”—a book which, though 
not enthusiastically received on its first 
publication, may in time take its plaée as 
a classic—and in his delightful chapter of 
reminiscence called “ A Country Printer.” 
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The younger brother left his father’s 
establishment to seek his fortune as a 
writer and editor. In reeognition of his 
campaign biography of Abraham Lincoln, 
he received an appointment as consul to 
Venice during Lincoln’s administration. 
On his return to this country, he experi- 
enced so much difficulty in securing a 
position, and grew so tired of being a 
“free lance,” that as he has himself said, 
he thought seriously of returning to the 
printer’s case. Finally, however, he 
joined the editorial staff of the Nation, 
and shortly afterward was promoted to 
the assistant editorship of the Atlantic, 
which launched him securely on his ¢a- 
reer. 

Meanwhile, Joseph Howells went on 
with the business of printing and electro- 
typing, and to this day makes the plates 
for all his brother’s books. 





CLARA MORRIS AS NOVELIST— 
“A Pasteboard Crown” disappoints 
the hopes raised by her first book. 


A few months ago, when Clara Morris, 
the actress, published her first volume of 
memoirs, the book made an instant suc- 
cess. By many people it was regarded as 
one of the most interesting records of the 
inner workings of modern stage life ever 
published. It told things that only one 
experienced in stage work could know, 
and that few players would have the skill 
or the daring to publish. It established 
Miss Morris as a writer of keen observa- 
tion, of rare discernment, and of an ex- 
ceptionally vivacious style. 

Consequently, when it was announced 
that she was about to publish a novel, ad- 
mirers of her memoirs were deeply inter- 
ested. As the novel was to deal with 
theatrical life, the question was asked 
whether the actress could write fiction 
concerning the stage as brilliantly as she 
had recorded facts in her career. If she 
could, it was quite possible that she might 
win recognition as one of the foremost 
novelists of the day. She had the advan- 
tage of possessing a field of her own. It 
is true, of course, that many novelists 
have undertaken to deal with the theater; 
but few of them have shown that they 
thoroughly understood the subject. Miss 
Morris was a writer who had seen every 
aspect of stage life. What has been the 
result ? 

It must be acknowledged that the result 


is disappointing. “ A Pasteboard Crown” 


might have been written by any one with 
the most superficial knowledge of the 
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theater. It shows none of the insight of 
the writer’s previous book. It deals with 
the stage in the old fashioned, conven- 
tional, romantic way, the way of the out- 
sider who is impressed by the glare and 
the glitter. The stage people talk just 
as stage people have always talked, not in 
life, but in rather tawdry fiction. The 
slight plot contains such commonplace 
episodes as the stage struck girl seeking 
the help of the great actress and making 
her début as Juliet. 

In the great actress, Claire Morrell, 
Clara Morris has plainly drawn herself, 
with a change of name that is not too 
great a change. Claire Morrell lives in 
Riverdale, where Miss Morris lives, and 
like Miss Morris, she calls her home 
Beechwood. When the heroine, after re- 
ceiving the promise of help in starting 
her career, kneels to the great actress, 
Claire Morrell exclaims, “ Kneel only to 
your God!” Can this incident be drawn 
from life, too? 

The book has a certain attraction from 
the writer’s spirited style, and it contains 
some good bits of description; but the 
best wish it can inspire is that Miss 
Morris will in future devote herself to 
fact rather than fancy. 





KILLING THE GOLDEN GOOSE— 
How some novelists have diminished 
their revenues by over production. 


A young writer, who had brought out a 
successful book, made up his mind to earn 
all the money he could, and to do it as 
quickly as possible. Within the short 
period of ten months he wrote three novels 
and gave them to his publisher. Then 
the publisher addressed him in this fash- 
ion: 

“Tt’s a good thing for an author to be 
industrious; but it is a bad thing for him 
to be over productive. Now, you prob- 
ably think that you are dealing directly 
with the public. That is a great mis- 
take; you must consider me, and I must 
consider the trade—that is, the book- 
sellers. “Now, the booksellers strenuously 
object to a successful author’s bringing 
out more than two novels a year, at most, 
one in the early spring and one in the 
autumn. They would much prefer three 
books in two years, or even one book each 
year. The reason is that they cannot 
comfortably dispose of more than that 
average of novels by the same writer. As 
soon as a writer publishes more fre- 
quently—except, of course, in the rarest 
cases—his books ‘ blanket one another ’— 
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that is, the latest book kills the sale of its 
predecessor before its predecessor’s sale 
has had time to exhaust itself.” 

The young author listened sadly to this 
advice; but he saw the wisdom in it. Now 
in order to satisfy his craving for work, 
in addition to writing two novels a year, he 
writes several short stories, which bring 
him in good returns from the magazines. 





WHEN ARCHITECTURE BEGAN— 
An evident slip in ‘Professor Hop- 
pin’s latest volume on art. 


There is much sound criticism and in- 
teresting information in Professor James 
M. Hoppin’s “ Great Epochs in Art His- 
tory,” but that is an extraordinary state- 
ment with which he opens the chapter on 
“French Gothic Architecture ”: 

Architecture is the first art in time, since it has 

relations to man’s first wants, his dwelling and his 
worship. 
One of the most familiar facts in the his- 
tory of primitive art is the rule that the 
ornamental precedes the useful. This 
was observed long ago by Captain Cook, 
the famous eighteenth century navigator, 
who found that in the freezing climate 
of Terra Del Fuego the natives were 
“content to be naked, but ambitious to be 
fine.” Against Professor Hoppin’s rash 
generalization set this from Ernst 
Grosse’s “ Beginnings of Art ”—the con- 
clusion of a thoroughly scientific study of 
the subject: 

One art only have we failed to find among the 
primitive peoples ; the irregular hunting life pre- 
vents the development of artistic architecture. 
Architecture is indeed the last art, rather 
that the first. 

Professor Hoppin was known to many 
successive generations of Yale men as 
lecturer on homiletics from 1861 to 1879, 
and on art history from the latter year to 
1899, when he became an emeritus. He 
is one of the oldest graduates of the New 
Haven university, a member of the class 
of 1840. 





AUTHORS’ MISTAKES—Many see 
the light of print; still more are cor- 
rected by readers and editors. 


“Tt is extraordinary,” said a literary 
worker who has long been associated with 
a New York publishing house, “that so 
many of our authors, some of them men 
and women of distinction, should be so 
careless about their writing. I am con- 
stantly called upon to prepare for the 
press manuscripts that contain mistakes 
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in style, in grammar, and even in spelling, 
as well as gross errors dealing with easily 
ascertained facts. Only the other day I 
received a novel that placed Sir Walter 
Raleigh in circumstances dated a whole 
century before Queen Elizabeth was born. 
When I called the author’s attention to 
the blunder, the book was rewritten; but 
if I had not protested, it would have been 
published as it stood, and have been sub- 
jected to ridicule. 

“T have noticed, by the way, that such 
errors react far more seriously on the 
publishing house than on the author. 
Readers seem to think that such gifted 
people as novelists may be excused for 
blundering. My opinion, however, is 
quite the reverse; no writer, however suc- 
cessful, should offer a publisher a manu- 
script which has not been carefully 
worked over and verified. Of course, 
carelessness and slovenly workmanship 
have been encouraged by the recent suc- 
cess of so many worthless books. For the 
sake of authorship in general, and of the 
reading public, too, it seems a pity that 
it is not the best writing, nowadays, that 
receives the greatest encouragement.” 





PARISIAN ENTERPRISE—A highly 
intellectual method of interesting the 
public in a new story. 


There have been times when the Amer- 
ican public has thought, in its self satis- 
fied way, that no nation could teach it 
tricks in the ert of book advertising. 
Years ago, when volumes by unknown au- 
thors came forth bearing on their front 
page a kindly statement by Mr. Howells 
to the effect that the writers had “ ar- 
rived,” or that we need no longer wait for 
the Great American Novel, we thought 
that much had been done in the way of 
calling attention to work which might 
otherwise have escaped it. 

Later, of course, these loudly heralded 
books became so numerous that they ceased 
to attract notice. Then enterprising pub- 
lishers took to offering prizes to readers 
who could guess which likeness of the 
heroine was really like her, or who wrote 
the last portion of the thrilling tale, or 
what the last chapter would be if the 
author had not humanely consented to 
stop writing before it was reached. 

But it remained for Paris, the home of 
fine feeling and good taste, to teach our 
publishers something. A French news- 
paper has been regaling its readers with 
a serial story, in which the fate of eight 
persons is involved. The publishers have 
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sent out men to parade the streets carry- 
ing large placards, offering rewards to the 
person who can guess what is going to 
happen to each one of these eight. For 
instance, one youth’s banner will bear the 
strange device: “ Catherine—will Cath- 
erine marry? If so, whom will she 
marry?” or, “Germaine—will she de- 
ceive her husband?” or, “ Which of these 
women will die by poison? Who will 
give it to her?” The guesser of the 
greatest number of these conundrums 
before the story is finished, will receive as 
reward a four seated automobile. 

Clearly the day is at hand when the 
brass band, the circus wagon, and the 
procession of freaks will not be the ad- 
vertising property of biscuit makers and 
soap manufacturers alone. 





A SUMMARIZED BALZAC—A sacri- 
legious attempt to “improve” the 
classic French novelist. 


That is a daring firm of French pub- 
lishers which announces a new edition of 
Balzac’s works, with “the lengthy and 
somewhat tedious descriptive passages” 
shortened according to its editorial judg- 
ment. It is not surprising to learn that 
the literary fire eaters of France:are in 
favor of raiding the printing house and 
destroying the presses. That would be 
so much more picturesque a way to meet 
the sacrilege than merely to refrain from 
buying the edited volumes. 





STORIES OF CHILD LIFE—Miss 
Daskam shows that she has genuine 
humor, but sometimes misuses it. 


In “The Madness of Philip,” a collec- 
tion of short stories about children for 
adult reading, Miss Josephine Dodge 
Daskam is revealed in her best and her 
worst phase. There are moments in 
which we see the gleam of genuine hu- 
mor of an order that is not common with 
writers of her sex; and there are pages 
which awaken grave apprehensions as to 
her future. 

That Miss Daskam has humorous gifts 
no one who reads, let us say, the story 
which gives her book its name, will pre- 
tend to doubt. She is ingenious in her 
treatment of her subjects, and distinctly 
original in her manner of presenting cer- 
tain familiar phases of childish char- 
acter. She is equipped with the weapons 
of the humorist, and has only to learn 
how and against whom they should be em- 
ployed. Wit is too fine a gift to be frit- 
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tered away on unworthy or trivial sub- 
jects. It is sad, when we think of the 
number of humbugs and shams that sit 
in the seats of the mighty, to see the 
honest efforts of right minded women 
held up to ridicule, even if there be no 
malice in the barbed dart. Now, that is 
precisely what Miss Daskam has done in 
her story of “ Ardelia in Arcady.” 

Ardelia is a child of the city pavement, 
mentally and morally dwarfed rather 
than vicious, but certain to go to the bad 
unless some friendly hand be stretched 
out to save her. It happens that there 
is a friendly hand—that of a young wom- 
an of wealth and good taste, who has 
time to think of others less fortunately 
placed than herself, and a heart that 
prompts her to aid them. She takes the 
child into the country, where she is home- 
sick and unhappy. The next day Ardelia 
insists upon being taken back to the 
squalid quarter in which she lives, and 
enjoys herself in her own fashion. When 
last seen she is dancing to the music of 
the barrel organ, and the laugh is on the 
young lady who was fool enough to waste 
her money and sympathies. 

This is the story which has been so 
highly praised for its “cleverness.” If 
we could carry it along a few years 
further, and see precisely what it is that 
Miss Forsythe was trying to save the 
child from, we would perhaps feel that the 
laugh was in the wrong place. 

“The Madness of Philip,” on the other 
hand, rings perfectly true, because it is 
directed against those pretentious per- 
sons who, without any real knowledge of 
children or sympathy with their feelings, 
try to govern them on principles that are 
absolutely at variance with those of Sol- 
omon. The same may be said of “ Bob- 
bert?s Merry Christmas,” which derides 
—not harshly, but with fitting gentleness 
—the relations who provide a nine year 
old boy with all sorts of costly things 
that he does not want, and which they 
have selected to suit their own individual 
tastes. 

Miss Daskam should try to rid herself 
of -the delusion prevalent in female col- 
leges that combinations of long words 
offer a safe and satisfactory substitute for 
humor. Dr. Edward Everett Hale as- 
sailed this style of writing many years 
ago in an excellent book for the young 
called “How to Do It”—which she can 
well afford to read if she desires to form 
a good English style. 

Such sentences as “His answer 
expressed unconditional affirmation” 
(meaning that he said “ Yes”), and 
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“assemblies devoted to this nerve rack- 
ing, attitudinizing futility” (meaning 
dancing parties), are the stock in trade of 
the cheap newspaper imitator of those 
who themselves imitated the peculiarities 
of Charles Dickens fifty years ago. 


«CONFESSIONS OF A WIFE”— 
An unpublished chapter of the 
emotional lady’s matrimonial history. 


December 7, 9:10 A. M.—Greeley left 
ten minutes ago. I must call him up at 
once. Oh, violet colored flame of love 
that burns about me and him! 

9:15—Greeley hasn’t reached the office 
yet. Strange! Can anything have hap- 
pened to him? 

9:20—Here he is! Hello—how I hate 
to say hello to you, my far soaring king! 
What? Who could it be but me? 
Greeley! How can you speak so to your 
own opal wife? Do you remember when 
you first called me your opal, Greeley? I 
don’t care if they can hear! How little 
you understand a woman—a wife! 

December 8—Greeley had to go to a 
college fraternity dinner tonight. He 
said he would come home soon, but it is 
already 8:20, and he is not here. Although 
it is freezing, I have the window wide 
open, so that I can catch the first sounds 
of his footsteps. If I also catch the 
pneumonia, so much the better. It will 
perhaps teach Greeley something about 
the depths of a woman’s nature. I don’t 
seem to succeed by mere words. 

8:25—A footstep! No, it was not his. 
It was the policeman going into the 
Curtises’ area next door. 

8:30—Oh, Greeley, my adored, how 
long shall I have to wait? 

8:40—I will be calm. Oh, to think of 
it—I that was so free, so full of gladness 
and the joz of life, only a few brief weeks 
ago, to be waiting here alone, pent up, 
stifled, deserted! I cannot even go down 
to Dada’s floor—Greeley has allowed 
Dada a whole floor in the old home—lest 
he should guess how unhappy his dear 
little moaner is. I will whistle through 
the speaking tube, and tell him I am per- 
fectly happy. 

8:50—I did. I could not control my 
sobs, but I told dear old Dada that his 
moaner was cheerful and blithe. He did 
not seem to believe me. Sometimes 
Dada’s intuitions are almost as keen as a 
woman’s. Oh, we women! We women! 

- 9:00—I will put on the dressing gown 
that Greeley likes. It is a made over. 
Since I married beneath me, I have to 
economize. Oh, the sorrows of wifehood! 
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The waiting, the unexpressed thoughts, 
the deprivations! 

9:10—I have put it on, and he has not 
come. I have spoken to Dada again, and 
told him that his moaner was altogether 
happy. Oh, the loyalty of wives! 

I will write Greeley a wife note, and 
pin it to his pillow. It used to please 
him to find them when we were first mar- 
ried. The last one—he asked me if it was 
important! He said that he hadn’t time 
to read it, it looked so long. But I 
stifled back my shrieks of anguish, and 
only fast flowing tears and irrepressible 
sobs bore witness to my grief. I know that 
wives must be patient! Here is the note: 
GREELEY, HUSBAND OF YOUR MOANER : 

Strong oak with moaner ivy legally tied to you, 
we parted cruelly this morning! How could! bring 
myself to black your boots? Idon’t know where you 
keep your blacking, or your brushes, or how to give 
the dull finish your fastidious though low born taste 
requires. But, heart of me, it is the woman’s part 
to learn! Others may say that you are acad. I 
know already that the servants think you no gentle- 
man. But though your calumniators were right, I 


- would deny it even to myself. Ah, my soul, a wife’s 


heart is a strange jewel. It is ten o’clock and you 
are not home yet. 
Your brave, heroic MOANER. 
10:05—Good heavens, his step! I 
meant to have sobbed myself sick before 
he came. Now I have time only to dash 


‘water on my face to simulate tears and 
-pretend to have fallen asleep, weeping. 


Ah, Greeley, will you ever understand 
the jewel of a wife’s heart? 





ss THE SPENDERS ”—A clever picture 
of certain phases of modern American 
life. 

Harry Leon Wilson’s place as editor of 
Puck, to which he succeeded on the death 
of the late H. C. Bunner, has afforded him 
abundant opportunity for the study of 
metropolitan affairs. That he has di- 
gested what he has seen and heard is 
shown in the pages of his first novel, 
“The Spenders,” in which he has em- 
bodied much of. his knowledge of Amer- 
ican life in both East and West. The 
central idea of the story is the old saying 
that it takes three generations for a 
family to pass from shirt sleeves to shirt 
sleeves, and he has treated it in a way 
that is original and interesting. 

In his very first paragraph Mr. Wilson 
shows us the second of the line of Bines, 
a well fed, pleasure loving millionaire of 
fifty two, dying in his private car, and his 
secretary sending telegrams to the rep- 
resentatives of the generations that imme- 
diately precede and follow his. The 
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former of these is a hearty and vigorous 
old man of seventy four, the founder of 
his line, still finding his greatest pleasure 
among the mountains where, years ago, 
he found the precious ore from which 
the family fortune sprung. The Bines 
of a third generation is a young Harvard 
graduate with rooms in New York and an 
address at Newport, and in due course of 
time he induces his mother and sister to 
leave their home in Montana City and 
settle in New York, in order to enjoy 
those social advantages which- are the 
rightful perquisite of immense wealth. 

To this proposition Uncle Peter, as the 
founder of the house is called, objccts; 
but he is overruled by the younger mem- 
bers of the family, and we next see them 
installed in a gorgeous suite of apart- 
ments in a hostelry which every New 
Yorker will recognize, although Mr. Wil- 
son calls it the Hightower Hotel. Here 
they meet precisely the sort of people that 
a family worth a round dozen millions 
might expect to meet if they mistook for 
the portals of society such a vulgarity in 
red plush and‘nickel plate as the High- 
tower. 

Mr. Wilson’s description of this society 
is full of sardonic humor and truth. The 
promoter; the capper for the gambling 
house; the woman who arranges matches 
for a consideration; the artist who paints 
miniatures of all the smart people, and 
kindly offers to paint Mrs. Bines and her 
daughter for a thousand dollars apiece; 
the gentlemen who play poker; those who 
have sure tips on the stock market—all 
are here in “ The Spenders ” just as they 
are in the lobby of the Hightower at this 
very moment of writing. 

There are those who, after reading this 
book, will throw it aside with the con- 
temptuous remark that it is not a fair 
picture of New York society. This is en- 
tirely true; but it is a picture of what a 
vast number of persons believe to be New 
York society. 


DREAMING POETS—The prevailing 
somnolence of our minor bards. 


Among the recent volumes of verse are 
“The House of Dreams,” by William 
Griffith; “The Path of Dreams,” by Leigh 
Gordon Giltner; and “Such Stuff as 
Dreams,” by Charles E. Russell. There 
is good work in all of these, especially in 
the last named; but would it be unkind to 
suggest that our noble army of minor 
poets seem to be over fond of dreaming, 
and that it is time for some of them’ to 
wake up? : 
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HOW A COWBOY MASCOT AFFECTED THE FORTUNES OF HARVARD. 


BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


I, 


¥ IL is a cowboy, six feet one, thin as 

a lariat, wise of the plains, un- 
sophisticated concerning civilization, 
silent, quick of action, a center shot 
with his best friend—his six shooter. 

A bunch of horses, in five box cars, on 
their way to England, arrived in Boston 
from Rawhide, Kansas, in charge of Til. 
The horses put on board the Sea Foam, 
Til’s work was done. With two years’ 
pay in his undershirt pocket, the cowboy 
bowlegged up Washington Street to ob- 
serve thé universe from its center. 

A man may be able to thread the Bad 
Lands at midnight, but that is no quali- 
fication whatever for getting through 
the streety snarl of Boston’s thorough- 
fares. Til found the north star wink- 
ing sardonically at him from the south- 
west, so he sought refuge in the first 
open door—Hayward’s old Danish café. 

It so happened that there was but one 
empty seat within. ‘True, the chair was 
tipped against the table, indicating its 
reservation, but Til knew nothing of 
such foolishness; to the leg tired cow 
puncher an empty chair was an empty 
chair, so he sat down. 

The head waiter began his confiden- 
tial talk; but being of the line of Ham, 
and Til having uttered his first yell in 
Kentucky, the ebony pomposity quickly 
retired. ‘Til’s answer had been but a 
snort, just one snort; but it had a cer- 
_>tain bronco quality that was exceedingly 
effective. 

That snort instantly won Til five 
friends—dangerous friends for a cowboy 
with the cactus spines still in his boot 
soles, yet friends; for be it known that 
the other five chairs at the table were 
filled with Technology. 

Dinny Prist reached across the table 
and shook hands with Til in the most 
approved Boston student style, while 





Button motioned the thunder cloud of 
gathering waiters that it was all right. 

“Fellows,” said Dinny gravely, 
“our hunt is ended. Straight from 
Olympia has come Tec’s mascot. With 
this gentleman’s psychic influence Tec 
will wipe up the track with Harvard to- 
night.” 

“Ugh?” queried Til, as a round of 
musty was brought on. 

“You see, it’s this way,” explained 
Dinny: “ the College of Technology has 
a team of four men—at least, three men 
and a freshman—and they’re in a race 
against the Harvard team in the Audi- 
torium tonight. We’re safe to win, but 
we want a mascot—and yow’re it.” 

“ Now see here, pardner, no man can 
call me a name I don’t savey and not git 
hurt. Wot you givin’ us?” demanded 


_ the kindling cowboy. 


“Oh, that’s all right,” put in diplo- 
matic Button. “A mascot is a fellow 
who brings good luck—a fellow the 
crowd feeds, sets *em up to, treats 
bully ‘3 

“ Sort of bell horse, eh? Ill go ya!” 
and through his grin Til sluiced his 
musty. “ Tastes like the stinking water 
up in the Hole in the Wall country, 
where the Three Circle outfit is,” he 
added over the back of his hand. 

So five Tee students, with their un- 
broken child of the plains, started for 
the great Harvard Technology foot race. 
Five thousand people were there, the 
cream of Boston, the quintessence of the 
cosmos. The building is oblong; at one 
end is the grand stand—on which was 
the band—and along both sides and 
across the opposite end stretches the 
balcony. Tec’s section was in and under 
the balcony, opposite the band. The 
eight runners were to start in front of 
the grand stand and course the oval 
three times—a three hundred and 
ninety yard dash. 
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“ Wish we had a third man in place of 
that freshman pair of compasses from 
Kansas,” said Sumner just as the five en- 
tered with their mascot. 

- “Don’t you worry ’bout that,” con- 
fided Dinny in a half shout amid the 
clamor. “ Here’s a pair of calipers to 
help him out. We’ve got the Crimson 
beat to a standstill right now. Gentle- 
men, let me introduce the mascot of Tec, 
Mr. Til—Til—let it go at that—Mr. 
Til, mascot ig 

“Wow! What’s the matter with Til? 
He’s all right! M-a-s-c-o-t! Til, mas- 
cot of Tec!” strained fifteen hundred 
scientific throats. 

The cowboy, vaguely pleased, swung 
his huge white sombrero in acknowl- 
edgment, but said nothing. Just then 
the little door at the far end under the 
grand stand opened, the band struck up 
afresh, and in eame the eight runners, 
four in Harvard crimson, and four in 
the red and gray of the Technology In- 
stitute. A roar like a snow slide through 
tall timber jarred the hall. Tec forgot 
even their mascot in frantic lunging for 
their colors. 





II. 


“Loox out, you Tec freshy, and 


‘don’t get run over! Where’s ’oo nurse? 


Get a rattle! Don’t stand still there, it’s 
damp!” howled Harvard at the long, 
loose jointed Tec freshman about to run 
his first college race. 

“Them . tenderfoots—what they 
down on him for?” demanded Til of 
Dinny, with rising choler. 

“Oh, he ’s ol-ri-i-ght—for a fresh- 
man,” explained a Harvard boy twenty 
feet away, who had sighted Til and had 
heard the cowboy’s question. 

“Shut up, thou fool! Dost thee not 
know that thee confabs with a profes- 
sional homicidist, and that his bile is 
aboil? Dry up, that thy days may be 
long in the land,” hooted a Harvard 
sophomore in mock warning. 

“He’s from Kansas, and you ought 
to hear him bawl! ” 

“He can’t run, for he feeds on 
c-0-o-r-r-n! ” brayed a sporadic poet. 

Til did not understand collegiate 
effervescence, nor did he know that it 
is charged with good nature; to him it 


was like the filing of a rusty saw, and 
he lowered at the rippling Harvard as 
would a prairie bull. - Til was wild. 

“Tl back him for my pile! You 
greasers got any dust—or sand? ” thun- 
dered the cowboy as he vaulted over the 
rail to the track, faced the multitude, 
and began to unbutton his blue flannel 
shirt. 

“Put him off! You’re all right! 
We'll give you five to one! We'll see 
all you’ve got! A- tiger for the Tec 
mascot! Hurray for the _ bronco 
buster! ” came a torrent of mingled yells 
that drowned the red faced band. 

A white, well cuffed hand in the Har- 
vard section flourished a thousand dollar 
bill. 

“Five to one on Crimson against 
Kansas!” shouted the gilt edged 
gosling. 

The word “ Kansas” did it. From 
his undershirt pocket the cowboy fished 
a roll of greenbacksas big as a tin can— 
four hundred dollars—one year’s night 
herding in currency. From his boot leg 
he hauled two hundred more, and out of 
a loaded money belt, dangling like a yel- 
low rattlesnake, he shook a handful of 
twenty dollar gold pieces—in all, eight 
hundred dollars. 

“That goes on the man from the cac- 
tus country!” yelled the cowboy, as he 
waved aloft every cent he had in the 
world, then slammed his fortune down 
on the altar of local patriotism—in this 
case the broad top of the railing—and 
stood defiant with high head and folded 
arms. 

There was something pathetic in it 
all, that great, gaunt plainsman in range 
costume standing there alone, facing a 
brilliant audience, defending by every 
means in his power, and without appar- 
ent chance of victory, his birthplace and 
his calling against well meant, but mis- 
understood ridicule. A hush fell on the 
people, the hall grew strangely quiet. 
Harvard was staggered—silenced. - 

But there was one on whom the be- 
nighted nobility of the act was not lost 
—the Harvard bard. He raised his 
voice and sang: 


Go, pardner, and to Kansas spoke 
That here, backing her, I—went—broke ! 


Tec exploded with delight. “ Bluffed 
—bluffed to a standstill! ” they jeered. 
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“(AND THE FRESHMAN RAN. THREE LEAPS CLOSED THE GAP. THE FOURTH SHOT LIFTED HIM ACROSS 
THE LINE FIVE FEET AHEAD.” 
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“Taken!” thundered crimson Har- 
vard like a battery. 

“Five to,one,” shouted businesslike 
Dinny, jumping into the track and mo- 
tioning aside the track committee for 
the moment. 

There was hurried conference and 
quick collection among the hundreds of 
Harvard boys; then four thousand dol- 
lars was stacked on the railing beside the 
cow puncher’s eight hundred. A com- 
mittee of three quickly chosen seniors, 
one T'ec, one Harvard, and one Yale— 
the’ last the referee in case of dispute— 
took charge of the funds. 

“Get off the track, everybody!” 
ordered the track committee man. 

“A tiger for the cowboy! M-A-S- 
C-0-T! Til, mascot-t-t!” roared Tec. 

Dinny, Button, and Sumner took 
their protégé off the track and posted 
him in the balcony. Here, fifty feet 
from the starting scratch, over the rail 
hung the cowboy, wickedly silent, alive 
to every incident. The whole assembly 
cheered him, Harvard generously lead- 
ing the applause. 

“ Beats a thousand longhorns mill- 
‘ ing,” he muttered. 

“ Come here, freshy,” Dinny shouted 
down over the rail. “ This gentleman 
is from your country; he’s bet eight hun- 
dred plunks on your feet, and has bet 
and bluffed Harvard to the mourners’ 
bench and the poorhouse. Run—like 
Mercury!” 

“ Like a jack rabbit!” 
emnly. 

“Right you are, pardner,” nervously 
grinned back the lanky freshman. “ I'll 
do my level best.” 

* You'll win all right enough,” Til as- 
sured him, with huge encouragement. 
“Tl yell for you.” 


TIT. 


Away they went. Twice round swept 
the eight, the freshman in the lead. At 
the beginning of the third and last lap 
the Harvard bunch began to creep up. 
The lap half gone, three Harvard racers 
were in the lead, Tec’s freshman ten feet 
hbehind—and the goal only sixty feet 
away! Harvard howled like siren whis- 
tles. Tec was frantic. - 

The race tore by under the cowboy 
leaning far out over the rail. Swish! 


added Til sol- 


; 
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Down beside the gasping freshman 
flopped an old cowboy hat. 

“Ki! Hi! La! Shohola!” yelled the 
cowman—but no use. Strain as he 
might, the freshman could not close the 
gap. 

“Run, you coyote, run!” 

Bang! Bang! Upright in the bal- 
cony, the cowboy thrust forth two long, 
smoking six shooters. The electrified 
freshman gave an upward. glance. 

“ Run, you coyote, run!’ 

Bang! <A spurt of cinders between 
his feet showed him where the bullet hit. 

And the freshman ran. Three leaps 
closed the gap. Bang! The fourth 
shot lifted him across the line five feet 
ahead. Up on to the grand stand, 
through the band, leaping the bass 
drum, flashed the panic stricken fresh- 
man; out of the stage door and down the 
street—a policeman caught him head 
on two blocks away. 

Tec had won. All bets were off. The 
race would be thrown out—but Tec had 
won. There was riot and uproar. Leap- 
ing upon the rail, and shrouded in the 
white curling of the revolver smoke, Til, 
whirling his gun on high, sent his voice 
bellowing oyer the fumult like that of a 
buffalo bull: : 

“ What’s the matter with Kansas? ” 
Bang! Bang! 





IV, 

TuaT evening the Tees held festival. 
The freshman, satisfactorily corraled, 
rubbed down and quieted, was toasted 
to the singing of wild chants of battle. 
Til was feasted to the popping of corks, 
the congratulations of the entire college. 
Harvard spent the night in vain effort to 
capture something of vertu from the 
College of Technology; but it was not 
to be, and the Crimson went to bed with 
their teeth gnashing, since to the Tees 
had fallen the painting of the town red. 

Four days later, a cowboy rode out 
of Rawhide, Kansas, on a silver mounted 
saddle. Inlaid with letters of gold on 
the horn were the words: 

Til, Mascot of Tec. Run, you coyote, run! 

Above the fireplace of the Technology 
Club in Boston hangs a battered old six 
shooter with three notches cut in the 
handle. For the capture of that gun 
Harvard has a standing reward, 








The Giant Artists of France. 


BY H. STANLEY TODD. 


MR. TODD, WHO IS AN AMERICAN PORTRAIT PAINTER OF CELEB- 
RITY, WRITES WITH KNOWLEDGE OF THE MEN WHO HAVE MADE 
FRENCH ART OF TODAY, WHO HAVE KEPT IT PURE AND FREE 
FROM AFFECTATION, WHO HAVE LED IN ITS RENAISSANCE. 


NEW era in the art of France of revolutionary sentiment, a Jacobin, 
opened with the work of Jacques and a friend of Robespierre, he was es- 
Louis David. Born in the maelstrom sentially a revolutionary. In politics, 















































JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT, THE POET PAINTER OF FRANCE, THE FOUNDER OF THE NATURAL SCHOOL. 
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he actively opposed the accepted gov- 
ernment, stained his hands in the blood 
of the Reign of Terror. In art, he 
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truth and honor in government. ’ Pic- 
torially, his work was as straightfor- 


ward as his political belief. The man 









































LEON JOSEPH FLORENTIN BONNAT, THE PAINTER OF HISTORICAL PIECES AND PORTRAITS. 
From a photograph by Guesquin, Biarritz. 


broke away from the traditional affecta- 
tion of the Empire, studied nature and 
the simple honesty of the great masters. 
He was the leader of a renaissance in 
France. 

Politically, his picture of Brutus con- 
demning his sons to death, painted in 
1789, typified the national desire for 


who, when the Duke of Wellington 
called at his studio in Brussels to be 
painted, could look the victorious gen- 
eral in the face and say, “Sir, I can- 
not paint the English,” was not the man 
to perpetuate a lie on canvas. 

Since David have come Géricault, 
Delacroix, Rousseau, Laurens, Meis- 
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“THE SIGN PAINTER,” A STUDY RY JEAN LOUIS ERNEST MEISSONIER, SHOWING THE MASTER'S 


CARE OF 


DETAIL. 


From a photograph by Charles Balliard of the painting in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


sonier, Rosa Bonheur, Troyon, Caba- 
nel, Géréme, Bonnat, Doré, Constant, 
Bastien Lepage, Détaille, and an entire 
school of artists. 

Into this new era of realism were 
born Corot, Rousseau, and Millet, fore- 
most as leaders of the plein air school. 
Widely differing as are those three men, 
yet are they bound together by the close 
ties of a common honesty, by the uplift- 
ing of the conventional veil of picture 
painting to reveal the eternal truth of 
nature. The silvery tones of Corot, 


the rich warmth of Rousseau, the every- 
day sentiment of Millet, force the work 
of those three men into the position of 
models for schools. 

Jean Baptiste Camille Corot, born in 
Paris in 1796, a pupil of Michallon and 
Berton, was essentially the poet painter 
of nature. At thirty he went to Italy, 
and there found his inspiration, or, to 
be more exact, found himself. On his 
return to France he gave to the world a 
series of representations of nature 
from an entirely new point of view. 
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JEAN JOSEPH BENJAMIN CONSTANT, FRANCE’S GREATEST MODERN PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


Froin a photograth by Reutlinger, Paris. 


The expression “silvery tone,” which 
is invariably associated with his work, 
is the most concise way of denoting his 
manner of translating the early morn- 
ing purity, the soft atmospheric reflec- 
tions of the climate and character of a 
French landscape. 

Pierre Etienne Théodore Rousseau, 
a Parisian, born in 1812, who for thirty 
years was excluded from the Salon, is 
now universally accorded a seat among 


the greatest of the founders of the 
French school of landscape realists. 


His grand interpretation of the battles 
of the heavens, the rolling clouds, the 
armies of racing shadows chasing the 
frightened sunshine over hill and val- 
ley, rings with poetic grandeur. His 
disregard of the accepted green of 
foliage for the warmer shades gives his 
landscapes a place alone in the field of 
painters of outdoor nature. 
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JEAN PAUL LAURENS, THE MAN WHO HAS PRESERVED PURITY IN THE ART OF FRANCE, 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


Jean Francois Millet, born in 1814, 
a man of the common people, a painter 
of the peasants, has laid bare the truth 
of nature. No artist has attracted 
more surely the respect alike of painter 
and layman. The religious simplicity 
of his Brittany peasants, the radiant 
glow of outdoors, mark him a pre- 
eminent realist. 

Of animal painters France can boast 
two who rank with the greatest in his- 


tory—Rosa Bonheur and _ Constant 
Troyon. One of the world’s most re- 
markable women, Rosa Bonheur was 
born at Bordeaux in 1822. A pupil of her 
father, she began at an early age to copy 
in the Louvre. A woman emancipated 
from the conventionalities of woman’s 
restrictions, her work partook of a 
man’s freedom and gained her a place 
with the greatest artists of France. 
Her phenomenal research into the ani- 























PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, THE ARTIST WHO EXECUTED 
THE DESIGNS FOR THE BOSTON LIBRARY. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


mal kingdom has left to the world a 
glorious collection of animal pictures. 
Personally presented by the Empress 
Eugenie with the Legion of Honor, in 
1865, her studio and home were pro- 
tected by the special order of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia in the war of 
1871. 

Constant Troyon, born at Sevres in 
1810, a pupil of Riocreux and Pou- 
part, though always a painter of out- 
door nature, had reached the age of 
forty before he realized that his life’s 
work was to be a painter of animals, 
especially of cattle. A visit to Holland 
confirmed him in his ambition, and the 
large collection of his paintings in this 
country shows the care he gave to the 
study of his favorites. 

Three great masters of painting— 
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and Meissonier— 
have elevated to its highest plane the 


Boulanger, Gérdme, 
art of masterful composition and 
scrupulous care in detail. 

Jean Léon Géréme, born at Vesoul in 
1824, a pupil with Boulanger of Paul 
Delaroche, is both painter and sculptor, 
equally conscientious as both. For 
years a teacher in the Beaux Arts, he is 
a man loved by generations of art stu- 
dents, nervous and energetic, sensitive 
and a scholar. It is related of him that 
when he was engaged in the modeling 
of a flying figure he had difficulty in 
satisfying himself with regard to the 
disposition of the draperies. In de- 
spair he invited a number of savants to 
meet him at dinner. To them he told 
his trouble, and asked if science could 
come to the rescue of art. One mem- 
ber of the Institut suggested the dra- 
ping of a manikin to be placed in the 
desired position before an electric fan. 
The manikin was draped in fine silk 
soaked in glue, the fan put in motion, 
and the desired effect rendered perma- 
nent. All through his work Gérdme 
has been remarkable for the same con- 
sistency in detail. His world famed 
painting, “Le Duel Aprés le Bal,” de- 
picts the result of a meeting between 
two men in masquerade. One lies dead 
upon the ground, the other, dressed as 
a clown, views the effect of his act. 
The incident was an actual occurrence, 
the clown was M. Géréme himself, the 
duel one he himself fought. 

In painting, Gérdme is not a sponta- 
neous colorist, but is a master of color 
grouping, a past master in drawing and 
composition. 

Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, born 
at Lyons in 1815, a-painter of man and 
horse, was an artist whose compositions 
were invariably pleasing and _heroic- 
ally grouped, however small the canvas 
might be. One picture of his, in the 
Luxembourg, contains the portraits of 
twenty or thirty of Napoleon’s staff 
officers. The head of none is larger 
than a ten cent piece, yet all are so 
broadly done to the smallest detail that 
we can recognize them as though seen 
through a reversed opera glass. 

Another painter of stirring action 
in battle is Aimé Morot, who was the 
first to use the camera in his endeavor 
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to learn the true position of a horse’s 
legs in motion. His picture, “ Sur- 
render,” in the Luxembourg is acknow]l- 
edged as the best portrayal of action yet 
given to the world. A French cui- 
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Edouard Détaille stands at the head. 
Born in Paris in 1848, the favorite pupil 
of Meissonier, an officer in the Tunisian 
campaign, he probably knows better 
than any other battle painter of his 









































ROSA MARIE BONHEUR, THE GREATEST ANIMAL PAINTER OF MODERN FRANCE. 


rassier, with his sword at the throat of a 
German cavalryman, is galloping neck 
for-neck with his prisoner towards the 
spectator. The whole composition pre- 
sents the most marvelous poem of ac- 
tion. As one gazes upon it he feels the 
need to get out of the way of the tram- 
pling hoofs of the oncoming horses, so 
vivid is the realism of the drama. 
Among the battle painters of France, 


time the realities of war. President of 
the Society of French Artists in 1895, 
Détaille is loved by his pupils as a 
painter of the glories of France, is re- 
spected by his compatriots in art as a 
genius. He holds today the proud posi- 
tion of premier martial painter of 
France. 

The corner stone of purest French 
art is Jean Paul Laurens, the pupil of 
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“DEER IN THE FOREST,” BY ROSA BONHEUR, THE GREAT FRENCH WOMAN ARTIST. 
From a photograph by Charles Balliard of the painting in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Cogniet and Bida, the follower of Manet. He realized that up to the 


David, the bulwark against the many 
invasions of impressionism and manner- 
ism which have threatened the French 
school with decadence and -degeneracy. 
Never a brilliant colorist, as was his 
colleague Benjamin Constant, Laurens 


has ever maintained his own high 
standard. A master of drawing, tech- 


nique, and composition, he has handed 
down from year to year, for half a cen- 
tury, his earnest, truthful work. Quiet 
and diffident in manner, gentle and 
kind with his pupils, as a teacher he is 
universally loved. He stands out to- 
day the great purist of modern France. 

Two men, Edouard Manet and Puvis 
de Chavannes, are set apart from their 
fellows as apostles of impressionism, 
the one in portraiture, the other in deco- 
ration. Though the new Salon yearly 
abounds with purple cows, with green 
flesh tints and weird methods of paint- 
ing by means of spots and confetti-like 
splashes of color, the true leader of im- 
pressionism is the simple, single minded 


time of his advent realism had been in- 
dulged in to the sacrifice of concentra- 
tion. He.strove to produce upon the 
normal, reasonable mind an impression 
governed entirely by elimination, not 
by disordered combinations of the 
prism. In this he has been successful 
to a remarkable degree. 

Puvis de Chavannes, the pupil of 
Henri Scheffer, for years unrecognized, 
a man working in the dark, became the 
foremost decorator in the world of dec- 
oration. Following his own convic- 
tions, he laid it down that a decoration 
is not a picture, but must be designed to 
complete the space for which it is in- 
tended, as an essential part of a general 
scheme of architecture. When he set 
to work to execute his decorations for 
the Boston Library he secured a com- 
plete set of architectural drawings of 
the building, -and fitted his work to 
them. Other decorators would have 
treated the library as merely a place 
for the exhibition of their work. 
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JEAN LEON GEROME, PAINTER AND SCULPTOR, A MAN 


LOVED BY GENERATIONS OF 


ART STUDENTS. 


From a photograph copyrighted by Gerschel, Pavis 


A man who has recently passed out 
of the art life of France into the com- 
pany of the immortals is Jean Joseph 
Benjamin Constant. A man of the 
people, young in spirit and energy to 
the day of his death, Constant was a 
refutation of the charge of degeneracy 
against the French school. An old 
pupil of his, I can speak with certainty 
of his personality in the home and in 
the atelier. A thorough Frenchman— 
hospitable, courteous, and communica- 
tive—his greatness never blunted his 
democracy or his Bohemianism. Up to 


the last months of his life he was a 
leading spirit at the most informal of 
student dinners, the most Bohemian of 
Quartier balls. 

The leading portrait painter of 
France, ten years cover the period of 
his portraiture. Always a painter of 
the figure, for long he painted the 
voluptuous scenes of Algeria—the glo- 
rious, fantastic, barbaric women of the 
harem, the white turbaned attendants— 
with all the splendor of the painter’s 
imagination, with all his love of the 
majestic. Most recently he became the 
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leading portrait painter of his time, 
the court painter of the Third Republic. 

It were difficult to leave the art of 
France without reference to two men 
who have done much to advance mod- 
ern art and to justify France of its rep- 
utation. Raphael Colin, the painter of 
* Arcadia,” in the Luxembourg, is the 
personifier of truth in the nude figure 
painted in plein air. Tall, broad 
shouldered, one of the strongest men in 
Paris, pockmarked, heavy jawed, he is 
the very antithesis of the delicate work 
he is yearly perfecting. Living out of 
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Paris, he paints his pictures in a large 
garden surrounded by a high wall. 
There, in summer, one finds him paint- 
ing a nymph or a naiad on the mossy 
banks of a brook or radiant in the sun- 
shine. France is justly proud of M. 
Colin, of the labors of his huge frame 
and refined mind. 

The physical contrast to Colin is 
Aman Jean, whose life’s burden is a 
spinal affection that has twisted his 
head to one side. <A poet painter of 
the figure, he is of medium size, melan- 
choly and sensitive. Charming to those 









































JULES BASTIEN LEPAGE, THE STUDENT OF 


CABANEL, A FRANC TIREUR IN THE FRANCO 


PRUSSIAN WAR, THE PAINTER OF THE JOAN OF ARC IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


From a photograph by Dagron, Pars. 
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who know him, he is a teacher as capa- 
ble of imparting his knowledge as of 
demonstrating his theory. The _por- 
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Such are the men who have made 
the modern art of France, who have 
raised it above the art of all other na- 

















































trait of his wife in the Luxembourg— 
of a young woman shown in profile with 
a sensitive face, simple in her low toned 
pink dress—draws one to it as a work 
of love, a masterly conception of the 
poetry of simplicity. 


JEAN JACQUES HENNER, THE PAINTER OF WONDERFUL GIRL STUDIES IN THE NUDE. 
From a photograph by Nadar, Paris. 


tions, who have cleansed it of the gar- 
bage of affectation and untruth that 
existed before David came with his gos- 
pel of liberty from the thraldom of the 
schools. They are men before whom all 
artists bow in reverence. 
















The Last of the Little Fights. 


A SKIRMISH THAT MEANT MUCH 


TO A GIRL, IN..GOD’S: COUNTEY. 


BY FREDERICK PALMER. 


I, 


NE morning a clerk in the War De- 
partment put a few words on the 
wire which meant no more to him than 
the winding of his watch at bedtime. 
The despatch was ticked in, between 
market prices and press telegrams, to a 
certain province in Luzon, where it 
passed through an emaciated regiment 
with a shout that made sick men see 
themselves well again, and well men 
dance double shuffles. 

As for Sergeant Major Dorr, he 
brushed his lean and knotty hand over 
‘his mustache and chin. However in- 
tense his feeling, that was the only sign 
he hung out. He went to a place by 
himself in the shade. Over his face, 
chiseled out of bronze with few and defi- 
nite strokes, a smile found its way into 
“unfamiliar courses. 

The sergeant major was to finish the 
limit of his thirty vears’ service and to 
be mustered out at home—not in that 
tropical village with its rows of nipa 
huts hanging between the sun and the 
hot dust of the streets, but back in a 
snug Western post in “ God's country.” 
And there was another reason not un- 
connected with a letter in the pocket of 
his blouse. 

He was not surprised when a young 
man with corporal’s stripes on his arm 
joined him. The two wanted to share 
the news—their news—together. Rich- 
ards sat down beside the sergeant, and 
put his hand on his shoulder, 

“Tomorrow! Tomorrow we start 
home!” he said slowly, holding on to the 
taste of the sweet words. 

“Tm glad—especially on your ae- 
count, my son. It means you won't be 
under fire for a long time to come. 
When you come back the fighting will 
be over, and there'll be only garrison 
duty, I hope.” 

Radiant youth replied with the old 


aphorism that the bullet for its undoing 
would never be made. At that the 
sergeant’s expression changed. 

“Don't!” he said beseechingly. 
“ [ve heard two men say the same thing 
out here. Both got it for keeps.” 

“Father Dorr! What’s got into you? 
You talk like an unshaven rookie! ” 

“It’s these little fights. You never 
know when they're coming, and—to- 
morrow isn’t here yet. These little 
fights and her!’ 

Richards took a photograph out of his 
pocket. 

“Here! I just got this in the mail. 
It was the first one the photographer 
had printed. You—you don’t mind be- 
cause she sent it to me first? * 

The sergeant passed his hand over his 
mustache and chin—and swallowed a 
little besides. 

“No,” he replied. “ That’s right. 
She ought to send it to you first—now.” 

“You old brick! It seems almost too 
good— Second Lieutenant Paul Rich- 
ards is ordered “—--think of it! Honestly, 
[ won't believe in that commission till 
the President has put his fist to it. 
There’s many a slip between the cup 
ancd——"’ 

He was interrupted by approaching 
steps. They looked up to see the colo- 
nel’s orderly. The sergeant instantly 
guessed the nature of his errand, which 
strengthened the foreboding of a man 
who had never before been given to such 
Weaknesses, 

“The colonel wants you to report to 
him at once. I guess there’s another 
scrap on. Gee! I hope we give the 
Gugus a hot by by!” 

The colonel had hoped for another 
dav of peace as much as anybody else. 
Moreover, he had been interrupted in 
the work of cleaning up his papers; and 
he, too, was to be retired at home. It 
was eighteen months since he had over- 
run the province with mobile columns— 
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“HIS PARCHED LIPS FORMED THE QUESTION WHOSE ANSWER MEANT HELL OR HEAVEN TO HIM.” 
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so easily, too easily! Tied up with 
others of its kind, his report, made at 
the time, lay in the archives at Manila. 
It told of a peaceful region, of a popula- 
tion welcoming with smiles their de- 
liverers from the rapacity of a few 
brigands. Six months later he laughed 
over the humor of that report. A year 
later he was still able to smile over it. 
Now he swore at the very mention of it. 

As the sergeant entered headquarters, 
the colonel nodded to him, and then to 
a halfbreed sitting at his elbow. 

“ Senor Cabana says there’s a nest of 
hornets up here.” He laid his finger on 
a map. “ You know the country. I 
want you to go along with Lieutenant 
Sayres and a half company, and clean 
em out.” He spoke as if the front steps 
needed sweeping. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

This much in the way of business. 
But there was always honey behind the 
old man’s sting. It occurred to him to 
bestow a drop just as the sergeant’s back 
was darkening the doorway. 

“Tt’s the last go you'll ever have in 
the uniform, eh, sergeant? ” he called. 

Yes, sir” 

“Tt would be the devil’s own luck if 
you caught it now. These little fights 
have a way of picking off a good man 
when he least expects it. Look to your- 
self, Dorr! ” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.” 

TI. 


THE half company came to arms in 
much the same spirit as a man reaches 
in his pocket for a key when he finds 
he has left something out of a locked 
trunk. It cursed with the corners of its 
mouth, if not with its tongue—all save 
Corporal Richards, who was smiling at 
the original of the face in the photo- 
- graph. 

She had grown prettier—much pret- 
tier—and more womanly! ‘They were 
moving past headquarters when the colo- 
nel himself, in one of the happy im- 
pulses which wove affection with hard 
and fast discipline, appeared, a flutter- 
ing paper in his hand. 

“ Mr. Richards, here’s a message just 
off the wire that concerns you. Your 
commission has reached me. You will 
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accompany Lieutenant Sayres as second 
in command. Permit me to congratu- 
late you.” 

The colonel had won his own commis- 
sion in a stretch of woods pretty well 
known to some men of both the North 
and South as the Wilderness. He had 
a warm place in his heart for the young- 
ster who, failing to get an appointment 
to West Point, had entered the ranks in 
the hope of winning his straps by study 
and soldierly conduct. Richards had 
fairly won his. 

The colonel had seen scores of such 
detachments start on such expeditions 
with little more interest than he showed 
when he watched the natives passing to 
and fro in the village street. He was not 
a man who sought to explain his emo- 
tions. He accepted them unquestion- 
ingly and acted upon them. Perhaps 
the situation—the last “hike” that a 
regiment under his command was ever to 
make—perhaps something else, ac- 
counted for the sudden feeling of de- 
pression which swept over him. 

“ Look to yourself! ” he said to Rich- 
ards. Then he glanced up and down 
the line. “ Look to yourselves! ” he re- 
peated to the men. “ We want to take®: 
every man on the rolls back to Leaven 
worth.” 

“Twice he has said that—twice!” 
thought the sergeant. 

He forgot his position completely, 
and strode to Richards’ side as the colo- 
nel turned towards his quarters. 

“My boy,” he began in a whisper, 
“the commission makes no difference? ” 

“Two stars and a hundred millions 
wouldn’t! ” 

“T knew it wouldn’t, my boy, or you 
wouldn’t be worthy of her! ” 

Having given tongue in an impulse 
following an apology to a father’s pride, 
the old eyes gave the young ones a look 
full of love—and gratitude. Then the 
sergeant stepped forward to his place, 
and fell again into reverie. His life ran 
past him like the spinning of a tape. It 
was as simple as his faith. The flag 
had been as near and dear to him as his 
coat of arms to an early baron. There 
had been times when he would have 
kissed it if he had been sure that no one 
was looking, and that it would not get 
into the newspapers, 
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Only twice in the guardhouse, and 
these before his marriage! He had never 
put a bayonet into a man when he was 
down, though there had been times in 
these islands when eternal justice 
seemed to demand it. He had saluted 
respectfully when second lieutenants 
loosed their tongues and tempers for 
lack of sense and experience, biding 
the day when old mastiffs should shake 
the puppies with paternal and merciless 
sarcasm. But generals and colonels, if 
ever they spoke sharply, never abused 
him. They had for him all the respect 
of the foundry owner for his head me- 
chanic; they felt inwardly the fellow- 
ship and deep regard which the barrier 
between commissioned and non commis- 
sioned men would not allow them to ex- 
press, except now and then by a word 
when glance met glance; and the ser- 
geant had always understood and felt his 
heart beating a little faster. He had 
watched some major generals rise from 
lieutenancies; he had been as happy as 
they when the crucible of real war gave 
his favorites promotion. 

For himself, he was still immutably a 
trusted sergeant, no matter how great 
his knowledge gained from books and 
experience. The offer of a commission 
in the volunteers for the Spanish war 
brought his thanks in as well chosen 
words as he could command. Anold man 
at a mess table with boy lieutenants— 
no, it could not be! Commissions, aye, 
generals’ stars, were vain things to him 
beside his daughter’s happiness. He 
was going home to see her placed on the 
other side of the barrier; to see her an 
officer’s wife—the wife of Richards, the 
young lieutenant. 

All that stood between this consum- 
mation of thirty years of striving and 
self abnegation was a little skirmish at 
the end of the road. Yet Dorr knew 
that one of them was doomed. Was it 
Richards or himself? For one or the 
other a bullet was waiting in the snug 
nest of a rifle’s magazine. 

“Wermust be getting pretty near 
there,” Lieutenant Sayres called. “ Ser- 
geant, you have scrapped over this 
ground before?” 

The sergeant blinked hard. He 
found himself walking on a road with 
a little pueblo of nipa huts all deserted 
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—which was ominous—on either side. 
He pulled himself together with a 
shudder. 

“ Yes, sir. If you say so, sir, I'll slip 
ahead and keep an eye out? ” 

There was nothing in his voice to 
show that he was not the Dorr whom the 
regiment had always known. He would 
have made the offer in the same matter 
of fact way if death were a fixed event 
awaiting him ten yards ahead. 


III. 


THE detachment rested until the ser- 
geant was some ten rods distant; then, 
in two lines, the men took to skulking in 
the ditch on either sideof the road. They 
were as used to their part as the old scout 
to his. Lightly picking his way, stoop- 
ing and watching, he slipped forward. 
While some armies have grown so fast 
into their uniforms that they have out- 
grown nature, the method of our folks 
in their little fights still remains that of 
the pointer and the setter. With his rifle 
as light in his hands as a conductor’s 
baton, he was prepared to put a bullet 
into any object the moment he saw it, 
or to fall flat to.avoid fire. 

Presently the men saw the sergeant’s 
hand go up like a policeman’s at a cross- 
ing, and everybody stopped except the 
lieutenant, who went forward to meet 
him. 

“They're over there, sir, if they’re 
anywhere. Will you send a party around 
to take *em on the side? ”—the pre- 
scribed, the safest, but the most arduous 
way. 

Sayres was tired and cynical. He had 
been called out on this affair when he 
was busy writing letters and packing up 
his effects. 

“No. We'll go in and clean them 
out, and get back to quarters.” He gave 
the order to deploy; but asked, on second 
thought: “ Not many of them, I sup- 
pose? ” 

* Not so far as I can see, sir. I could 
make out one fellow keeping watch. He 
has dropped, though.” 

* We'll drop a few more before we’ve 
had our say!” That would pay for some 
of the letters that could not be written. 

The sergeant thought a flank move- 
ment by far the wiser plan. But it was 
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wondered if the men were not already 
thinking that he had turned funk in his 
last hike. As he went to his place in 
the line the premonition came again in 
a mind splitting, lightning flash. 

So the men lay down on their bellies 
at broad intervals in the edge of the 
grove, in relief and gratitude that they 
were at their destination, and that they 
would not have to carry back so much 
ammunition as they had carried out. 
They rejoiced over each empty cartridge 
case as they pulled out volleys, aiming at 
the level of the hips of an imaginary 
man in the line of dusty green on the 
other side of the paddy field. No an- 
swer came. Either the gentleman in 
command of the brown enemy realized 
the value of ammunition to guerrillas, 
or Sayres’ hypothesis, which he pro- 
pounded in a dry, nasal tone, was cor- 
rect. 

“Your lonely Gugu, sergeant, was 
only waiting to warn his gentle friends 
to get away.” For Sayres had been in 
the Philippines for three years and had 
watched peace commissions come and 
go. Besides, he had a wife and baby at 
home—a baby that he had never seen. 
“Ten rounds is plenty to throw in there 
on a chance,” he added; then ordered the 
bugles to sound the charge. 


IV. 


A rop with springs attached seemed 
to toss fifty men out of the shade into 
an oven. They ran twenty, perhaps 
thirty, yards—far enough to make them 
think that it was a walk in—when a blast 
of pops and thrips sent them down. 
Not a shot followed. Nothing could be 
seen by either side, unless it were the 
lieutenant’s hat, as, propped on his 
elbows, he looked through his refracting 
binoculars. ‘The heat waves shimmered 
upwards from the field. The world was 
as silent as it was apparently peaceful, 
until in the variations of three men’s 
voices the calls rose for “ hospital.” 

“There’s a roostful of ’em!” some 
private remarked. 

This was evident to everybody from 
the way the pops had crackled like corn 
in the hopper. 

“T suppose that nice little Gugu that 
arranged this reception for us is back 
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there smoking the colonel’s good see- 
gars.” This from a man with a hole 
through his upper arm. 

“ And I guess some of the boys’ll get 
home a leetle sooner ’n they expected,” 
from another who, though his limbs 
were quivering, wanted to show that he 
was indifferently brave—and he was, 
too, on the whole. 

Sayres now considered a flank move- 
ment. But he hadn’t begun that way. 
He was both angry and disgusted. 

“ Confound it all! This is quicker! ” 
he cried. 

A frontal attack would bring him 
home to that baby sooner. As for being 
killed himself—the only penalties he 
knew as a result of trotting about the 
country after Gugus were fatigue and a 
furred tongue. 

The bugler, knocking up the dust with 
the wind from his instrument as he lay 
on the ground, again sounded the 
charge. Sayres, Richards, and the ser- 
geant sprang up. They were three lone 
targets. Two or three steps, and the 
very shock of the whipping and pop- 
ping, with the awful realization that 
they were not followed, blew them to 
earth. 

The men had not stirred. They lay 
in a spell, as helpless as so many rail- 
road ties. Perhaps it was “ God’s coun- 
try” calling for a safe return of her sons; 
perhaps it was only disgust; least of any- 
body could these fire tempered veterans 
themselves have explained their com- 
mon impulse. A network of conditions 
makes obedience as accepted among reg- 
ulars as the natural law of self preserva- 
tion with the rest of the world. 

Sayres looked up and down, as if ex- 
pecting to see a line of dead, or only 
stubble where the line had been. He 
could not comprehend such insubordi- 
nation. He thrust forward his head 
as a prize fighter does in the ring; the 
raging blood of anger darkened his face. 

“Ts this the Ninth or a gang of ho- 
boes? ” he called. 

“The Ninth,” came one reply, in 
shame already. 

“ Anarchists, I guess.” This from 
the man whose limbs still quivered, 
though his head was all right. His voice 
had the cynicism of a death’s head. 
“ Just try us again:” 
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The sergeant thought it was his ex- 
ample that had caused the funk. The 
pain and humiliation of that moment 
was the greatest he had ever known. 
He did not wait on the bugle or his su- 
perior officer. He broke into a merry 
laugh. 

“Come on, boys! This is easy!” he 
yelled, running ahead as heedlessly as 
if he were at skirmish drill at Leaven- 
worth. 

They needed no second invitation. In 
their eyes, now, was the look of the vet- 
eran which says: “ Kill, kill, with the 
joyousness of a wedding breakfast, lest 
you shall be killed! ” 

They had the bits in their teeth; they 
had forgotten harness and reins—and 
home. They carried their rifles in their 
right hands as if weapons were so many 
superfluities. Their sole object was 
speed to the edge of the bamboo, and 
then—ah, then every sight on the clean 
barrels, with keen eyed revenge behind 
it, would seek out a flying insurgent. 

Like a blade under the mower’s knife 
a figure fell at Dorr’s side. His expe- 
rienced eyes saw that Sayres was killed 
outright. 

With the old sergeant, as with the 
others of that line now sagging with the 
speed of its individual members, every 
bullet’s whisper, every press of air 
blown against the cheek, was calling, 
“ Faster! Faster!” That strip of dusty 
green was a magnet drawing his mind, 
while his legs seemed to be treading up 
and down in their own tracks. He was 
as sure of reaching the objective as you 
are that you will wake in the morning— 
until he spun round and found his face 
buried in the dust. 

He rolled over on his side; he passed 
his hand down his shirt and felt the 
sticky moisture of blood. Then he 
smiled, as he had smiled when the order 
for home had come. A sense of deep 
relief and happiness crept into his soul. 
His doubts were dispelled; the warning 
had been meant for him, not for the 
bridegroom. 

With the keen interest of the specta- 
tor he looked towards the flying line. It 
was almost there. Its very audacity had 
spoiled the aim of the enemy and saved 
it. He tried to lift himself a little on 
his elbow as a triumphant shout—the 
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hoarse shout of men who have their 
enemy by the throat—came back over 
the field. 


Vs 


AND who were these others, these mo- 
tionless lumps scattered about? Who 
besides himself of the old Ninth was go- 
ing home in a box? Who was the near- 
est man against the boulder? 

“My God!” he whispered. 
meant both!” 

Richards waved his hand in recogni- 
tion. 

“* How is it? ” he asked with an effort. 

“Only a scratch! All right! All 
right! And you, Father Dorr?” was 
the cheery response. 

** All right, too,” he gasped. 

Curiosity, embracing all the hazard 
of his great wish, made his vision mo- 
mentarily clearer. What would become 
of her? 

Her future might hang on the hair’s 
breadth variance of a guerrilla’s bullet. 
The surgeon alone could say. Would he 
never come? Had another -beardless 
doctor forgotten himself in his enthu- 
siasm and gone on with the charge? Did 
that lump nearest to Richards consist 
of one or two men? He strained his 
failing sight, until a figure rose and came 
forward. With that he felt the flush 
of waning strength massed. Quite 
clearly he could see the surgeon slash 
away the clothing down to Richards’ 
flesh; the bandage mechanically and 
nicely applied; the surgeon come and 
kneel by himself; the surgeon’s face 
become serious. 

“ How is it with the boy? ” 

His parched lips formed the question 
whose answer meant hell or heaven to 
him. 

“Only flesh. Great luck! 
touch the abdominal wall at all. 
how is it with you, old man? ” 

It was good for an old “ non com” to 
hear that fraternal phrase from a com- 
missioned officer at such a time. 

“All right! All right!” he whis- 
pered faintly, but with a smile. 

Happily, peacefully, under a law that 
laughs at any that Uncle Sam may make, 
Sergeant Dorr was mustered out of the 
service. 


“It 


Didn’t 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


LEFT an orphan when a mere baby, John Burt is brought up by his grandfather, Peter Burt, a retired 
sea captain, whose rather fanatical religious views cause him to be looked at askance by his New England 
neighbors, some of whom have dubbed him “Crazy Burt.” When John is twenty one he returns to the 
old homestead to spend his vacation—he is studying at Harvard—and renews his acquaintance with the 
wealthy General Carden’s young” daughter, Jessie, whose life he was instrumental in saving during the 
previous summer. He soon learns to love Jessie, and he tells her so one day, and she does not say him 
nay, but bids him wait for his answer until she is older. That same day Arthur Morris, the dissolute 
son of a millionaire of the neighborhood, who has striven unsuccessfully to force his attentions upon 
Jessie, makes an insulting remark about the girl in the presence of John, who promptly strikes him. 
Morris draws a revolver and fires, but John knocks up his arm, and before he can shoot again grapples 
with him. During the struggle the weapon is once more discharged, and Morris sinks to the floor. 

Acting on his grandfather’s advice, John makes his escape on a sailing vessel bound around Cape 
Horn, and in due course finds himself in California with ten thousand dollars in cash and a map showing 
the location of a mine in the Sierra Nevada—-the parting gifts of old Peter Burt, to whom the map was 
giving by a dying sailor years before. John nearly loses his life in a snow storm while striving to locate 
the mine, but is rescued by a man who has already staked out a claim on the spot indicated on John’s 
map. He turns out to be James Blake, John’s boyhood chum, and the two old friends form a partner- 





ship. They soon find that their claim is an extraordinarily rich one. £ 





XIV. 
HE location of the Sailor Mine was an 
ideal one. The brook was fed by per- 


petual snows, and furnished plenty of 
water. The broad edge of the cliff formed 
a natural road with an easy grate to the 
Wormley Trail. This led into the valley, 
and connected with the stage road, which 
wound its way to Auburn. John Burt 
studied the situation and grasped its 
topographical advantages. He conjured a 
village in the valley below, and mentally 
crested the ridges with mining mills and 
machinery. 

' The two young giants performed won- 
ders in thethree weeks which followed their 
discovery of gold. Glowing with health 
and strength, and inspired by ambition, 
they gnawed ragged holes into the side of 
the mountains with their picks and drills. 
No storm was wild enough to call a halt. 
John Burt made rough tests of the quartz, 
and after generous allowance for all pos- 
sible errors it showed results which sur- 
passed their highest expectations. Several 
nuggets were found, but these were of 
small value compared with the broad 
stratum of ore which opened out from the 
spot selected by John Burt. The claim 
chosen by Blake soon exhausted itself, 


and he turned his attention to the third, 
expressing a fear that he was a “ hoodoo.” 

“But ‘there’s luck in odd numbers says 
Rory O?Moore,’” sang Blake as he poised 
on a shelving ledge and vigorously drove 
a crowbar into a crevice. Ere the sun 
dropped below the range, he had uncovered 
another wide, deep vein of gold bearing 
quartz. 

Turning towards the cabin, he saw over 
his right shoulder the thin white rim of 
the new moon, hanging like a silver sickle 
in the deep blue of the sky. The line of 
the opposite horns of this gleaming cres- 
cent was perpendicular to the horizon. 
To the farmer this is the “ wet moon,” the 
harbinger of abundant harvests. The 
adventurer, gambler, or miner looks on 
Luna, when thus seen for the first time, as 
the sure augury of luck. Blake was pos- 
sessed of that buoyant, elastic type of 
superstition which affirms faith in favor- 
able portents and spurns all others as un- 
worthy of credence. As a schoolboy. the 
fables of mythology made more impres- 
sion on him than did historical facts, 
but he worshiped none but propitious 
gods. Singing in a voice which awoke 
the echoes, he made his way between the 
rocks, his fine face lighted by the last 
glow of the twilight. A battered sledge 


* Copyright, 1902, by Frederick Uptham Adams.—This story began in the June number of Munsry’s MAGAZINE. 
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was thrown across his shoulder, and his 


. figure seemed magnified in the uncertain 


light. Graceful in his strength, he looked 
like a follower of Vulcan returning from 
a quest for metals demanded by that im- 
mortal craftsman, or like some mountain 
god yielding proud allegiance only to 
Jupiter himself. 

The spring rains set in, and the brook 
became a foaming, thundering torrent. 
Avalanches tore down the mountainsides, 
plowed their way over the cliff, and, with 
a roar which shook the cabin, hurled 
themselves into the valley. The pine 


trees lost their plumes of snow, and sang - 


in a higher key the refrain which told of 
relief from burdens carried complainingly 
for months. The magic of drenching 
rains and warm south winds checkered 
the snow clad foothills with patches of 
brown. Nature was shrouded in warm, 
clinging mist; ten thousand rivulets 
spurted into life as the sun beat upon the 
hills; and winter vanished from the valley 
as clouds fade from a summer sky. 

Piled, in gray heaps near the tunnel 
was ore worth not less than forty thou- 
sand dollars. With the flight of the snow 
and the birth of spring, Blake wearied of 
his task and longed for its rewards. 

“Tell you what let’s do, John,” he said 
one night after supper. “Let’s go to 
Auburn and negotiate for the sale of 
these mines. We can’t work them our- 
selves. I’m all right when it comes to 
prospecting and opening up a mine, but 
I’ve no taste for sticking to it. My plan 
is to realize what you can, and let some 
one else do the hard work. We ought to 
get big money for the Sailor, John.” 

“How much?” asked John after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

“Half a million,” replied Blake posi- 
tively, with a loving accent on the “ mil- 
lion.” “Half a million is dead cheap. 
Don’t you think so, John?” 

“T shall not sell my interest—at least, 
not at present,” said John Burt, “and I 
advise you not to. We can handle this 
property without trouble, and make more 
in developing it than by selling it. I have 
nearly ten thousand dollars in cash. Ina 
few months we can convert the ore already 
extracted into gold. I believe the mine 
will yield three hundred thousand dollars 
profit the first year. That’s the wiser plan, 
Jim. Besides, I doubt if we can get an 
offer of half a million.” 

“We can try, John,” said Blake hope- 
fully. “Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars is a lot of money. I would take it 
in a minute if I could get it.” 

They Jiscussed the matter for hours, 
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but Blake would not recede from his posi- 
tion. John did not urge him to the con- 
trary, but calmly presented the facts as he 
saw them. Dangling before Blake’s eyes 
was a purse containing two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, to be obtained with- 
out further work or worry. It meant 
pleasure, affluence, ease, liberty—it was 
enough. . Not so with John Burt. When 
the rock crumbled beneath the first blow 
of his pick, and the ten pound nugget 
gleamed in the shade, he recalled the part- 
ing words of Peter Burt quoting the 
language of Isaiah: “I will give thee the 
treasures of darkness and the hidden 
riches of secret. places.” 

Superstition, in the ordinary sense, had 
no hold on John Burt; but he had an 
abiding faith in his destiny. The dying 
sailor and his crude map was a part of it. 
His stern old grandfather was the oracle 
of his fortunes, andthe lonely rock behind 
the graveyard was the Delphi from which 
the message was delivered. 

With a faith sublime as that which in- 
spired Orpheus, he believed that Jessie 
Carden was linked to him in ties which 
time and distance could not sunder. Fate 
also had created Arthur Morris, not as a 
stumbling block, but as a stepping stone 
to his advancement. He looked on Morris 
not with hatred, but with pity. 

Something told him that his enemy 
lived. Again and again he speculated on 
the part the future had in store for Arthur 
Morris in the drama in which, with un- 
conscious egotism, John Burt made him- 
self the central figure. Certain he was 
that Morris was destined to test to the 
uttermost the resources which would be his 
own when they met again. 

But why had James Blake been thrust 
into his career? Surely it was not an 
unreasoning chance that decreed that 
Blake should rear his hut on the very spot 
marked by the trembling hand of the 
sailor. John read his partner as he read 
his own thoughts. He fathomed the man’s 
weaknesses, and while he could not admire 
them, he thought none the less of the com- 
panion of his boyhood. But he could not 
allow Blake to stand in his way. The 
mining partnership so strangely formed 
could be nothing more than a temporary 
arrangement, but John Burt was deter- 
mined that in its sundering no advantages 
should be sacrificed. He was resolved to 
protect Blake’s interests, and equally 
resolved to conserve his own. 

“ We shall talk no more about this mat- 
ter tonight, Jim,” he said, when Blake 
had finished telling of the great things 
which could be accomplished with a quar- 
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ter of a million dollars. “VIl think it 
over for two or three days, and then we'll 
take the question up and decide it. We 
could not reach Auburn now if we tried. 
Wait until the floods subside. The more 
we dig, the more the mines will sell for.” 

Blake curbed his impatience and waited. 
He knew John Burt well enough not to 
mention the topic during the three days 
which followed. 

One evening, after supper, John spent 
an hour or more figuring in an old note- 
book. Jim smoked, and the dog dozed 
by the fire. 

“T suppose you are still determined to 
sell your share in these mines, Jim?” said 
John, putting the book in his pocket and 
lighting his pipe. 

“T am, if I can get an offer of a quarter 
of a million,” replied Jim. 

“You’re making a mistake, old man,” 
said John Burt, laying his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder, “ but you have as much 
right to your opinion as I have to mine. 
So we will call that settled. I told you I 
would make you a proposition, and here 
itis. There are two mines, and they look 
equally promising. I propose that you 
take one and I take the other. We will 
call the south one ‘Sailor A’ and the 
north one‘ Sailor B.’ You can have your 
choice.” 

“That’s not fair!” said Jim. “I'll play 
you a game of seven up for the first 
choice; three games of ten points each— 
best two out of three to take first choice.” 

“ All right,” responded John, as Blake 
produced a well worn pack of cards and 
shuffled them. “But before we play, let 
me finish my proposition. You wish to 
sell your claims for two hundred and fifty 
thousand if you can find a purchaser. 
Will you give me an option on your 
claim? You should be able to get along 
for sixty days with five thousand dollars 
in cash. I doubt if you can close so large 
a deal in less time. I'll give you five 
thousand in cash for the following option 
on your claim—you to deed me all your 
rights in consideration of one hundred 
thousand dollars, payable in sixty days 
from this date; one hundred thousand 
payable in six months from date, and one 
hundred thousand payable one year from 
date. And ” 

“You bet your life I will,” interrupted 
Blake, extending his hand. “For your 
sake, John, I hope you’ll win, and I be- 
lieve you will. I’d rather see you make 
money out of these mines than any one 
in the world; but, doggone it, John, I 
haven’t the patience or ability to run a 
mine. Guess I’m lazy. Make it two 
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thousand in cash, John. That will be 
enough for me. I can get along on a 
thousand a month if I let the mining 
exchange alone, and I’m going to. Make 
it two thousand and I’ll go you.” 

“We will call it twenty five hundred, 
and you can have the other twenty five 
hundred if you need it,” said John, smi- 
ling. “But I had not finished. In any 
arrangement I may make with outsiders, 
you will have ten per cent of such net 
profits as are payable to me. There’s 
no use protesting. That clause will be 
inserted, or the deal is off. There’s noth- 
It’s a pure matter 
of fairness. I may fail in my efforts, and 
thus prevent your negotiating an advan- 
tageous sale. If I succeed, ten per cent 
will give you a steady revenue for years.” 

“All right, John,” said Jim finally. 
“You’re a stubborn man to do business 
with. I want to tell you right now that I 
have the privilege of extending the time 
on all of those payments. Now we'll play 
that game of seven up.” 

Blake won the first game and John the 
second. In the third game John had two 
to go, and Blake lacked six points. It 
was his deal. He turned two jacks before 
the trump was selected, and then made 
high, low, jack, and the game, and won 
the rubber and the first choice. 

“Lucky in ecards, unlucky in love,” 
laughed Blake as he rose from the table. 
“TI refuse to abide by the decision of the 
cards. I will let a coin settle this mo- 
mentous question.” 

He searched in a leather pouch and ex- 
tracted a copper penny. 

“Heads is Sailor A and tails is Sailor 
B,” declared Blake, tossing the coin into 
the air. The dog had watched these pro- 
ceedings with evident interest. As the 
penny fell, he sprang forward and caught 
it in his mouth. 

“So you want a hand in this game, do 
you, Dog?” exclaimed Blake. “ All right, 
old fellow, you can decide for me. Drop 
it, Dog! Drop it, I tell ye! ” 

Jim grabbed the big shepherd by the 
collar and playfully cuffed his ears. The 
penny fell from his jaws and lay on the 
clay floor, displaying the stamped likeness 
of the Goddess of Liberty. 

“Heads it is, and Sailor A is mine— 
subject to your option, John,” said Jim 
Blake as he pocketed the coin. 

John drew up an agreement and an 
option, which both signed, and the firm of 
Burton & Blake was dissolved. Blake 
accepted twenty five hundred dollars in 
cash, and three days later both arrived in 
the little mining town of Auburn, from 
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which they sent a trustworthy man back 
to the cabin, to remain on guard until 
John Burt returned. 

Bidding Blake adieu for a week or more, 
Burt proceeded to San Francisco. 


XV. 


From the moment Blake announced his 
intention of selling his share in the mines, 
John Burt began to mature a plan of cam- 
paign. While Blake sang and indulged 
in day dreams, John was lost in thought. 
He. mentally measured his resources, 
weighed his advantages, and contrasted 
them with the magnitude of the under- 
taking which loomed before him. San 
Francisco would be the battle field. The 
impending conflict was one from which he 
would emerge with capital as either his 
ally or his conqueror. 

He was without experience in financial 
affairs; a stranger in San Francisco, lack- 
ing indorsements or credentials; a fugitive 
under an assumed name; yet he faced the 
situation with confidence. He believed 
that the Sailor Mine was destined to be 
the basis of his fortune. The existence 
of the quartz veins was a physical fact— 
his realization of wealth from them was a 
question of generalship, judgment, and 
strategy. 

Like the sculptor who looks at a rough 
block of marble and knows that a fair 
form is there imprisoned, awaiting release 
by the magic of his chisel, John Burt felt 
that the rugged mountain behind the 
cabin held within its embrace something 
fairer to him than the glorious creations 
of Praxiteles. The mental vision of Jessie 
Carden was the inspiration which thrilled 
him as the train rounded a curve and the 
City of the Golden Gate glistened in the 
sunlight. 

He engaged rooms in the Palace Hotel 
—registering under the name of John 
Burton—and made inquiries concerning 
the leading mining experts of the city. 
He ascertained that one of them was a 
graduate of Harvard. Though John Burt 
had passed only a year within the walls of 
the great university, he had absorbed its 
traditions, and looked upon it as his alma 
mater. He therefore decided to present 
his case to David Parker. He wrote the 
famous expert a brief letter, and was in- 
vited to an interview. 

David Parker was a man of forty, who 
had secured a commanding position in his 
calling. He was of medium height and of 
sturdy figure. A well shaped head; pale 
blue eyes beneath shadowing lashes; a 
smooth face; thin, straight lips; a project- 


ing jaw, scarred as from a knife thrust; a 
eareful smile, a grip of iron, and a 
cautiousness in speech which amounted 
almost to an impediment—such is a crude 
sketch of David Parker, mining expert 
and civil and mechanical engineer. 

During the brief preliminary conversa- 
tion, John Burt studied David Parker and 
decided to trust him. Then he related the 
story of the discovery of the Sailor Mine. 

“T have always believed that those hills 
—that those hills—contained gold,” said 
David Parker hesitatingly. He paused 
and idly scrawled geometrical figures on a 
paper pad. “ Why—why do you come to 
—to me, Mr. Burton?” he asked, looking 
up. “Iam not an—an investor. I’m an 
expert—at least, an—an alleged expert.” 

“T wish you to refer me to an investor,” 
replied John Burt. “ As I have told you, 
I’m a stranger in San Francisco, and have 
no time to spend looking for an honest 
investor. You are an expert in metals 
and should be in capitalists. You know 
them; I don’t. I’m willing to pay your 
rate for expert information on the subject 
of trustworthy capital.” 

“Go and see John Hawkins,” said 
David Parker, as a faint smile froze on his 
face. “ This is hardly—professional, you 
know, Mr. Burton, but I will do it. Do 
not use my name. Mr. Hawkins will see 
you and—and talk with you. If he says 
he will do a thing he—he will do it. He 
may—he may do a thing if he says he 
won't. He is honest—but hard—hard as 
granite. I hope you may succeed with 
him—Mr. Burton. My fee? Nothing 
—not a dollar. This is strictly—strictly 
unprofessional, Mr. Burton. We will 
charge it—charge it to the old college. 
Good day, Mr. Burton. Let me know how 
you succeed. If you and—Mr. Hawkins 
cannot come to terms, I—I might refer 
you to others. Good day; good day, sir— 
and good luck! ” 

As David Parker predicted, John 
Burt had little trouble in securing an in- 
terview with John Hawkins, millionaire 
mine owner and investor. 

There was a democracy pervading the 
Hawkins office not in keeping with its 
palatial fittings. The walls above the 
carved mahogany wainscoting were hung 
with tapestry and adorned with paintings 
set in massive gilt frames. In the public 
reception room was a marble fountain, and 
the musical splash of its water was sooth- 
ing. The eye was greeted by palms, ferns, 
bits of bronze, and expensive bric-a-brac. 
The air was heavy with tobacco smoke, and 
from an inner room came the sound of 
voices and boisterous laughter. 
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John Burt wrote the name “John 
Burton” on a card, and gave it to an 
attendant. Two burly, red faced men 
stood in the doorway, pausing to make 
some parting remark, which was followed 
by roars of merriment. The attendant 
brushed past them as they closed the door. 

“Tell him to come in,” was the order 
given in a voice distinct and sonorous 
through the heavy partition. 

Seated at an oak desk was one of those 
men whom nature oceasionally designs for 
the purpose of keeping the present in 
touch with the dim past, when giants com- 
muned with mortals. No artist could 
look on John Hawkins and deride the 
fables which tell of the proportions of 
Hercules, or depict the physical majesty of 
the bearded gods of Olympus. The great 
oak chair in which he sat groaned beneath 
his weight, as he turned and looked at 
John Burt. Above a bulging forehead 
was a mass of iron gray hair which fell 
nearly to his shoulders. The long, full 
beard was of a tawny shade, and the mouth 
was hidden by a sweeping mustache of the 
same cast. Steel gray eyes rested beneath 
bushy masses of eyebrows, and were parted 
by a nose which once might have belonged 
to Odin. The thought of this stern old 
Norse god came to John Burt as he looked 
into those eyes—eyes which had in their 
depths ceaseless ambition, relentless en- 
ergy, merciless courage, and that calm 
mastery which comes from complacent 
introspection—the confidence born of 
justifiable egotism; the consciousness of 
generalship by birthright. 

So striking was Hawkins’ resemblance 
to Odin that John would have been little 
surprised to have seen perched on his 
shoulders the ravens Hugin and Munin, 
whose fabled duty it is to fly every day 
over the world and report to their master 
all they have seen and heard. But a stock 
ticker at his right hand, and the clicking 
telegraph instruments in the outer room, 
were the modern message bearers, more 
rapid and accurate than the mythological 
ravens, and cruel at times as the wolves 
Geri and Freki, who sit at Odin’s feet. 

In an age when money is the world’s 
god, and when mortals rule as kings by 
right of wealth and not by force of arms, 
we have developed a new form of bravery. 
The ancient knight, poor in all but 
courage, placed his life in the balance in 
combat with more famous warriors stri- 
ving for the rewards of honor or the 
smiles of his lady fair. He dared level 
lance against foes more than worthy of 
his steel. The triumphs of these dis- 
inherited cavaliers, who forced their way 
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to fame and fortune by winning the 
favors of kings and princes, emblazon the 
pages of romance and of history. 

Nowadays, the penniless knight who 
thirsts for glory must dethrone a money 
king, or compel his allegiance. The 
cringeing mob is the same today as in the 
ages gone, when its eyes were dazzled by 
the pomp and glamor of a Creesus or a 
Xerxes. Successive generations have 
shouted “ The king is dead—long live the 
king! ”—and their prayers have been 

answered and their servility protected. 

The money king possesses, to such as these, 
all the majesty of the imperial tyrant. 
They worship him from afar, content to 
read in print the record of his achieve- 
ments and the splendor of his palaces. 
They dare not stand in his presence. 
There is something in the physical per- 
sonification of millions which palsies the 
lips and drives the blood from the hearts 
of the humbler subjects of our financial 
monarchs. 

The modern knight, in these degenerate 
days, is the one who boldly shies his castor 
into a countingroom, or faces with un- 
lowered eyes and unruffled mien those 
moneyed gods who rule mankind and 
launch the thunderbolts of gold. 

John Burt’s education in the etiquette 
of servility and in adulation of material 
things was singularly defective. This 
may have been due to his country training. 
The year spent in the democracy which 
permeates Harvard had not lessened his 
self reliance. It never occurred to John 
Burt that he ought to stand in awe of the 
Hawkins millions. He was impressed by 
the leonine head and gigantic proportions 
of the magnate, as an artist is when he 
contemplates for the first time some stu- 
pendous work of nature. He returned the 
great man’s gaze, before which most 
strangers quailed and faltered, with an 
answering look which calmly asserted an 
equality, yielding deference only to a 
seniority of years. 

John Hawkins threw his head back, and 
for a moment silently surveyed his visitor 
as a foe measures his opponent. This 
attitude is as instinctive to the man of 
wealth as is the crouch of the tiger when 
hungry rivals approach his slaughtered 
quarry. 

John Hawkins looked on no stripling. 
The bronzed and bearded man who faced 
him stood erect in the symmetrical pro- 
portions of two hundred pounds of bone, 
sinew, and muscle. 

“How do you do? What can I do for 
you, sir? Take a chair.” Mr. Hawkins 
glanced again at the card, tossed it on his 
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desk, and wheeled and confronted John 
Burt, who had accepted this gruff invita- 
tion. 

“T own or control some recently dis- 
covered gold mines, and am in San 
Francisco for the purpose of interesting 
capital in their development,” said John 
Burt. “I am informed that you are an 
investor in mining property. I am in a 
position to submit propositions which 
may result to our mutual advantage.” 

“Where are they?” growled Mr. John 
Hawkins. 

For an answer John stepped behind the 
capitalist and placed his finger on a point 
indicated on a large map of California 
which hung on the wall. 

“They are located on the west slope of 
the Sierra Nevadas at an altitude of about 
two thousand feet above the river, five 
miles south of the Wormley Trail,” said 
John. “ Here is a rough detailed map of 
the surroundings.” He handed the chart 
to Mr. Hawkins. 

“ There’s no gold there—not an ounce,” 
declared the magnate. “ You have found 
a mare’s nest, young man. I looked that 
country over ten years ago. There’s no 
gold there.” 

“ My partner and I have extracted forty 
thousand dollars’ worth of high grade ore 
there in three weeks,” said John Burt 
quietly. “Here is a specimen of it. Here 
is something else.” He placed a sample 
of ore and the ten pound nugget in 
Hawkins’ outstretched palm. 

At the sight of the ore, and of the dull 
gloss of the nugget, a wonderful transfor- 
mation took place in John Hawkins. The 
air of bored indifference vanished. He 
gazed at the ore with the rapt look of an 
enthusiast. The weight of the nugget 
told its own story. 

For two minutes he poised them in his 
hands and said nothing. 

Then he turned and studied the map on 
the wall, tracing with his huge forefinger 
the thin line of the brook to its juncture 
with the river. He then consulted a 
colored chart, humming the while a non- 
descript air in a tone which sounded like 
the purring of a Bengal tiger. 

“Go ahead and tell me about this,” he 
said abruptly. “ You look like an honest 
man, and it is a waste of time to lie to me. 
How did you happen to strike ore in those 
hills? They say -that gold is where it’s 
found, and I’ll be darned if this don’t look 
like it! What have you got, and how did 
you find it?” 

In a plain, matter of fact way John 
Burt related the story of the discovery and 
development of the Sailor Mine. He 
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named the terms of the Blake option, and 
answered without hesitation the pointed 
questions asked by John Hawkins. 

“ This may be worth looking into,” said 
the capitalist as he ran his hand through 
his tawny gray hair. “TJ’ll send an expert 
there to investigate it and make a report.” 
He rang a bell and a boy responded. “Go 
and tell David Parker I want to see him,” 
he ordered. 

“Until we have arrived at some tenta- 
tive agreement or understanding, I don’t 
eare to have your expert examine this 
property,” said John Burt, when the boy 
had closed the door. 

Mr. Hawkins glared at him in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Your expert will find one of two things 
—either that my estimate of these claims 
is accurate, or that it is not,” continued 
John Burt calmly. “In the latter event 
you would drop the. matter. If, on the 
contrary, your expert confirms my esti- 
mate—as he will—it then becomes neces- 
sary to act under a definite understand- 
ing. The terms of such an agreement 
should be settled before your expert begins 
his work. In brief, the question is this. 
What agreement will you make, assuming 
that your expert confirms my statements ¢ 
We can settle that matter now as well as 
in two weeks from now, and it will save 
time and avoid future friction.” 

“That sounds like business,” roared 
John Hawkins, a gleam of admiration for 
an opponent worthy of his attention show- 
ing in his eyes. “ That’s the way I like 
to hear a man talk. Make your proposi- 
tion. You're selling; I’m buying. What’s 
your terms? Let’s have them.” 

“You will assume the payments on the 
Blake option, which amount to three hun- 
dred thousand dollars,” said John, noting 
the amount on a memorandum pad. “In 
addition to that, you will advance the 
money necessary for the development of 
the property and for the handling of the 
ore. Fifty per cent of the net profits will 
revert to you until the money paid to 
Blake is refunded. In consideration of 
the capital thus advanced, your interest 
in the property will amount to forty per 
cent and mine to sixty per cent. These 
are my terms, and the only ones on which 
I will part with my interest in the Sailor 
Mine.” 

“JT won’t do it!” thundered John 
Hawkins, slamming down the cover of his 
desk. “J must have control when I in- 
vest. Make my interest fifty one per cent, 
and I will talk to you. Fifty one per cent 
or nothing.” 

“Very well,” said John Burt, rising; 
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“ it is impossible for us to. agree, and it is 
well we should know it in advance. In 
case I am unable to exercise my option, 
you may be able to purchase the Blake 
interest outright for two hundred «nd fifty 
thousand. I shall be glad, if that time 
comes, to put you into communication 
with him. You will find it a good invest- 
ment. You could not purchase my share 
for ten times the amount. Good day, Mr. 
Hawkins. I’m sorry we cannot come to 
terms. I am stopping at the Palace 
Hotel, and letters sent there will be for- 
warded when I leave the city. Good day, 
sir.” 
Two days later John Burt received a 
message from David Parker, asking him 
to call at his office. Scientifie tests had 
showed a much higher percentage of gold 
than those indicated by the crude experi- 
ments made in the cabin by John Burt. 
“T had an interview with Mr. Hawkins 
this morning,” said David Parker, after 
greeting his visitor. “ Mr. Hawkins is a 
very peculiar man—very peculiar—as I 
have told you. But he is honest—honest 
as a dog. He is from Maine—and he 
likes to dicker. He made his start in 
California by trading a horse—and a 
mighty poor horse it was—for a mine— 
and it proved one of the best mines—one 
of the best mines in the State. He says 
you are the hardest man to deal with he 
ever saw—a great compliment for you, 
Mr. Burton, I assure you. He told me to 
tell you that he must decline to continue 
negotiations with you in this matter—for 
the reason—as he explained—that you did 
not follow the rules to which he was 
accustomed. So he has had his lawyer 
draw up a provisional agreement in con- 
formity to your terms—as he understood 
them—and instructs me to say to you that 
we are invited to dine with him at his club 
this afternoon, when the matter may be 
finally arranged. If so, I am to accom- 
pany you to the mines tomorrow.” 
Though not greatly surprised, John was 
much pleased as he listened to the slowly 
delivered decision announced by the ex- 
pert. He thanked David Parker, and 
arranged to meet him with Mr. Hawkins 
at a later hour. He then ealled on an 
attorney and submitted the agreement to 
his inspection. After making a few minor 
alterations, the lawyer assured John that 
the agreement fully protected his interests. 
Over a dinner such as is possible only in 
San Francisco the agreement was ratified. 
At the table, the crusty veneer with which 
the great capitalist protected himself 
melted away. He proposed a toast to 
John’s health and to the success of the 
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Sailor Mine. The magnate disappeared, 
and the big, whole souled pioneer sat in 
his place. He told tales of early Cal- 
ifornia; of his. trials, ttiumphs, and 
reverses; laughing at his early disasters 
with a voice which rattled the glasses. 
There was humor and at times pathos in 
these fragments of a wonderful career, but 
through them all ran a vein of rugged 
honesty. 


XVI. 


Davin ParKeEr’s report on the Sailor 
Mine was submitted to Mr. Hawkins ten 


“days later, and it more than confirmed the 


statements made by John Burt. Upon 
receipt of it, the magnate proceeded to the 
mine in company with Burt and Parker, 
taking with him several miners in whom 
he had absolute confidence. New claims 
were located on the mountainside, and in 
the valley below—in anticipation of pos- 
sible placer deposits. 

Jim Blake, meanwhile, cheerfully in- 
formed every one that his winter’s work 
had been thrown away. He lounged about 
Auburn for a week, cursing his luck and 
“lying like a gentleman,” as he sub- 
sequently explained. Then he left for 
San Francisco, passing John on the way. 
They met at a stage junction, and arranged 
to see each other in ’Frisco on John’s re- 
turn. Blake was delighted when in- 
formed of John’s progress. 

“ Hope you make millions, and am bet- 
ting you will,” said Jim as they shook 
hands and separated. . 

Mr. Hawkins, David Parker, and John 
Burt spent three nights in the cramped 
quarters of the log cabin, and thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. In those three days 
were planned the improvements which a 
few weeks later threw the surrounding 
region into a fever of excitement, and 
started a stampede for the new Golconda. 
On their return to San Francisco a for- 
mal agreement was signed, and John 
Burton and John Hawkins became part- 
ners in the Sailor Mine and in the scores 
of claims surrounding it. 

For eighteen months John directed the 
efforts of an army of men swarming like 
ants on the mountainside. A _ village 
sprang up in the valley and clustered 
about the stamp mills of Hawkins & 
Company. Day and night the fractured 
ore fed the thundering maws of the crush- 
ers. . Churches, gambling houses, stores, 
and saloons contended for patronage. 
Thousands of claims were staked out; but 
nature had ceased from her gold sowing 
when she finished the broad layers of the 
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Sailor Mine and its outcroppings. Jim 
Blake’s tunnel proved to have missed the 
ore at three points by a few feet; another 
week’s work would have tapped one of the 
more productive veins. Blake visited the 
mines and smiled grimly when he saw how 
fortune had sported with him. 

The mines produced eight hundred 
thousand dollars in gold the first year. 
After deducting Blake’s price, John’s 
share in the profits was more than a hun- 
dred thousand. His dividends in the fol- 
lowing six months were three hundred and 
seventy five thousand, and for the year 
nearly nine hundred thousand. Follow- 


ing Mr. Hawkins’ advice, he so invested 


his profits as to make him a millionaire 
before he had been in California two 
years. 

Having placed the mining property on 
a permanent footing, and in charge of 
competent managers and superintendents, 
he transferred his headquarters to San 
Francisco. He still made periodical visits 
to the mines, where he had an office in the 
old log cabin; orders having been issued 
not to destroy it under any circumstances. 

When Jim Blake received his first in- 
stalment of a hundred thousand dollars, 
he gave a dinner in John Burt’s honor at 
the Occidental Hotel. Twenty guests 
were present, including John Hawkins 
and David Parker. This social function 
cost Blake five thousand dollars, and he 
was more than satisfied when the news- 
papers declared that it was the most 
elaborate gastronomical affair in the his- 
tory of the California metropolis. 

“You would be a long time in Rocky 
Woods before you had a dinner like that,” 
said Blake the next day, as he looked lov- 
ingly at a newspaper headline which read 
“Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars a 
Plate!” 

Ten days after this famous feast Blake 
was without a dollar. 

“ Mining stocks,” he explained to John 
Burt. “I plunged on Robert Emmet, and 
they ‘trimmed me. I was sixty thousand 
ahead at one stage of the game, and I 
pressed it for a slam. Robert Emmet 
hasn’t stopped going down yet. The stock 
looks more like a liability than an asset. 
A man caught with it on his clothes is 
likely to be arrested. If I had struck it 
right, Mrs. Worthington would now be 
Mrs. James Blake.” 

John advanced Jim ten thousand dol- 
lars, and gave him advice which was worth 
more than the money. Blake followed 
the advice fora month. When his second 
instalment was due, he had a balance of 
only forty five thousanc. Two months 
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after he had drawn a check for the final 
payment, which terminated his property 
rights in the mines, he admitted to John 
Burt that his total assets did not exceed 
five thousand dollars. 

“As a Napoleon of speculation and 
finance,” laughed Blake, deftly rolling a 
cigarette, “I run largely to Leipsics and 
Waterloos. When it comes to sustaining 
defeats and reverses, I can give the im- 
mortal Corsican cards and spades. I did 
fairly well with that last hundred thou- 
sand; had it up to nearly four hundred 
thousand on a tip from Hawkins. That 
was only a hundred thousand from a swell 
wedding. Then I cut loose from amateur 
advice, and relied on my own keen judg- 
ment. Lost all of it in two weeks. Tell 
you how you can make a barrel of money 
on me, John. I[’ll inform you what 
stocks to buy—you sell ’em. I'll advise 
you to sell a stock—you buy it. Copper 
all my bets and get rich. An infallible 
hoodoo is as good a guide as a sure mascot. 
By systematically shunning my opinion, 
any man can make money. Between the 
Scylla of what I say and the Charybdis of 
what I do is the safe passage which leads 
to fortune. This is not a kick, John, but 
merely a few disinterested observations; ” 
and Blake lay back in his chair, smiled 
complacently, and blew rings of smoke 
towards the ceiling. 

“T’ve a better plan than that,” said 
John Burt after a moment’s silence, “ and 
one which will give full scope for your 
talents. You have not made a success in 
speculating on your own account, but that 
is not to your discredit. It indicates that 
your energies have been misdirected. I’ve 
been thinking for some time, Jim, of ma- 
king a proposition to you. I recently 
purchased seats on the mining and stock 
exchanges, and wish to become a silent 
partner in an investing and brokerage 
firm. Mr. Hawkins will have no financial 
interest in the proposed house, but he 
has promised to support it by~ his 
patronage and influence. I will furnish 
most of the capital; but for reasons that 
you will appreciate, I prefer to remain 
in the background. How would you 
like to become the nominal head of such 
a concern, under the title, we will say, of 
‘James Blake & Company’? In order 
that you may have a substantial interest 
in the firm, I will advance you a hundred 
thousand dollars on your future profits 
from the Sailor Mine, and invest with the 
firm four hundred thousand of my own 
money. I intend to conduct some rather 
extensive stock operations, but they will 
be on personal account. JI do not presume 
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to dictate your course in such matters, 
Jim, but I believe you can do far better 
by confining your attention to the execu- 
tive work of such a concern and letting 
speculation alone. What do you think of 
my proposition? ” 

“ Are you in earnest, John?” 

“T mean just what I said.” 

“ Nothing would suit me better, but I’m 
afraid I’m not qualified for such a posi- 
tion,” said Blake, delighted beyond 
measure. Once more the path to wealth 
opened out before him. ‘ 

“T know your qualifications better than 
you do,” said John.. “ You will become 
the most popular and capable broker in 
San Francisco. Dine with me tonight, 
and we'll arrange the details and drink a 
toast with Mr. Hawkins to the success of 
James Blake & Company.” 

Announcement of the establishment of 
the new firm was made the following 
week. Mr. Hawkins refused to confirm 
or deny the popular rumor that he was the 
backer of the concern; and no one sus- 
pected that John Burton had any financial 
interest in it. That quiet gentleman was 
unknown to fame in San Francisco. He 
took possession of a private office inacces- 
sible to customers, and lived in secluded 
apartments, 

Blake & Company first attracted specu- 
lative attention by its masterly handling 
of the corner in the stock of the Don Pedro 
Smelting & Mining Company. In that 
campaign the affrighted “shorts” tram- 
pled each other under foot in efforts to 
meet their contracts. The profits of the 
firm were estimated at a million and a half. 
John Hawkins was publicly named as the 
manipulator and principal winner, but 
James Blake was hailed as the daring 
operator whose brilliant generalship had 
crowned the success of the deal. In the 
speculative firmament he suddenly blazed 
forth as a star of the first magnitude. 

Those who had laughed at Blake’s 
numerous failures were the first to con- 
gratulate him. The fawning followers of 
success hastened to declare their al- 
legiance. Customers flocked to the new 
firm and gazed with awe at the majestic 
figure of Mr. Hawkins, who occasionally 
visited the offices and held mysterious 
conferences with James Blake, or with 
the unknown and silent Burton. Those 
few who knew John Burton by sight 
considered him a possible customer, or 
more likely a lieutenant in the employ of 
Blake. 

James Blake developed traits which be- 
wildered his friends and surprised him- 
self. Under the guidance of John Burt 
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he mastered the details of the business, 
and displayed real ability in dealing with 
the intricacies which formed the daily 
routine. Incapable of acting for himself, 
he could follow a charted course with the 
precision of a pilot. 

Nature had denied to James Blake that 
spark of genius which inspires the leader, 
but he possessed in a high degree those 
traits which leadership attracts and in- 
vests with power. He grasped Burt’s 
plans of campaign with the intuition of a 
Bernadotte, and executed them with the 
dash and skill of a Murat. He made 
several speculative experiments on his 
own account, some of them at consider- 
able expense, before becoming convinced 
that “he could not bet his own chips,” as 
he expressed it. He then decided to be- 
come rich by following the advice of the 
quiet man who occupied an inner room 
in the luxurious offices. 

In the two years which followed, wealth 
poured into the coffers of James Blake & 
Company. Blake became a bank director 
and an investor in mines, railroads, and 
other properties. Burt did not hesitate 
to place his millions in the hands of his 
friend. No word of anger or shade of 
doubt arose between them during these 
eventful months. 

After another unfortunate venture of 
his own, which wiped out every dollar of 
Blake’s accumulated profits, he made an 
inventory of the stocks and bonds owned 
by John Burt which stood in his name. 

“T reckon I’m the only penniless man 
in San Francisco who can schedule four 
millions in gilt edged securities,” he 
laughed, handing John Burt the inven- 
tory. “ You’d better take ’em back, John; 
I might be tempted.” 

John glanced at the inventory and tore 
it up. 

“You lost your money buying Union 
Pacific, didn’t you, Jim?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T sold you the stock through another 
firm,” said John. “Don’t operate in 
Union Pacific without consulting me. If 
some one else had sold it, you would have 
sustained a severe loss. Credit yourself 
the amount lost, less Rogers & Com- 
pany’s commissions. I am not worrying 
about those securities, Jim, and neither 
are you. Let’s join Mr. Hawkins on his 
yacht. He wants to consult us about 
those strect railway improvements.” 

For many months Blake made no more 
ventures, and prospered accordingly. His 
name figured in great financial transac- 
tions, and his opinion was eagerly sought 
in matters of commercial moment, 
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Handsome as Apollo, and the reputed pos- 
sessor of a large fortune, he became a 
society lion, a popular club man, and the 
target of matrimonial archers. 

But Blake’s heart was true to the 
charming Mrs. Worthington. 

“ A man who respects himself cannot 
marry a wealthy widow on less than a 
million,” he said to John. “If I follow 
your advice I’ll be a Benedict in a year 
or so. And Pauline, dear girl, is worth 
waiting for.” 

Blake accepted his honors with dignity 
and modesty. He was willing and proud 
to shine in the reflected light of John 
Burt. He would have endured un- 
merited disgrace as serenely as he wore 
unwon honors. It does not detract from 
John to say that he would not have made 
equal sacrifices. Strength does not make 
sacrifices; it receives them, and the 
donor is recompensed by the acceptance. 
Equality breeds neither love nor strong 
friendships. Equals contend; there is no 
sentiment in competition. 

From the moment when Peter Burt 
stood with uplifted arms in the lightning’s 
glare and gave him a blessing, John Burt 
had no doubt of his financial future. 
With his eyes fixed unwaveringly on .an 
immediate purpose, he had commanded 
fortune to do his bidding. Sternly 
repressing the desire to taste the fruits 
of early triumphs, he had immured him- 
self from the world and the ones he 
loved, content to await the time appointed 
by destiny for the crucial contest. And 
at last that hour was at hand. 

A profile portrait of Jessie Carden 
rested on an easel which stood near the 
desk in his library. It was the work of 
an artist of local fame, drawn from a 
tintype photograph—his sole memento of 
the woman he loved. The pink paper 
frame, with a design in hearts and roses, 
which .surrounded the photograph, was 
frayed and torn, but Jessie’s sweet face 
was revealed on the glossy surface of the 
metal—the face which had looked into his 
on that summer day when they rode to 
Hingham, and Jessie had proposed that 
they should “have their tintypes taken.” 

A wandering photographer had pitched 
his tent near the old churchyard. Large 
frames, containing innumerable samples 
of his skill, stood in front of the tent— 
photographs of country swains hand in 
hand with laughing, blushing girls; bliss- 
ful couples, with the groom resting his 
hand on the bride’s shoulder, as if fearful 
she would escape; rustic sports with tilted 
hats and cigars in their mouths; members 
of secret societies with dangling swords 
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and impressive regalia; sombre old maids, 
with Niagara Falls showing in the back- 
ground—these and others like them testi- 
fied to the versatility of his art. 

Jessie was in her sixteenth year when 
the picture was taken, but the long riding 
habit and the queenly pose of her head 
against the plain background added dig- 
nity to the nascent charms of face and fig- 
ure. The San Francisco artist had taken 
this crude print as his subject, and 
by rare chance had caught the spirit and 
transformed it to canvas. 

John would sit for hours during the 
long evenings and gaze at this portrait. 
It was the one visible connecting link 
between the past and the present, the 
ocular inspiration for his future. He 
regretted a thousand times that the face 
was not turned towards him, that he 
might look again into those eyes and 
force the canvas to convey his thoughts. 

Again and again he attempted to pic- 
ture the Jessie Carden of. the present. 
With his eyes fixed on the portrait, and 
his mind centered on its original, he 
struggled to span the void of miles and 
years which parted them, and to hold com- 
munion with her. At times he imagined 
the message was received, and that a 
loving answer came, bidding him to have 
faith and to persevere. Surely such cor- 
respondence was not in violation of his 
promise to Peter Burt! 

Then he would turn to his books,’ and 
with a light heart toil far into the night. 
In this room he mastered the secrets of 
finance and commerce. With himself as 
tutor, he took a postgraduate course in 
business. No detail was too slight, no 
problem too intricate, to escape his atten- 
tion. The world was the chessboard of 
his future operations, and he explored 
its past and studied its present with zeal 
unflagging and faith unbounded. 

But when slumber fell upon him, and 
his soul wandered into unknown regions, 
he dreamed—dreamed not of millions nor 
of triumphs over master minds. He 
dreamed of Jessie Carden. 


XVII. 


JAMES BuakE yet longed for speculative 
laurels. His one ambition was to achieve 
some sweeping coup, and taste the inward 
joy of triumph—sweeter far than the un- 
deserved fame which had been thrust up- 
on him. He esteemed the financial spoils 
of such a victory as nothing compared 
to the pride he would feel in justifying 
John Burt’s confidence in his abilities. 
Blake lived in an atmosphere of chance. 
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Day after day he witnessed the success of 
men who had sought and followed his 
advice, and it was maddening to reflect 
that fortune seemed to avert her face 
whenever he himself petitioned at her 
shrine. But no rebuff can entirely shat- 
ter that yearning faith which nerves the 
hand of the votary of chance, and Blake 
still believed that the time would come 
when the fickle goddess would smile on 
him. He was not so vain as to compare 
himself with John Burt, nor so unkind as 
to attribute the latter’s success to luck; 
but he did believe that the fates had 
strangely requited his abilities! | 

“For an unlucky man I am probably 
the luckiest person in the world,” he said 
to himself as he pondered his odd situa- 
tion. “I am fate’s freak!” 

When he had again amassed half a mil- 
lion of dollars the temptation to risk it 
was too strong to be resisted. John Burt 
had just terminated a campaign which 
had netted him nearly a million in profit, 
and John Hawkins had been equally suc- 
cessful. Blake saw a chance and took it. 
With nerve and skill he forced a stock to 
a point where victory seemed certain; 
but an unforeseen event ruined his chances 
at the moment when the spell of ill luck 
seemed broken. The market turned, but 
by a series of moves, brilliant as if in- 
spired by success instead of disaster, 
Blake saved himself from a complete 
rout, and emerged with one quarter of 
his capital. 

For the first time in his life, Blake was 
discouraged. He was too much cast down 
to inform John Burt of this disaster. 
felt that his defeat was undeserved, and 
for a while he remained moody and dis- 
pondent; but he finally recovered his 
spirits, and grimly decided to make an- 
other effort at the first opportunity. 

A few days later he held an interview 
with John Burt—an interview destined 
to mark an epoch in his career. 

“Can you arrange your affairs so as to 
go to New York for me, starting on Sat- 
urday?” asked John Burt. 

“T ean start tonight if necessary,” 
replied Blake. 

“Saturday night will be better,” said 
Burt. “Two important railroad stocks 
will decline heavily next week. They are 
now buoyant, and the public is eager to 
buy them. I shall have disposed of my 
interest in them before you reach New 
York. Two million dollars will be placed 
there to your credit. Proceed at once, on 
your arrival, to sell short one hundred 
thousand shares of each of these stocks. 
You should be able to do this in three 
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days without seriously breaking the mar- 
ket. Wire me the moment you have sold 
these amounts. You hold in your name 
between five and six million dollars’ worth 
of stocks and bonds, which are listed on 
the New York Exchange. Express them 
to New York at once. I propose to con- 
vert them into cash. When I wire you, 
throw them on the market and sell more 
of the railroad stocks. I have designed 
a special cipher code with which you must 
become familiar. This is our introduc- 
tion to the Eastern market. We'll dis- 
euss the details before you leave, and I 
have absolute faith in your ability to con- 
duct the campaign.” 

For a moment the magnitude of the 
proposed operation, and its weight of 
responsibility, almost crushed James 
Blake. He was worth but a paltry hun- 
dred thousand dollars, with a long record 
of speculative failures, yet John Burt 
proposed to intrust him with eight mil- 
lions, without the scratch of a pen for se- 
curity. More than that, he was deemed 
worthy to conduct one of the most colos- 
sal operations in the history of specula- 
tion. 

It was a proud moment for Blake. 
There was no shadow of envy or jealousy 
in his thoughts as he looked into the face 
of the companion of his boyhood, and 
heard him speak calmly of millions and 
of launching them against the giants of 
Wall Street. 

“T can do it! I will do it!” he ex- 
claimed. “I see your plan, and it’s mag- 
nificent, John, magnificent! It will win 
win beyond a doubt. But you took my 
breath away at first, John.” 

“Your special commission will be the 
profits on fifty thousand shares,” contin- 
ued John Burt. “Unless ’m much mis- 
taken this will more that recoup your 
recent loss. You deserved to win in that 
venture, Jim, and I congratulate you on 
the splendid way in which you retreated. 
A masterly retreat is more creditable than 
a haphazard victory. How did I learn of 
it? TH tell you some time. There are 
other matters in which I am much inter- 
ested, and of which I have not spoken in 
years. While in New York ascertain for 
me if Arthur Morris is alive. Find out 
what he is doing, and learn what you can 
about him. The second task is a more 
delicate one. It concerns Miss Carden. 
I wish to know 

“T know exactly what you want,” in- 
terrupted Jim Blake as John hesitated. 
“You want to know all about her; and 
you shall have a full report when [ re- 
turn. You want to know where she 
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is, how she is, if she yet loves you, 
and. fe 

“ You need not attempt the latter task,” 
said John rather shortly. “You are 
likely to undertake too much. For the 
present I do not care to acquaint Miss 
Carden, or any one in the East, with my 
whereabouts, or even with the fact of my 
existence. Be very careful in this matter, 
Jim. Of course you will go to Hingham 
and visit your kinsfolk. You can easily 
learn all I care to know from the Bishops, 
or perhaps from Sam Rounds. If not, go 
to Boston; but get the facts without call- 
ing on Miss Carden. I do not want you 
to spoil my little surprise party. You 
understand, don’t you, Jim?” 

“ Certainly I do, old fellow,” said Jim 
heartily. “T’ll be as cautious as a dime 
novel sleuth. But honestly, John, I’d 
much rather have the privilege of meet- 
ing Miss Carden and telling her that I 
know a man named John Burt; that he’s 
very much alive, healthy, and handsome; 
that he’s worth more millions than her 
father ever saw, and that she’s the luck- 
iest little maiden in all New England to 
have the love of such a man.” 

“She might not agree with you, Jim,” 
laughed John Burt. “I certainly haven’t 
said anything to you which would lead 
you to suppose that—that ud 

“Of course you haven’t, but I know 
you love her, and I’ll bet she loves you. 
I can read a lover as you read a stock 
ticker. I take off my hat to you, John, 
on all other subjects, but we are peers 
when it comes to affairs of the heart. But 
you needn’t worry about my discretion. 
I hope to bring back news that will make 
you the happiest man in California.” 

After repeated conferences every detail 
of the Wall Street campaign was agreed 
upon, and James Blake set his face to- 
wards the Fast. 

“John Burt’s a strange lover,” mused 
Blake as he lounged back in a chair in 
John Hawkins’ private car, soothed by the 
rhythm of the rolling wheels. “It’s more 
than four years since he has spoken her 
name to me. Come to think of it, he 
never said that she loved him or that he 
loved her. Well, John loves her. A 
man don’t shoot up young millionaires on 
account of passing friendships. John 
won’t even admit that the portrait in his 
room is Miss Carden, but I know blamed 
well it is. Of course it is! I hope she’s 
good enough for John. He’s a royal fel- 








low; a royal good fellow is John. Eight 
million dollars—and I'll bet he has two 
millions more! 


His mines are paying 
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‘Hawkins’ favorite wine. 


(To be continued.) 





If he 


has made a mistake in stocks in two years 


him a million and a half a year. 


I’ve not heard of it. The ticker tells him 
all its secrets. And what has he gotten 
out of it? I have most of his money 
and all of his fame. Talk about your 
plots and romances and fiction; they’re 
like counterfeit money compared with 
this! I suppose I’m the champion coun- 
terfeit of the universe. Suppose I should 
drop dead? Well, I won’t drop dead. If 
such a minor catastrophe had been de- 
creed, John would know of it in advance. 
But this Miss Carden problem may down 
him. They say every man has some 
weak point—some Achilles’ heel. Per- 
haps John’s weak point is woman. Here’s 
where I may help him out. God knows 
he’s done enough for me; perhaps this is 
where I pay part of the debt. Miss Jessie 
will marry John if I have to commit 
murder—that is, if John wants to marry 
her, and it’s a sure thing he does. I 
wonder if she’s as pretty as that picture! 
Ah, well; love is a tough proposition. 
Eight million dollars in the keeping of a 
pauper! The thought of it drives me to 
drink! ” 

Blake rang the bell and instructed the 
steward to bring him a pint of Mr. 
He smoked a 
cigar, sipped the wine slowly, dropped 
into a doze, and dreamed of a furious 
conflict with Wall Street bulls and bears, 
who were struggling for possession of 
Jessie Carden. Aided by Peter Burt he 
charged into their ranks and rescued the 
fair maiden, who smiled and greeted him, 
and handed him a check for eighty mil- 
lions of dollars. 

“That’s an easy way to make money,” 
reflected Blake as he awoke and rubbed 
his eyes. “If that wine holds out I can 
pay off the national debt before I reach, 
New York.” 

He arrived in New York on Friday 
evening. Early the following morning 
he appeared in Wall Street and presented 
his letters of introduction to the banks 
and brokers who had been selected by 
John Burt as agents in the pending opera- 
tions. : 

Blake found that his fame had preceded 
him. Invitations to dinner and proffers 
of club privileges were showered upon 
him, but he pleaded fatigue and sought 
the seclusion of his hotel. 

On Monday morning he opened ac- 
counts with brokers and began selling 
small blocks of the two railway stocks. 
The market was strong, and all offerings 
were eagerly absorbed. 
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FROM “ESMERALDA” TO “MICE AND MEN.” young, but rather extraordinary that she 
Annie Russell has had a peculiar career. should achieve such a hit as she scored in 
Coming of theatrical people, it was nat- the name part of “ Esmeralda,” when 
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ural she should go on the stage when very scarcely sixteen. Esmeralda is a country 
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LILLIAN ROSENHOF, WITH THE ANNA HELD COMPANY IN “THE LITTLE DUCHESS.” 
From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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BELLE HARPER, WITH THE MUSICAL COMEDY 
“SALLY IN OUR ALLEY.” 


From her latest photograth by the Burr McIntosh Studio, 
New York. 


girl with whom a city artist falls in love, 
but whom a sturdy young farmer loves 
far more wisely. There was nothing 
novel in the theme, but the sentiment in 
the threadbare plot was carried across the 
footlights by the earnestness of the prin- 
cipal player, and the production occupied 
the stage of the Madison Square Theater 
for an entire season. Later Miss Russell 
appeared at the same house as Elaine in 
the poetical play of that name; but at this 
point her career was interrupted by an ill- 
ness from which it took her four years to 
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recover. Meantime, her brother, Tommy 
Russell, ran his brief course of fame as 
one of the Little Lord Fauntleroys. 

When Annie Russell returned to the 
stage she faced, not indeed a new genera- 
tion of playgoers, but audiences whose 
memories of her, crowded with the fresh 
figures that the drama is always putting . 
forward, were. growing faint. Unfortu- 
nately, her play—‘ The New Woman,” 
written by Sydney Grundy—proved un- 
attractive, and “ Esmeralda ” was substi- 
tuted, with Charles Richman, then just 
coming to the front, as the. rustic. lover. 
But “Esmeralda” was in and of the 
eighties; seen in the nineties, its senti- 
ment smacked of the mawkish. More- 
over, the.caricaturist had put his devasta- 
ting hand on the tale of the trusting 
country maid, the wicked man from the 
city,.and the yaliant,tiller of the soil; so 
the revival proved to be little more than 
a stop gap in a luckless season. 

The following winter, under different 
management, and once again at the 
Madison Square, then known as Hoyt’s, 
Miss Russell found new admirers for her 
creation of Sue in the dramatization of a 
Bret Harte story, which, however, seemed 
to be better appreciated in London, a 
little later, than it was with us. Mean- 
while, Miss Russell diverted the clientage 
of the Lyceum during a spring season 








LEADING WOMAN 
JOHN DREW. 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 
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MILLIE JAMES, ENTERING UPON HER THIRD SEASON AS THE CHILD, “SIMPLICITY JOHNSON,” IN 
““LOVER’S LANE.” 


From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


with a lively farce, “ The Mysterious Mr. Russell’s play for the coming winter. All 
Bugle,” by Madeleine Lucette Ryley, who this time she had not been starred, but 
is responsible for “ Mice and Men,” Miss after her English triumph Charles Froh- 
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ANNIE RUSSELL, TO APPEAR AS “PEGGY” IN “ MICE AND 


MEN, THE LONDON PLAY IN WHICH MISS GERTRUDE 
ELLIOTT MADE A SUCCESS. 


From her latest photograph by Marceau, New York. 
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man promoted her name to big 
type and launched her at the 
Garrick in a rather peculiar 
but highly moral piece from the 
French, called “ Catherine.” 
There was a fine supporting 
cast—perhaps a little too fine, 
from the star’s point of view. 
One could not blame Miss Rus- 
sell.for wishing herself back in 
England, where she had _ been 
showered with compliments for 
her Sue. In “Catherine” her 
own work was quite outshone by 
that of Mrs.-Le Moyne and 
Elsie de Wolfe, who had parts 
that stood out, or were, in 


* players’ parlance, “fat.” But 


the piece drew good audiences, 
and in the face of plenty of 
money coming in at the box 
office window, Miss Russell 
could not refuse to continue her 
season. 

Her triumph was close at hand, 
although she knew it not. Mr. 
Frohman had arranged with 
Jerome K. Jerome to write a 
play specially fitted to John 
Drew. “ Miss Hobbs ” was the 
outeome, although it had not 
been intended to eall it by that 
name. Then Charles Wynd- 
ham brought out “ The Tyranny 
of Tears” in London, and as 
Drew had been so uniformly 
successful with Wyndham 
pieces, it was decided that it 
would be better business to con- 
tinue the _ series; so “ Miss 
Hobbs ” was assigned to Annie 
Russell, and the Drew ‘part 
placed in the competent hands 
of Charles Richman. To be 
sure, as Miss Russell said last 
spring, in discussing her var- 
ious roles, the character of Miss 
Hobbs was naturally not a sym- 
pathetic one. It was of the 
hard, unyielding type; and be- 
sides, there was always the mem- 
ory in the actress’ mind that the 
play had been written for a man 
star, not a woman. But the 
public liked both the play and 
Miss Russell immensely, and 
from that autumn of 1899 dates 
her assured position in the 
stellar world. 

The next season came “ The 
Royal Family,” when Miss Rus- 
sell assumed what she called 
“a delightful character” in 



















































the Princess Angela. 
been created in London by Gertrude 
Elliott, who also originated Peggy in 
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The part had first American vehicle in her series, “ The 


Girl and the Judge,” by Clyde Fitch. 


In the confessions to which reference 
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ZELIE DE LUSSAN, TO SING ONLY IN CONCERTS DURING THE COMING SEASON. 
From her latest photograph—Copyright by Dupont, New York. 


“Mice and Men,” a girl from a foundling 
asylum selected for wifehood by an old 
student recluse. “ A Royal Family ” even 
distanced “ Miss Hobbs” in popularity, 
and was revived in the early part of last 
season, which later gave Miss Russell the 


already has been made, Miss Russell de- 
clared that she liked Winifred Stanton 
better than any part she had played in a 
long time. But then actresses are very 
apt to say that of their latest réle, espe- 
cially at the beginning of a run. Miss 
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GENEVIEVE G. HAINES, WIFE OF ROBERT T. HAINES, AND AUTHOR OF THE NEW SOCIETY PLAY 
‘HEARTS AFLAME.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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Russell maintained that Winifred was 
entirely human, an opinion in which a 
good many people who saw the play will 
not be quite ready to agree with her. She 
falls in love with the judge altogether too 
quickly. Of course theatrical exigencies 
require this, but it does not contribute to- 
wards making the part true to life, what- 
ever else it may be. 

However, in extenuation. of Miss Rus- 
sell’s prejudices, it must be remembered 
that in “Catherine” her rdle was 
shadowy, in “Miss Hobbs” she had to 









































‘WALLACE EDDINGER, TO APPEAR THIS SEASON AS 
‘“CAPTAIN STUART” IN “ SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE.” 


From a photograph by The Burr McIntosh Studio, 
New York. 









































CLIFTON CRAWFORD, THE POPULAR SONG WRITER, 
AS “JACK RICHMAN” IN “FOXY GRANDPA.” 


From a photograph by White, New York. 


contend with the fact that it was a man’s 
piece, and in “ A Royal’ Family ” she was 
not creating a character. It was per- 
fectly natural, therefore, that in “The 
Girl and the Judge,” which was spe- 
cially written for her, she should find 
congenial soil. She is an actress, more- 
over, who should be credited with the 
unique distinction of not wanting to 
branch out into Shakspere. 


RY WAY OF THE GOLF LINKS. 


The sritish stage will no longer have 
the Boer war as an excuse to offer for bad 
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business. In the thick of the depression, 
a young Scottish actor sailed for America 
in the hope of finding a brighter future. 
He came of theatrical stock, and was a 
good pianist, but he landed in this coun- 
try some three years ago with little money 
and no reputation to assist him in finding 
an opening. 

He happened to be an expert golf 
player, however, and the Scots game was 
then in the ascending scale of its popu- 
larity with the smart set. Young Craw- 
ford went to a golf house in Boston, and 
asked if they could find him employment 
as coach on some links. He was soon en- 
gaged in showing certain of the Hub’s 
wealthy citizens how to use the clubs. 
Presently some one found out. that he 
could play the piano, and he was asked to 
perform at an entertainment given in 
the club house. -Here he met members of 
the Boston Cadets, Boston’s crack ama- 
teur dramatic associaticn. 

Thus was the bridge built which 
brought Clifton Crawford back to the 
stage. He was engaged to appear in “ My 
Lady,” and also to write songs for var- 
ious pieces, R. A. Barnet’s among others. 
“Mary Green,” the roof garden hit of 
last summer, was from his pen. So were 
several of the good things in “ The 
Liberty Belles.” Inspired by the success 
of “ Mary Green,” Mr. Crawford set out 
to write a successor, taking another 
everyday name of a young woman for his 
theme, this time “ Nancy Brown.” But 
as so often happens with sequels, the 
thing fell flat, and the record of six 
months’ sales was only ninety copies. 
Then in the spring Marie Cahill intro- 
duced it in “ The Wild Rose,” and after 
hanging fire for half a year, “ Nancy 
Brown” bids fair to follow in the foot- 
steps of her popular cousin, “ Mary 
Green.” 

Mr. Crawford was leading juvenile all 
last season in “ Foxy Grandpa,” and did 
exceedingly clever work. He has col- 
laborated with the librettist of that 
amusing farce, R. Melville Baker, and has 
written the score for “Captain Care- 
less,” a musical comedy based on Miss 
Stone’s captivity among the brigands. 


DRAWBACKS TO THE ACTOR’S CALLING. 


If one wishes to cure a young man or 
woman of all desire to embark on a theat- 
rical career, one should arrange for him 
or her to visit the Rialto of Broadway 
during the early days of summer. This 


is the time when the actors are back from 
the road tour, seeking an engagement for 
the coming autumn. 


On a certain morn- 
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ing last June the writer had occasion to 
call at the office of one of the managers, 
and found the hallway so blocked by ap- 
plicants for positions that it was difficult 
to pass. They were ranged in line like 
immigrants awaiting inspection. 

And this is the. sort of thing that must 
be gone through by the actor at least once 
a year, sometimes oftener. For when an 
engagement has been procured, all cause 
for anxiety has by no means been re- 
moved. The play may fail, compelling its 
performers to go through the agony all 
over again, with the additional drawback 
that now, the season being under way, it 
will be harder than ever to find an open- 
ing. 

Even a success does not always assure 
a continued engagement. There was an 
instance last winter of a young wom- 
an losing a splendid chance to play a long 
term in New York because she made more 
of her part than the management had 
supposed there was in it. And it was not 
a case of jealousy, either. The piece was 
“tried on the dog” in a college town not 
far from the metropolis, and many of the 
city managers ran out to see it. The 
actress in question, delighted at the oppor- 
tunity, threw herself into the character, - 
and was rewarded at the end of her one 
good scene with a recall from the students. 

“ Why,” remarked one of the men from 
New York to the director of the show, 
“T did not think there was so much in 
the part. Miss So and So should have 
that when you come to town.” 

The actress mentioned was one under 
engagement to the syndicate, with a con- 
tract stipulating for only New York ap- 
pearances. Her salary goes on just the 
same whether she plays or not, but she is 
only suited to a certain line of parts, and 
these are not always forthcoming. 

As the company was to play at a so 
called syndicate theater, there was noth- 
ing for it but to acquiesce in the wishes 
of the powers that be; and the only way to 
do this, and make room for the staff 
actress, was to give the newcomer her two 
weeks’ notice. Hence she was left at the 
end of a fortnight without an engagement 
simply because she had done unexpectedly 
well on the first night. This was in 
March, and she did not succeed in getting 
anything else to do for the remainder of 
the season. 

Let a man or a woman make a hit in a 
certain distinctive line, then, unless a new 
play with a similar character happens to 
turn up the next season, he or she will 
have more difficulty in.getting placed 
than if no such success had been achieved. 
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The Red Rose of St. John. 


“Payeinge yerelye therefor one Redd Rose at 
the Feaste of Sainte JOHN Baptiste.” 


Ir was the Vigil of St. John Baptiste 
in the year 1644. The sun had long since 
dropped behind the hill, and the mellow 
light had deepened into twilight. The 
stars came out, one by one, and coquetted 
with their rivals mirrored in the Wharfe. 
A red deer stood for an instant alert, 
then crashed into the bushes, bending and 
breaking the slender twigs. His keen ear 
had detected the regular footfall of a 
man coming swiftly over the moor to- 
wards the village. 

The man’s carriage was that of one 
sure of his direction. The full moon rose 
and shone upon his face as he halted for 
a moment on the brink of the river. He 
was good to look upon; tall and fair, 
with the air of a soldier and a courtier. 
He earried his knighthood well. He 


straightened his shoulders, drew in a- 


long breath of the sweet night air, and 
murmured: “Three years. since last 
Sainte John’s eve; three years since I 
have looked on the waters of the Wharfe; 
three years since I have seen the logs 
burning in my own fireplace; three years 
since I said farewell to the fairest woman 
in the land! ” 

He strode on again until he reached the 
edge of the village. He could see the 
bonfires blazing, and in their light the 
tables loaded with great tankards and 
steaming joints. He knew that lilies and 
St. John’s wort hung over the lintel of 
the doors. In the confusion he felt that he 
could reach the inn without recognition. 
He would eat and sleep, and on the mor- 
row he would know if his hopes were only 
dreams. In the morning he would go to 
the Church of Sainte John Evangeliste 
and wait. Would she come? 

It was the day on which the rental of 
“one redd rose” should be paid him. 
Only once before had he received it and 
that was in the year of his majority. 
Only once—but the brown eyes of the fair 
maid who then stood at the font in the 
old church, holding in her hand a red 
rose, had followed him in field and camp, 
hovel or.palace, waking or sleeping, for 
three long years. 





That night he had been summoned to 
fight for his king, and not until this day 
had he been able to return. Once, from 
a battle field, he had sent her a message 
fastened in a silken purse and tied about 
the neck of a friar who was on his way 
home to Yorkshire, but never had it 
reached its destination, for the friar was 
killed crossing the moor. He had writ- 
ten that he loved her, that he would come 
for the rental of “ one red rose” and with 
it would ask for the hand that held it. 

He passed the people who were decora- 
ting the market place, and entered the 
Angel Inn. The maid behind the bar was 
a stranger to him, and he ordered food 
and drink to be set on a corner of the long 
table. He climbed the steep stairs to a 
bed under the roof, and, with a sigh of 
content, fell into a sleép where in dreams 


_ he was ever trying to pluck a red rose that 


hung just beyond his grasp. 

It was whimsical to wait aud go to the 
ehurch. Why not ask the question boldly 
—Is the Lady Edith still unwed? But 
she had said, as he drew rein under her 
window the night he was speeding to the 
king, “Each St. John’s day will I wait 
for you at the font with my one red 
rose.” 

It was the eve of St. John’s day. He 
wakened with the sun and made fresh 
toilette, arraying himself in all the 
bravery of the court, for he wished to do 
her honor. It was warm, but he covered 
the satin and lace with a somber cloak, 
and, having broken his fast, climbed the 
hill to the church. 

All unconscious of time, he stood in 
the shadow where he might command the 
path. Through the open door there came 
a tall and stately woman, clad in black. 
From under the lace on her head there 
strayed tendrils of brown hair, for the 
wind on the moor had not been over 
courteous. Her eyes were cast down, and 
in her hand she held a blood red rose. 
Up the middle aisle she passed till she 
came to a marble slab let into the floor, 
earved with the family name of the man 
who stood in the shadow of the choir. 

Kneeling, she laid the rose on the time 
stained stone, and whispered: “I bring to 
you my year’s rental. Would that I could 
lay it on your grave, dear love, but I 
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“THE MAN WATCHED HER, FASCINATED; BUT HIS HEART HUNGER WAS INSISTENT, SO THAT 
HE CRIED: ‘SWEETHEART, I HAVE KEPT THE TRYST!’” 











know not where they have laid you. God 
rest you, where’er you be! ” 

The man watched her, fascinated, scarce 
comprehending the significance of her 
act; but his heart hunger was insistent, 
so that he eried, “ Sweetheart, I have kept 
the tryst!” 

The woman rose slowly from her knees 
and leaned against the font. Her face 
was white and her eyes wide as she said 
softly: “ Dear heart, they brought me a 
silken purse stained with your heart’s 
blood. See, I have it here; ” and she drew 
forth from her bosom the relic. 

“ But Iam not dead!” he cried. “It is 
I, living and loving.” Throwing back the 
dark-cloak, he caught her to his heart. 

To this day, on every twenty sixth day 
of June—St. John’s day—the font in the 
church of the little Yorkshire village 
near Leeds is filled with red roses by the 
children from the Hall. It is the rental 
by which the descendants of the man and 
the lady hold the manor house of. the 
village, the rental that has been paid 
ever since Queen Elizabeth ordained it 
three hundred years ago. 

J. V. Z. Belden. 





Queen Esther’s Petition. 


THERE was a deep scowl on the Chief 
Clerk’s face as he ran his eye over the 
special delivery letter he held in. his hand. 
He had the reputation, fairly won, of be- 
ing the gruffest man in the Department. 
Impatiently he seized a pen and com- 
menced a reply. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10, 190- 
DEAR SENATOR : 

It will be impossible to reinstate your man, Wil; 
liams. I have already promised the place to Daw- 
son. You know Dawson yourself, and there is not 
a better man in our party. I regret—— 


The door of the Chief Clerk’s room was 
pushed gently open. 

“ Well?” he exclaimed, without raising 
his eyes. 

“ Please may I come in?” asked a sweet 
childish voice, 

He glanced up, and, with a whistle of 
astonishment, laid down his pen. Stand- 
ing on the threshold was a little girl with 
laughing blue eyes and sunny curls. A 
big straw hat was pushed back, and the 
eager face was flushed with the July sun. 

“Well,” he said gruffly, “ aren’t you al- 
ready in?” oF 

“Oh, yes,” replied the child, dancing 
lightly across the room; “but your 
guard 
“The messengers ? ” 
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“ Yes,” she assented, “the messeagers. 
They said you mustn’t be ’sturbed, but I 
’splained that I am Queen Esther, and 
had to see you on most portant business, 
so then they let me by.” 

“ Queen Esther?” he asked. 

“ Not truly, of course. My really name 
is Alice—Alice Williams—but I’m pit- 
tending I’m Queen Esther, and ”’—with a 
deep bow—“ you are Ahasuerus! ” 

The Chief Clerk stared at her in amaze- 
ment. 

“And I’ve come to save my people,” 
she went on. “Not a sure ’nough na- 
tion, you know, but just mother. You 
haven’t asked me to sit down,” she added. 

The red lips had a pretty trick of pout- 
ing, and with unwonted gentleness he 
stooped and lifted the child to his desk. 

“Now, King Ahasuerus,” she said, 
swinging her feet and twirling her hat by 
the blue ribbon, “ we can talk more com- 


_ fo’bly, but, first, are you a Medunpersian ?” 


The Chief Clerk cleared his throat. 

“T think not,” he answered slowly. 
“ Why? ” 

“Oh, I’m glad,” she replied, with a 
contented little sigh. “’Cause as you 
aren’t you can change your mind about 
’smissing my papa.” 

“ Did he send you here?” he demanded. 

“Oh, no, no!” said the child. “ He 
wouldn’t never have let me come; nor 
mother most of all. I”—in a whisper— 
“TI runned away! But won’t you please, 
please, promise you won’t never tell?” she 
asked beseechingly. 

“Yes, I'll promise ”—for the first time 
smiling down into the eager little face. 

“ Cross your heart?” 

* Cross my heart.” 

“ Father said you were the one to come 
to, but he’d rather starve than ask a favor 
of you. I couldn’t let mother starve, you 
know, so I thinked if you weren’t drefful 
eross I’d ask you myself, and so I just 
runned off, and ”—approvingly—“ I think 
you’re very nice.” : 

“ Thanks, Queen Esther.” 

“Yes, right nice, though you don’t 
smile very much, but p’raps you’ve your 
own troubles. You might tell me ’bout 
’em if you have. I symperthize with my 
own beau’ful mother, you know.” 

“Ts your mother very beautiful?” he 
asked, leaning forward. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the child; “so 
lovely, you can’t think. But, you see, she’s 
had nervous persuasion ever since father 
lost his money, and the doctor says she 
mustn’t never be worried, and ”—shaking 
a tiny finger at him—“ now you’ve gone 
and worried her! ” 
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“YOU SEE, MOTHER’S HAD NERVOUS PERSUASION FVER SINCE FATHER LOST HIS MONEY, AND SHE 
MUSTN’T NEVER BE WORRIED, AND—NOW YOU’VE GONE AND WORRIED HER.” 


“Vm sorry,’ he murmured as though “You see,” she said, growing confiden- 
matters were reversed and he were but tial, “father doesn’t talk ’bout nothing 
seven and his accuser thirty five. but the for-tune he lost, and all the time 











he just thinks gracious goodness if only 
he could live his life over again, and then 
sometimes he drinks to forget about it.” 

“ Cowardly brute! ” -muttered the Chief 
Clerk under his breath. 

“So, ’eourse, there’s nobody to think 
about mother but me, and yesterday " 
The child flushed and hesitated. 

“ Well?” 

“Father said the rent was only just 
paid till tomorrow, and—and we haven’t 
any money at all, and there’s no use for 





him to try, "cause everybody’s ’gainst 
him.” 
“Tf it weren’t for Dawson’s former 





kindness to me ” the Chief. Clerk 
thought to himself, but the child broke in 

on his thoughts. ° 
“ And then mother cried, and you know 
she musth ’t newer do that ’cause it makes 
her wo “and if she gets worser all the 
d the little philosopher, 
a ‘I reckon if mother died 
Swant to live, would they ?” 
: full of tears, and 







he quickly ii 
“ Well the 
petition ?” 
“Why, you vust put father back again! 
Won’t you please?” 

“Tt is one of the best places in the 
office, and Dawson must have it,” he re- 
peated? te himself as a sort of moral sup- 
port, bat the pleading voice went on: 

“Please, Ahasuerus. I just want you 
to let him stay till I’m big enough to take 
care of mother. It won’t be so drefful 
long.” 

“ As soon as you are big enough to do 


n Esther, what is your 





that,” he answered, smiling, “ you’ll go 
off and marry some rich man * 
“No, no,”.she interrupted; “that’s a 


orful thing to do! Once upon a time, 
mother said, there was a little girl who 
had yellow curls just like me, and she used 
to be very happy, and there was a boy— 
I forget his name 

“ John? ” 

“Yes, John. How did you know? 
Well, he used to carry her books to school, 
and one. day when the bridge was 
broken c 

“He carried her over the stream—— 

“Yes, and they used to go nutting and 
sledding together, and he always brought 
her the first flowers, and they were happy 
and loved each other, and they said when 
‘they growed up they’d get married. But 
when she was big a rich man came and 
asked her to marry him, and her mother 
told her to, and she did. But the rich 
man lost all his money and it served her 
right, but she wouldn’t never have been 
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happy anyhow, ’cause she just kep’ on 
loving John, though she fried not to orful 
hard. I reckon she’d been in the habit of 
it so long she couldn’t stop. And I’m 
never, never to act like that, ’cause it’s 
the wickedest thing there is, mother says.” 

The Chief Clerk had bowed his head on 
the desk. 

“Tm ’fraid you’re drefful tired of me,” 
she said softly, slipping down, “and I 
must be going now or mother’ll miss me.” 

“Good by, Queen Esther,” he said. “I 
will think your petition over and grant it 
if [ ean—and I thank you for coming.” 

“You are welcome,” she replied sweetly. 
“ But. mother must have been mistooken 
when she said you hated her. You’re so 
kind, I reckon you couldn’t hate anybody. 
could you?” : 

“At least, not your mother,” 
swered, smiling down at her. 

‘ Nobody couldn’t do that. Remember, 
you mustn’t never tell I came ’cause you 
crossed your heart, and that’s more than 
being a Medunpersian. Good by.” And 
the rosy little mouth was put up to be 
kissed. 

The Chief Clerk rose, and, walking 
over to the window, stood gazing out for 
a long time. Then he turned and rang 
for his private secretary. To him he dic- 
tated a letter: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10, 190- 
DEAR SENATOR : 


Yours of the 10th inst. has been received. I take 
pleasure in informing you that your man, J. R. 
Williams, has today been reinstated. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. MITCHELL, Chief Clerk. 

“God save Queen Esther!” he mut- 


tered as he rang for a messenger. 
Dixie Wolcott. 


he an- 





Colette, 
I. 


Paris was dull, and gray, and cold, 
Farrar’s studio, with its gay hangings, 
was warm with the wood fire, and Farrar 
was sitting without his coat, paint- 
ing, carefully and slowly, a picture that 
should have beén finished long before. 

The weather in Paris had been cold and 
gray for several days, so cold that it was 
pleasanter indoors—therein lay the ex- 
planation of Farrar’s industry. After 
painting steadily for two hours he put 
down his brushes, and, going to the win- 
dow, stood looking out on the chill, gloomy 
city. 


With his arms resting against the 
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frosted panes, the firelight lighted up the 
charming Stephen Farrar of the Latin 
Quarter, known for his pictures, his good 


looks, and his recklessness. He pushed 
open the window and let in a draft of 
the winter air. As he did so, a gust of 
wind caught it, and he was forced to lean 
out and pull it back before it banged 
against the house. He closed it with a 
click, but as he turned to go on painting 
the studio door opened and a voice said in 
English, “ Buns, currant buns?” 

“ Come in,” he said sharply. 

A young girl stood in the doorway with 
a covered basket on her arm. “I knocked 
twice,” she said, looking at Farrar. 

“T was fixing the window,” he said 

quickly. “Come in, and shut the door.” 
‘ She came in and put the basket on the 
table, and Farrar’stood and stared at her. 

She had on a shabby coat and a black 
hat, but she was the sweetest thing he 
had ever seen. She had brown eyes, and 
a great quantity of brown hair that she 
had pinned in a heavy coil at the back of 
her head. The cold had made her eyes 
shine, and she looked like the Spirit of 
Winter, Farrar thought, and as if she 
should be framed in holly. 

“Will you have some buns?” she asked, 
taking the cover off the basket. 

“ May I try one before I buy any?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who makes them?” he asked. 

“T make them,” she replied stiffly, as it 
seemed to Farrar. 

He looked at her more carefully. She 
did not look like a work girl, although 
her coat was worn. She had a _ heavy 
white silk muffler tied closely about her 
neck. 

“With or without currants ?”’—looking 
seriously at Farrar. 

““ With currants, please.” 

He ate one slowly, and then, looking 
into the basket, said: 

“May I have a dozen? 
good,” 

She counted out twelve, putting them 
on two plates that he had taken down 
from a shelf. 

“One franc,” she said, as she put the 
last on the plate. “I have three left.” 

“ T will take the three,” Farrar said, giv- 
ing her the money. 

“Shall I bring you some again?” she 
asked. “I make them every day.” 

“Yes, I should like some tomorrow if 
you are in the neighborhood. I think I 
will eat one now, without the currants, 


They are. very 


and see if that kind is as good. Please 
sit down ”—as she remained standing by 
the table. 


He pushed a big cretonne 
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chair nearer the fire, and she sat down, 
removing her heavy mittens. 

“Your buns are very good,” he said. 
“ Nicer than anything of the kind I have 
found in Paris. Have you sold many 
today?” 

“Four dozen and a half,” 
quietly, looking’ at the fire. 

Something in her attitude, and the way 
she spoke, made him say: “ Are you tired ? 
It is fearfully cold out, isn’t it?” 

She smiled a little, just a tiny smile at 
the corner of her mouth. “I am tired, 
and it is so windy.” 

“ Let me make some tea,” hé said sud- 
denly. “I am sure this’is just the day 
for tea.” 

“Oh, no ”—rising quickly. “I must. go 
home.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, smili nd lit the 
lamp under the kettle. “? dhould like 
some myself.” 

“No, indeed ”—picking® up, the basket. 
“T must not stay a minute longer. You 
are very kind, but I really must get back.” 

He opened the door for her. “You 
will not forget to bring mié@ my buns to- 
morrow?” 

“T’ll bring them tomorrow afternoon.” 

She went down the long corridor, carry- 
ing the basket lightly on her atm, and 
Farrar watched her to the end. 

Going back into the studio, he put out 
the blue flame beneath the kettle, and pre- 
pared himself a Scotch and soda. 


ID. 


she said 


THE next day she came again, looking 
as sweet as the day before, and regularly 
after that, every other day. Her name 
was Colette, she told Farrar, because he 
asked. She was an American, and lived 
with her aunt in the Rue St. Honoré— 
this also because he asked. 

Farrar told her once that she was too 
pretty to go to all the studios as she did, 
and she looked at him in rather an 
amused way, and asked if she were too , 
pretty to come to his. But she came with 
the buns in all kinds of weather, and he 
knew she sold all she could make. 

One afternoon it was raining heavily, 
and was so dark that Farrar had to move 
his easel to the window. The sky was 
lead colored, and the wind blew in gusts _ 
that threatened to tear off the chimney 
pots. It was so late that Farrar thought 
Colette was not coming, and the weather 
was too bad for any one to be out without 
getting a drenching. After painting 
until he could see to do no more, he threw 
himself down on the couch. It lightened 



































‘SITTING IN THE WARM ROOM, AWAY FROM THE COLD OUTSIDE, LIFE DID NOT SEEM TO COLETTE SUCH 
A SERIOUS PROBLEM AS IT HAD DONE.” 
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vividly, and he sprang up and drew the 
curtains together at the windows. As he 
did so he heard a knock at the door. 
There stood Colette, with the water run- 
ning off her hat. She had the top of the 
basket covered with a piece of oilskin. 

“T will not come in,” she said, smiling 
at him, “for I am quite wet.” 

“Come in,” he said quickly. “ You 
shouldn’t go out in weather like this, and 
there is going to be a storm.” 

She refused to come in, but he caught 
hold of her basket, and, as he did so, the 
studio seemed suddenly filled with white 
fire, a deafening crash shook the house. 
and a plate was sent flying off the wall 
to the floor. Colette clutched at Farrar, 
and he put his arm about her shoulders. 
There were two or three sharp flashes at 
different intervals, and then the storm 
quieted, but the rain came down in tor- 
rents. 

“Your coat is soaking,” Farrar said at 
last. “You must take it off at once.” 
She let him help her out of it, and then 
took off her hat, which was ruined. He 
saw that her shoes were wet, and that her 
dress was very damp. He went to the 
end of the studio and opened a long chest. 

“Colette,” he said imperatively, as he 
dragged out something heavy, pink and 
shining, “ go into the other room and take 
off your wet clothes. You can put on 
these things of my sister’s. She wore 
them once at a masquerade.” 

“But, Mr. Farrar ” Colette began. 

“Come!” he said sharply. “ You will 
take cold.” 

He gave her an armful of pink brocade, 
and she went into the next room. Farrar 
lit the lamps, and dropped a live coal into 
a hanging lamp that was filled with in- 
cense. The perfume came out in long, 
white, floating lines, and filled the room. 
There was no sound but the rain that had 
turned to hail and was heating a devil’s 
tattoo against the window panes. 

Farrar sat luoking into the fire and 
thought of the life he had led in Paris 
the last two years. He looked back with 
disgust at some of the things that came to 
his mind—a disgust that had been awa- 
kened by this girl of whom he knew noth- 
ing, not even her name. His past life 
seemed very far away. A clock in a dis- 
tant cathedral struck six. 


Ill. 





\ 

“ Mr. Farrar,” said Colette’s voice. She 
could not see him when she spoke. She 
was standing under the incense lamp, a 
vision of maidenly beauty. The dress of 
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pink brocade was caught up over a white 
satin petticoat. It was made with a 
square neck, quite low, with elbow sleeves. 
She had caught the spirit of the costume 
and arranged her hair with one long curl 
falling over her shoulder. She appeared 
a little embarrassed, and as if half sus- 
pecting how lovely she looked. As he 
approached her, she curtsied low. He 
took her hand as she rose and led her over 
to the cretonne chair by the fire. 

“You look beautiful,” he said. “I 
should like to put you up on that shelf 
over the fire, so that I might look at you 
whenever I grew tired.” 

He made some tea, and they sat in front 
of the fire, drinking it and eating buns 
spread with jam. She looked at all his 
pictures, and he showed her the things in 
the studio that he valued most, from the 
silver cup he had won in sehool to the 
green and gold hanging that the Khedive 
of Egypt had given him. ~ 

She was an entirely different Colette 
as she went about the studio looking at 
his things, the high heels on her pink 
slippers making a little clatter on the 
polished floor. When she had seen every- 
thing she let Farrar sit at her feet and 
hold her hand in his. She asked him 
questions about himself, and he told her 
of his home in New York, of his coming 
to Paris, of his aspirations as an artist. 

He told her of his suspicions about 
herself, how he did not believe she was 
what she pretended to be. Colette laughed. 
Sitting in the warm roém, away from the 
cold outside, with her hand in his, life 
did not seem to her such a serious problem 
as it had done. ; 

She told him how she and her sister 
had come to Paris from New York, 
against the wishes of her family; of how 
her sister had studied singing, and how, 
two months before, she had caught a 
chill which had affected her throat and had 
obliged her to go south, to Nice, with 
friends. 

Then she told that she, Colette, could 
not go because they were getting short of 
money. So she had stayed in Paris, 
living with Mme. Gruber, an old gov- 
erness. But it had continued so cold in 
Paris, she had written Barbara not to 
come back, and had sent her all the 
money there was left. Then she had 
made and sold the buns, to the horror of 
Mme. Gruber. That first day she had 
borrowed a coat and hat of the old lady, 
and had come to his studio when he had 
offered her the tea. 

“Do you consider it indiscreet?” she 
asked. 
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He did not answer for a moment and 
then said slowly, “ It all depends on where 

you go.” 

* TJ go to all the studios in this build- 
ing, and to Monsieur Jacques in the Rue 
Lapin.” 

_ “Jacques? ”—looking quickly at her. 
“Henri Jacques?” 

“Yes, a little man with a black beard.” 

“Don’t go there again,” he said quickly. 

Colette looked at him, and _ then 
away. 

“ Very well,” she said. 

She went to the window, and, although 
it was still raining, the clouds were thin, 
and the moon appearing now and then 
gave the rain a sheen like silver. 

“Come here,” called Colette. 
and see the silver rain.” 

They stood together by the window and 
watched it, and saw the people coming 
out of their’ houses into the street, at- 
. tracted by the strange illusion. 

Colette leaned nearer him to note 
something in the street, and suddenly his 
arms were about her, his kisses on her 
eyes and mouth. As suddenly he released 
her, and, turning away, sat down in a 
chair by the fire. 

Colette, breathless, looked at him with 
blazing eyes. The wind rattled the win- 
dows, and the incense lamp swung a little, 
sending out more perfume. Farrar was 
sitting very still, looking steadily into the 
bright flames. Colette, with her chin 
held a trifle higher, watched him for a 
few minutes. Then she went to him and 
laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“Mr. .Farrar,” she said gently, “I 
shouldn’t have come to your studio, 
I shouldn’t have made the buns, and—I 
shouldn’t have come to Paris.” 

He took the hand that was a moment 
’ before on his shoulder. 

“Colette,” he said, speaking very low, 
“ even if you should some time forgive me, 
I shall never forgive myself.” 

At that moment the studio door was 
thrown open, and a young man entered 
noisily. 

“ Are you in, Stephen, old man?” and 
then, seeing Colette, he stopped. 


“ Come 
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Farrar rose, and Colette saw a look of 
annoyance on his face. 

“ How are you, Karl?” he said quickly. 
“Tet me present you to my sister. Herr 
Roeden, Colette.” And, seeing Roeden 
looking at Colette’s costume, he said 
quickly, “ We have just come from the 
Gazaar, where my sister has been serv- 
ing.” 

“T’m going this evening. I didn’t have 
time today,” Roeden said, smiling at 
Colette. “Was it fatiguing?” 

“Quite fatiguing,” she replied indo- 
lently. 

“Do you know what it makes me think 
of tonight, Stephen—the weather and 
all?” he asked suddenly. 

“No,” said Farrar curtly. 

“The night you gave the supper for 
Bébé Reynal. Do you remember? We 
came from the Ambassadeurs, and the 
rain had leaked through the roof on to 
the supper table? How furious you were, 
Stephen! And Bébé threw her slipper at 
the leak and it caught on the incense 
lamp. Do you remember?” 

“No,” said Farrar shortly. 

Roeden rattled on for a few moments, 
and then left. There was a decided pause 
after he had gone. Then Colette said 
calmly, “If my things are dry, I think 
Til go home.” 

Farrar went into the next room. “ They 
are quite dry,” he said. 

Colette was soon ready. She carried 
the hat in her hand. Farrar put on his 
coat and rang for a cab. He had not 
looked at her since Roeden left. 

They got into the cab, and Farrar 
wrapped the rug around her. “ Put on 
your hat,” he said shortly. She pinned it 
on, smiling as she did so. 

It was still very cold, but it was no 
longer raining. They drove across the 
river in silence. At last Colette reached 
out her hand to Farrar. 

“ Stephen,” she said softly. 

In a moment his arms were about her. 
“T just wanted to say that I forgive you,” 
she whispered. And the moon smiled 
down on their betrothal. 


Annie Ellen Holden. 





THE BARRIER. 
WHEN Happiness comes knocking at my door, 
I may not lift the latch to let her in, 
Because, ah me! one forced his way before— 
The ugly phantom of an ancient Sin. 
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THE STORY OF A MAN AND HIS MONEY. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


DupLEY HATToN, who at the age of thirty seven is accounted the fifth richest man in the world, is 
afflicted with a nervous malady which, his physician tells him, will cause him to become an inmate of 
a madhouse in six months if he does not give up business. Hatton is in his library when his wife 
comes home, that evening, and he confides in her, hoping thus to elicit some trace of love or sympathy ; 
for husband and wife have long been estranged. She is the daughter of the Earl of Lyndon, and while 
she enjoys the luxuries afforded by her husband’s money, she can feel no sympathy with him in his, 
to her, sordid struggle to amass great wealth. At first it seems as though Dudley will have his way, 
but one injudicious taunt is followed by another, and the quarrel culminates in Hatton’s temporarily losing 
his reason, flinging his wife violently from him, and then sinking senseless to the floor. When he recovers 
consciousness he is stricken with remorse ; but when he seeks his wife in her apartments he finds her 
dead. Dudley induces his physician to certify that his wife died of heart disease, but there are marks on 
the delicate throat, and the mind of the husband is tortured with the thought that he, in his madness, 
may have caused her death. After the funeral Dudley gives up business and becomes a recluse down on the 
Cornish coast. His only companion there is a child, Beryl Garth, who has no mother, and whose father 
shows her little affection. Then oné night revenue officers seek to arrest Beryl’s father for smuggling, 
but he escapes, stopping at Dudley’s cottage long enough to ask him to look out for the child. Dudley 
promises, and Garth rides off, but his pursuers are so close on his heels that it seems impossible for him 





to get away. 





X (Continued). 


A S the police drew up, their horses shied 

away from the prone figures; the 
sergeant was thrown, and before the other 
could bring his horse to obedience Garth 
sprang up and was in the saddle again. 
He gained the ridge this time; the 
shadows hid both pursuers and pursued. 

Dudley waited many minutes at the 
cottage gate, half believing that he would 
see the two return with their prisoner be- 
tween them; but no one appeared, and 
presently, in groups of twos and threes, 
the villagers began to make their way to- 
wards Castle Garth. Exchanging “ Good 
Night ” with one or two of them, he found 
his own curiosity provoked, and set out 
himself, presently, to learn the truth of 
the affair. 

It was in his mind that the sergeant had 
merely spoken figuratively when he named 
murder as the charge. Roderick Garth’s 
dealings with the fisher folk had been dis- 
covered, perhaps, and were serious be- 
eause of their extent. Dudley did not 
know what penalty might be imposed 


upon a man who smuggled brandy; but he . 


did not imagine that it was severe. His 
anxiety was for the child, awakened to 
such -an unexpected happening of the 
night. And Beryl would be expecting 


him, of course. Indeed, she had been 
waiting for him a full hour or more, and 
he was but half way across the cliff road 
when she came running up to him, too 
breathless to tell her story. 

“Oh, I knew you’d come! The house is 
full of men—and I was frightened! I do 
wish father were here! They say it is 
Mr. Thorpe, the excise officer, I don’t 
know—I ran away! Oh, what can it 
mean? What can it mean! pose 

She was a pitiful figure; dressed in a 
woman’s cloak that was too big for her, 
and wearing no hat, so that her long, fair 
hair was all blown about by the witid and 
wrapped about her neck like wheat about 
its sheaf. Her eyes were tearless; she 
did not complain. 

“Father went away yesterday; but he 
must have come back. I heard a noise in 
the night, and oh, there was such a bright 
light on the sea! And then they came up 
to me, and I heard father’s voice, and I 
ran away to you. There’s some one hurt 
at the house, and they’ve sent for the 
doctor. It wasn’t father, for I saw his 
face. What shall we do? We can’t go 
back there until father comes! ” 

Her story seemed to make all things 
clear to Dudley, both the reason of the 
sergeant’s words and of Garth’s flight. 
There had been a quarrel, he imagined, at 
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the castle, and a man had been struck. 
Afraid of his own act, Garth had fled; it 
might be, was already on his way to Bod- 
min jail. And if this were so, what tale 
should he tell to the child who asked with 
tearless eyes for a father she might never 
see again? 

“We'll go down to the village, Beryl; 
that’s what we’ll do. You must. sleep 
there tonight, and I shall come early in 
the morning. Here’s old neighbor Yoxey, 
he'll take you down to the inn. Don’t 
ery about it, little one; but just run away 
and sleep. I'll come in the morning, and 
try to bring you good news.” 

Beryl put her hand upon his arm 
gently. Her eyes were still tearless. 

“You'll go away now,” she said; “ oh, 
I know you'll go away!” 

Dudley laughed to cheer her. 

“ Yes,” he said; “but I shall come back 
tomorrow! ” 
* * * * *% 

A neighbor took the child away, and 
Dudley hurried on to Castle Garth. He 
could see that there were several fishing 
boats beneath the headland, and men 
rowed to and fro between them and the 
revenue cruiser which had anchored in 
the shelter of the bay. A searchlight still 
played upon the face of the gaunt cliffs, 
and illuminated the heights so clearly 
that every window, almost every stone, of 
Beryl’s home was plainly visible. In the 
courtyard he found a group of chattering 
neighbors, with some of the coast guard 
and excisemen from Falmouth. The vil- 
lagers were not a little surprised to see 
the stranger among them, and they made 
way for him respectfully, each offering a 
version of the-story—for those in charge 
to. contradict. Dudley answered with a 
brief word of thanks; and a smart young 
officer, recognizing him as some one of 
more importance than the villagers, bade 
him come to the kitchen fire and warm 
himself. 

“T’ve been looking for the little girl,” 
the officer said kindly, “ but she ran away. 
I think we frightened her.” 

Dudley told him that Beryl had gone 
down to the inn; and then asked the 
graver question: 

“What has happened? Why has Garth 
fled?” 

“An ugly job, sir. The cellar down 
stairs is just about as full of brandy as a 
ship of rats. We came up here at the 
order of our people in Falmouth, and 
Garth turned on us. Jack Fowler, my 
mate, has got something that will last him 
a twelvemonth. He was knocked down 
with the butt end of a gun—lucky for 
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Garth that his skull is thick! I don’t 
suppose he’s going to die; but the doctor 
will have trouble with him. It’s a seven 
years’ job for him that did it.” 

“They have caught him, then?” Dud- 
ley suggested. “ He passed my cottage 
an hour ago at a gallop, and I saw there 
were officers at his heels. Yes, he must 
have been caught.” 

The man filled a pipe of tobacco and 
answered eagerly: 

“We haven’t heard yet, sir. You see, 
they wouldn’t tell us. He knows the 
country like a deer, and may slip them in 
the darkness. But he’ll never come back 
to this house, take my word for it! And 
what’s to become of the child, God knows! 
Most people hereabouts are too poor to be 
able to do much for any one. ’Tis the 
workhouse for the little girl, I imagine— 
and pretty soon, too!” 

Dudley said nothing. Here in this 
Cornish wild he was learning day by day 
the value of those riches he had stored so 
fruitlessly. Poverty, want, suffering, were 
about him on every side; and he could 
relieve them with one stroke of the pen! 
Exile at least had taught him this. 

A man of his fortune could find a thou- 
sand such cases, could bring happiness 
into countless homes, and be none the 
poorer for it. What, after all, was the 
meaning of the *>rtune for which he had 
ventured his leisure, his liberty, it might 
be his very reason? Figures in a bank 
book, bundles of scrip, bonds, shares, the 
black boxes which locked up his invest- 
ments. In how many an English house 
would a hundred pounds of that money 
be wealth beyond the dreams? And he of 
all men, surely, had the call to become the 
people’s almoner! 

He determined that he would begin 
with Beryl Garth. He tried to imagine 
what would be the feelings of a child 
snatched from this gaunt life to be set 
in the midst of luxuries, of which even 
her roving imagination could have taught 
her nothing. Yes, Beryl should go to 
London tomorrow. And _ he, himself! 
Was he justified in wrecking the fortune 
he had built up when, by means of it, hap- 
piness such as this might come into the 
world? Dudiey said for the first time in 
his life that the ambition of riches might 
be justified. 

“T think that I can find a home for the 
little girl,” he said quietly, as he lighted 
a cigar at the blazing fire. “I must see 
Mr. Richardson, the vicar, in the morn- 
ing, and speak to him. He was a friend 
of Garth’s, I think?” 

“Yes, sir; and a wonderful shock it will 
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be to him, I’m sure. Not, I suppose, that 
he'll be sending his brandy back—that 
would be too much to expect, even from a 
clergyman! But he’ll be extraordinary 
sorry to hear that Garth’s taken, as I sup- 
pose he must be by yon noise.” 

He indicated with the stem of his pipe 
the courtyard outside, into which a horse 
came clattering over the stones. One of 
the sergeants had returned from the 
moorland, he whose horse had fallen; and 
he limped into the kitchen presently with 
a doleful tale. To all who asked for news 
of the missing man he answered irritably 
that they must learn patience. In the 
house, and by the kitchen fire, he admit- 
ted that Garth had not been taken. 

“He be passed by us, surely, in the 
dark,” was the confession. “ ’Tis like look- 
ing for a round stone in the shingle, these 
moonless nights; but you’m be certain 
sure the daylight ’ll show us something. 
And how’s poor Jack Fowler doing?” he 
went on to ask. “’Twere odd that he 
should get a clout from justice, seeing he 
be here at justice’s bidding! ” 

He drew near to the fire, repeating this 
sententious reflection; and while some 
one helped him to Garth’s brandy, and 
others, coastguards, farm hands, and 
neighbors, crowded about the ingle, the 
company began to speak of the missing 
man’s good fellowship, and of their aston- 
ishment at this night’s work. 

“He always were a neighborly gentle- 
man, that I do say!” 

“ And a shining light at sessions; who'll 
deny it?” 

“He’d never come it over a poor-man 
that had a drop of cider in his vitals! ” 

“ As reg’lar in church Sundays as the 
parson himself! ” 

“ And now, neighbors, you’m prepared 
to hear of the closing of this house.” 

“ Aye, but what’s to become of the 
darter? That be what I’m asking.” 

“She’s had no eddication to speak of; 
and her hands is not big enough for the 
milking pail. She’ll be going to London 
as a governey; ’twere wisdom, surely. 
What’s the good of singing and playing 
on the pianner if it’s not to make a gov- 
erney of her?” 

The rest agreed. Castle Garth must 
find a new tenant. Many knew what they 
would do with the child in such a case; 
but none offered her a home. | 

* 
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Dudley did not quit this company of 
gossips until eight o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning. The second of the police 
officers: had returned then, no more suc- 
cessful than his fellow, and as doleful. 
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He spoke of a lamed horse and of a dismal 
night of failure. 

“But all the countryside is wide 
awake,” said he; “and there'll be many 
looking for Roderick Garth.” 

Dudley imagined that these things” 
would be known already in the village; 
and although his eyes were hungry for 
sleep, and the long hours of waiting had 
tired him, nevertheless he set out briskly 
for the Blue Dragon, where Beryl slept. 
His interest in the petty affairs of this 
little world of fisher folk seemed~to him 
as remarkable as it was real. He found 
himself by turns excited, anxious, con- 
scious of impending change. Was it pos- 
sible that the course of his own destiny 
might be altered by this night’s work? 
Would he enter again upon those activi- 
ties he thought he had forever aban- 
doned? Would a child lead him out of 
the solitude to the old life, and say, “ Be- 
hold, it is new?” And if she did, would 
the shadow pass from him? 

He knew not what to believe. He went 
on wonderingly; and as he went, he espied 
Beryl on the seashore waiting for him to 
come. 

It was a sunny morning of a premature 
spring; and the sea lay spread out before 
him as a sheet of limpid silver. A shim- 
mer of light quickened the fresh young 
grass; the air was biting as a draft of 
winter’s strength. He had never seen the 
white cottages look so white, nor the 
beach give so many jewels of the sunshine. 
He began to feel that these months of 
rest were working some miracle at last. 
He could laugh now at Oliver Chaplin’s 
threat. He crossed the grassland with a 
young man’s stride. 

“Beryl, what are you waiting for? 
Why are you here?” 

She had been lying on the sands by a 
still, clear pool which the tide had left; 
but she sprang up as he drew near, and 
held out both her hands. 

“T couldn’t sleep—couldn’t—couldn’t !” 
she said. “Oh, where is my father? 
Where have they taken him?” 

He took her hand and set out towards 
the cottage. 

“We will talk about that by and by, 
Beryl. I want to speak to you about 
something else. Let us go up to the cot- 
tage and get some breakfast.” 

She followed him submissively; but 
when they had gone a little way she 
stopped as upon an impulse and ex- 
claimed: 

“You are going~ away, then! Oh, I 
know you are going away!” 

“ Why do you think that, Beryl?” 
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“T dreamed it. .I saw your face in the 
water this morning. You were going 
away, and there was some one else with 
you.” 

“ Some one else?” 

“Yes, yes; she wore a white dress with 
gold on the shoulders, and diamonds like 
stars; and her black hair was all done up 
in bands, and ? 

He stopped her with a low cry. The 





figure of which the child spoke was that ° 


of his dead wife, Hermine. 
* * * * * 

At twelve o’clock that day the Rev. 
John Richardson, the vicar of the parish, 
received a check for a thousand guineas 
for the fisher folk who lived about Black 
Head. At one o’clock Dudley sent a long 
telegram to James Macalister, instructing 
him what part the house of Hatton & 
Hatton should play in the expected finan- 
cial crisis. Many hours had not passed 
before London knew that the master mind 
was at work again, and that the reign of 
its enemies was over. 


XI. 


Tue bells of Great St. Mary’s at Cam- 
bridge were ringing out the first notes of 
curfew when Romer Hatton of Oriel— 
known throughout the university as 
“ Bous,” the ox, by reason of his vast 
bulk—snatched up a remnant of a gown, 
and told his friends in the courtyard that 
he was about to favor them by his atten- 
tions. 

“T’ve just heard from old Pat Foxall,” 
said he, “but I won’t keep you half a 
minute.” 

Percy Ellingham, the brightest man in 
the ’Varsity, and Trevor Webb, more 
learned in the law than the profits, re- 
ceived this important announcement with 
some impatience. They were keen on an 
“ after hall” stroll, and cared nothing for 
Patrick Foxall. 

“What does the old blighter want?” 
Percy asked, without a shadow of respect 
for the Irishman’s reputation. “Is he on 
the cash hunt?” 

“ The same security, I suppose,” Trevor 
Webb, put in—“ note of hand and ‘ pay you 
next Tuesday ’!” 

Romer did not gratify this impertinent 
curiosity. Adorning himself with a much 
battered cap, and thrusting the letter into 
a@ gaping pocket, he. descended the stairs 
three steps at a time and joined his friends. 

“Old Pat’s in the Solent,” he said, in 
rare good spirits; “ he’s with my uncle on 
the yacht; so, you see, there’s no post- 
script. He’s not likely to want cash while 
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he’s in that galley. And, you know, he’s 
really not a bad sort.” 

“They are always the best of fellows,” 
remarked Percy sagely; “it’s the ‘cir- 
cumstances over which they have no con- 
trol’ that I object to. Have you ever 
noticed that a man never borrows money 
except when his prospects are glowing? 
I’m sure, when old Pat dies, they'll find 
‘pay you next Tuesday’ written on_his 
heart! Which reminds me that I’ll bor- 
row a cigar, Bous.” 

Romer produced his cigar case and 
sighed as he struck a match upon the 
Senate House railings. 

“Three days to training,” he said; 
“ Well, I suppose it’s worth the ‘ going in,’ 
if it’s only for the ‘coming out.’ Try one 
of these, Percy; I call ’em the In Mem- 
oriams 

“ Reminding you,” said Trevor, “ of the 
leaves you have turned over?” 

“One to you, Trevor! The memory I 
refer to is that of the estimable Smallwood 
of Oxford. Would he remember me but 
for those cigars? Not a bit of it! I 
might be as one dead. As it is, he thinks 
of me every day. He even sends a man in 
a chessboard suit to ask after my ’ealth. I 
like to encourage patience. If I paid 
that man, he’d forget me.” 

They sauntered on arm in arm through 
the court of Clare, and so to the “ backs.” 
It was a still, warm evening of May, 
and the setting sun left a roseate hue upon 
all the gardens and the sleepy river. 
Flowers were in bud everywhere. You 
breathed their perfume at every breath. 
Rooks cawed in the great trees garlanded 
with the verdant leaves. The lawns were 
as freshets of the greenest grass rippling 
down to the lake of waters, and all about 
were the mirrored images of cloister and 
chapel and the splendid fanes of the living 
past. The “backs” were at the zenith of 
their beauty; and at their zenith they are 
unsurpassed in all the world. 

“Your uncle’s been in London, hasn’t 
he, Bous?” Percy asked, as they stood on 
Clare Bridge, watching the drifting boats 
and hearing the splash of the lazy oars 
beneath. “It’s curious that he never 
comes up to see you.” 

“ That’s what I say. He must be better, 
or he wouldn’t do anything in Draper’s 
Gardens. The firm’s been hitting out 
pretty straight this last month or so; and 
of course there’s only one man who could 
do it. Pat says it’s Dudley; and I’m sure 
it is; but he’s a changed man, all the 
same.” 

“Wasn’t he very ill, Bous—didn’t 
they say he was going mad, or something 
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equally pleasant? “They always say 
that of a successful man. Directly you 
make a million or so, the men who don’t 
make anything begin to be anxious about 
your brains. If you went through the 
bankruptcy court, they’d be sure you were 
sane.” 

“T don’t think there’s much doubt about 
Dudley Hatton’s sanity,” Bous remarked 
with conviction. “ He’s been in three big 


things since February, and—well, you’ve" 


read how much he scooped in. He was 
very ill after my aunt’s death; but that 
was not unnatural. Old Foxall says he will 
never be the same man again. He has the 
queerest attacks—shuts himself up for 
days and won’t see any one. Of course, if 
you were very fond of a girl, you would 
take it pretty badly; but he’s taken it very 
badly indeed, and the worst of it is that 
there is no sign of a change.” 

They smoked for a little while in silence. 
Presently Percy Ellingham, the profound, 
delivered himself of a sagacious observa- 
tion: 

“Tf I were Dudley Hatton, I’d just re- 
member how much the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would bag by my death, and 
that would keep me alive. Can’t you do 
something, Bous? He was always very 
fond of you. Why don’t you get him up 
here for the Mays? He could dine us all 
at the Bull; and it would inspire con- 
fidence in your creditors.” 

Bous, who had a great affection for Dud- 
ley, was always quick to resent this view of 
his friendship. 

“ No,” he said pathetically ; “ I wouldn’t 
do that. It’s a shabby thing to run a man 
for his money.” 

“ And yet money makes the world go 
round,” said Percy. 

“ Especially after a dinner at the Carl- 
ton!” 

“ Or a bump supper,” said Percy. “I’ve 
heard a freshman swear that the tower of 
John’s spun round like a top after the last 
Lenten.” 

The thread of their philosophy had 
snapped now, and they were just the 
undergraduates again. A momentary 
scuffle, in which gowns were wielded as 
clubs, resulted in the philosopher’s cap 
skimming away into the Cam, and three 
heads peering over the bridge to spy it out 
in the dusk. ¢ 

“ Go in after it, Trevor—I’ll hold your 
clothes! ” , 

“Tt floats like a cork,” said Percy. 

“ Which shows that it fits a light head,” 
said Romer. “ Let’s be magnanimous; 
we'll go and get a boat.” 

They hurried off towards John’s, and 


presently were afloat in one of the old tubs 
that do duty for the “backs.” Dusk had 
come down by this time, and the old eol- 
leges shaped in the twilight as the ghostly 
temples of some great vista of eventide. 
Boats drifted here and there upon the still 
river; laughter was to be-heard, and ever 
and anon the tinkle of a banjo or the 
metallic chords of a mandolin. But the 
three men were too familiar with the scene 
to be impressed by it. The humor of the 
derelict cap was their immediate -joy. 
They chased it, pursued it with fountains 
of water, caught it, displayed it upon a 
boat hook to dry; and then, because there 
was no other way, rowed indolently 
towards the mill. 

When they came to the wall of Queen’s, 
where there is a narrow ledge of the but- 
tress bordering upon the river, Perey 
Ellingham, standing up in the boat to be 
sure that the cap was drying, declared 
that he had seen, through a little window 
which gave out upon the river, something 
so remarkable that he must go ashore to 
observe it more closely. So they put him 
out upon the narrow ledge; and when he 
had stood there a moment, he invited 
Romer to follow him. 

“Come and have a look, old chap; it 
really is extraordinary!” 

Romer, taken off his guard, lumbered 
out of the boat clumsily. Strange to say, 
when he looked in at the window he could 
see nothing at all; and he had just arrived 
at the conclusion that it was a hoax when 
he heard a mocking laugh from the river, 
and saw the others rowing briskly towards 
Clare. He was marooned upon the ledge. 

“ We'll call for you in the morning, old 
chap! Pleasant dreams!” 

“Give the dean my love and say that I 
always breakfast on caviar and iced cham- 
pagne!” 

“Don’t go to sleep, Bous—you might 
roll off! ” 

“Rake up a few leaves, old boy—they’ll 
keep you warm! ” 

The voices were lost in the droning of 
the night. Romer could just see the black 
outline of.the boat as it disappeared be- 
neath King’s Bridge. It was a poor sort 
of a joke, he thought; but he did not 
doubt that they would soon return. There 
he was, stuck upon a ledge not two feet 
wide, with the grim wall of Queen’s be- 
hind him and an iron grille on either hand 
to forbid his passage. Certainly, it was 
not an ideal spot upon which to spend a 
happy evening. 

Standing on tip toe, Romer peered 
through the window just above his head, 
but it showed him an empty room. He 
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sat down and whistled a chorus from “ The 
Toreador,” and half an hour passed in 
this engaging occupation. Once a man in 
a canoe came almost within hail, but turn- 
ed at the last moment and went paddling 
away again. A barge passed on its way to 
Jesus Lock; and the bargee’s remark, 
“ You’re enjoying of yerself, young gentle- 
man!” seemed to Bous an impertinence. 
The joke had gone quite far enough, he 
said. He consoled himself with this far 
from credible assurance; and perceiving 
that unless he swam the river and ran a 
race home, imitating Mr. Pickwick upon 
a famous occasion, there was no other 
course open to him but to cool his heels 
upon the parapet, he lit a second cigar 
and smoked it philosophically. 

Certain fine maxims, useful for such 
emergencies, did not help him at all. He 
recollected how Robert Bruce had 
watched a spider at its web and derived 
satisfaction therefrom; but Scotchmen 
were easily amused, he imagined, and for 
himself, he did not like spiders. The 
fatuous occupation of counting sheep 
jumping over a gate occurred to him as a 
suitable recreation ‘for elderly gentlemen 
on winter evenings, but scarcely to be 
recommended in such a situation. 

“Tf I go to sleep,” Romer said, “I shall 
certainly fall into the river.” 

He determined not to go to sleep; and 
was inventing a dire and malignant ven- 
geance upon the heartless two, when a 
light shone suddenly from the window 
above him, and he became aware that the 
occupant of the room had returned. 
Romer never doubted for a moment that 
aman kept inthe rooms. When he pulled 
himself up by the window sill and stood 
on tip toe to peer in, his astonishment was 
great. . 

“ By Jove,” he said, “ it’s a girl!” 

Undoubtedly it was—a girl as handsome 
as her occupation was original. Tall, but 
not aggressively so, with a clear, white 
skin, and hair that might almost have been 
called black; youth apparent in her every 
gesture; her robe a full one of cloth of 
gold; a coronet of diamonds, or their im- 
itation, in her hair—the mistress of the 
room stood before a full length mirror and 
believed herself to be one of those heroines 
of the old time she loved to worship. Pres- 
ently she turned, and with clasped hands 
began to speak to herself in a low voice. 
It was precisely at this moment that 
Romer dropped back to his place upon the 
ledge and remembered that he was com- 
mitting an impertinence. 

“ Who the deuce can she be?” he asked 
himself, “And what is the meaning of 
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that get up? I have never seen her in 
Cambridge, and yet her face—good God, 
she’s just like 2 

The reflection, whatever it was, sobered 
him in a moment. He stood for many 
minutes forgetful of the scene and the jest. 
It was all so surprising, the room, the 
light, the dress, and beyond all the face of 
the girl. Romer thought that he was in a 
dream. 

The noise of a window opening suddenly 
recalled him to himself. The girl leaned 
out of the open window. She held a 
candle in her hand; her dress was of the 
plainest black; she had cast aside the 
grotesque robe she wore a moment ago. 

“Who is it? Who is there?” 

Romer lifted his battered cap, and 
would have stammered out an excuse, but 
the words were slow to come. He could 
see the speaker’s face while she held the 
light aloft; and the likeness it bore to the 
face of one who was dead struck him as 
little less than miraculous. “ The living 
image of Hermine,” he said—* the living 
image!” 

He made a new effort, and blurted out 
all his story at last. 

“T am awfully sorry,” he said, “ but, you 
see, I cannot help it.” 

For a moment the girl did not know 
whether to be afraid or to laugh. 

“ But what are you doing there?” she 
asked. 

It was lucky for Romer that she could 
not see his blushes. 

“  T—well, I’m out for a little walk. 
You see, a cap fell into the river, and— 
well, it fell into the river.” 

She saw it clearly. The tattered gown, 
which she could now distinguish, reas- 
sured her at once. Daphne Bell was often 
a victim to her own imagination; she 
could people every garden and court of 
Cambridge with her own heroes of a past 
day; but for the twentieth century under- 
graduates she had but little respect. 

“T suppose your friends put you on the 
ledge and rowed away,” she remarked 
wisely, after a moment’s reflection. 
“You'll feel very stupid when you go 
back, won’t you? But how are you going 
back?” she asked. “ You never could get 
through this window! ” . 

Romer looked at the window patheti- 
cally and then at his own broad shoulders. 

“ No,” he said; “it’s not to be done! If 
I were a clown in a circus—but I’m not.” 
And then, his modesty getting the better 
of him, he ran on: “ Pray don’t mention 
it; I rather like it than otherwise.” 

She laughed with great delight. 

“T suppose you thought that a man 
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kept here—isn’t that the word?” she 
asked frankly. 

Romer was greatly encouraged. 

“Tf you’d been a man,” he said briskly, 
“T could have borrowed your clothes and 
swum across the river. That’s just my 
luck!” 

“T ought to be flattered. Of course 
your friends will come back?” 

Romer shook his head as if he were not 
at all sure of it. 

“T’ll leave my coat on the bank, and 
they'll think I’ve committed suicide—it 
would score off them to do it in earnest,” 
he reflected dolefully. And then, as if to 
encourage himself: “ After all, I could 
sleep here. Just think what our fellows 
have gone through in South Africa! ” 

“ You'll wake up quite a hero,” she said 
optimistically. “I feel it almost unkind 
to stand in the way of your courage, but 
don’t you think if I told our porter, he 
would go and get a boat?” 

It had never occurred to Romer. 

“ Why, of course he would!” he cried, 
astonished at her simple solution of the 
difficulty. “I never thought of that; but 
please see that he doesn’t give me away! 
Porters are brutes, you know—at least, I 
don’t suppose you know; but they are! 
Of «ll the various kinds of animals that 
went into the ark, the porter must have 
been the worst. I wonder if yours is an 
exception?” 

The doubt amused Daphne greatly. 

“T’m sure he’ll do it for me,” she said 
hopefully. “ My grandfather, you know, 
is one of the senior fellows here.” 

“ Then we can introduce ourselves. I’m 
Romer Hatten of Oriel.” 

“ And I’m Daphne Bell—well, I suppose 
I may say of Queen’s. I'll go and tell the 
porter now.” 

She shut the window before Romer’s 
slow wit could stumble upon a compliment 
about Queen’s. The truth was that he 
had been much excited throughout this 
surprising interview. The resemblance 
to the dead impressed him more strongly 
each time he allowed himself to look at the 
girl’s face. She was the living image of 
Hermine—and yet how great a difference! 
Her light, quick gestures, her bright 
laughter, the curicus magnetism of her 
eyes, spoke of life and energy. She was 
not very much older than he, perhaps, and 
yet from the first he felt that her wish 
must be his wish. 

The porter of Queen’s sent a boatman 
to the ledge, and Romer Hatton was res- 
cued precisely at half past nine. He did 
not see Daphne again, nor was there any 
light in her room when he rowed away. 
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Firmly as he was resolved to have ven- 
geance upon his enemies at the first oppor- 
tunity, revenge gave place for the moment 
to the wonder of this chance meeting. 
True, his own impressions had been form- 
ed under circumstances which might well 
cause them to be unreal; but they remain- 
ed with him, nevertheless. Daphne Bell, 
the granddaughter of old Norton Bell, of 
Queen’s, stood, in his imagination, almost 
for the risen dead. He had seen Hermine, 
had seen her in that fantastic light; had 
conversed with her, laughed with her; and 
_ not Hermine, but another answered 

im. 

The night, indeed, excited him as few 
nights he could remember. Avoiding his 
friends, he shut himself in his room, and 
wished to be alone. The desire to do some- 
thing, to profit in some way by knowledge 
so dramatic, was with him from the first. 
Others must know ard share the secret 
with him. But whom should he choose for 
a confidence so momentous? In sheer 
bewilderment, he sat down at his desk and 
wrote to Patrick Foxall. The ~ letter 
went by the next post to the Solent; and 
so the great conspiracy began. 


11. 


In the corner of a third class smoking 
carriage on the London train, exactly 
fifteen days after Romer had told Patrick 
Foxall the most curious story his pen had 
ever written, Percy Ellingham, with an 
expressive “ No!” cast an unseemly doubt 
upon the story which his friend had just 
narrated to him. 

“You locked the chap in your bedroom 
and took away the key—immense, pos- 
itively immense, my dear Bous! ” 

“Tt’s a fact,” said Romer, in spite of this 
applause. “I’d just come in from the 
training breakfast and found the beggar 
in my room. He wanted little here below, 
but wanted it cash down—seventy two, 
fourteen, three, on account of Smallwood 
of Oxford. He wore a chessboard suit in 
yellow and black, or perhaps I might have 
paid him. I couldn’t write a check with 
a pattern like that before my eyes—it 
made me bilious. So you see, I asked him 
to step into my bedroom and wait a 
minute. He’s waiting there now, and the 
door is locked! ” 

An elderly clergyman, in the corner of 
the carriage, coughed significantly and 
folded his newspaper twice. Percy Elling- 
ham laughed as loudly as politeness per- 
mitted. 

“Do you mean to say that you locked 
the man in and came away?” 
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“Well, I turned the key. The bedder 
had another, but I borrowed it. They 
might get him through the bars of the 
window if they can borrow a ladder; but 
I don’t suppose they can. You see, we 
shan’t be back until eleven.” 

The idea was immense, as Percy had re- 
marked; but the elderly clergyman reflect- 
ed unfeelingly upon the graver side of it. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, “ I could not help 
overhearing—have you left the poor man 
you mention no food? Perhaps you did 
not think of it.” 

Romer sat bolt upright and whistled. 

“By George!” he cried. “If he can’t 
eat hair brushes, he’ll starve. I never 
thought of that! We'll have to go back, 
Percy! Pull the communicator—stop the 
train! Do something, for heaven’s sake! ” 

Percy, disdainful of this appeal and 
singularly unemotional, took a pipe from 
his pocket and regarded it with covetous 
affection. Boat captains forbade him to 
smoke, but he derived some satisfaction 
from the perfume of the ashes; and, as he 
said, an empty pipe was better than no 
pipe at all. 

“Don’t worry,” he cried; “the bedder 
will get him out somehow, even if she 
pulls down the court. I generally find 
duns pretty good at getting out—espe- 
cially when you put on your boots. Give 
him a check when you go back, and he'll 
think himself the most fortunate man in 
Europe. They can send him up grub by 
the fire escape.” 

Bous sighed; he was not by any means 
convinced. 

“Tt’s awfully difficult to do the right 
thing in this world,” he refected. “A 
man isn’t at his best when he can’t smoke. 
He doesn’t reason things logically. Four- 
teen days have I been without tobacco— 
fourteen days, and smoker’s days—twice 
as long as it took to make this ancient 
universe! ” 

They groaned together in spirit. The 
boats of Oriel were in training; but this 
day was a day off, and Percy and Romer 
had determined to go to town. Percy 
went, it may be, because Romer was going, 
and Romer went, perhaps, with the 
vaguest idea that he might hear some- 
thing of his uncle Dudley. 

“You see,” he said, “1 ought to call at 
Park Lane, even if he isn’t in town. Per- 
haps he will be. He’s been there once or 
twice since Easter. If I had any luck; I’d 
catch him, though I suppose he’s forgotten 
all about me.” 

Percy had no opinion to pronounce upon 
a state of affairs of which he understood 
so little. He could not perceive any pos- 
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sible use to which a millionaire might be 
on if it was not to get money out of 
im. 

“We can go to the Gaiety, any way,” 
he said consolingly, “and afterwards we 
might order a training dinner at the Carl- 
ton. I should like to see the face of the 
head waiter when I call for a rice pud- 
ding!” 

“And I should like to see your face 
when you pay for it! I suppose we are 
to consider ourselves as arbitrt morum, 
Percy. We might set a fashion at the 
Carlton—chops and rice pudding and 
an orange afterwards! Entertaining 
wouldn’t cost you much on that scale, and 
Harley Street woulc be in the bankruptcy 
court. We should save countless lives, my 
son, and the Royal Humane Society would 
give us a medal.” 

Percy assented gravely to this magnifi- 
cent idea. 

“We would wear it on ample breasts 
wrapped in folds of an all wool toga; you’d 
look fine in all wool, Bous, and your tailor 
wouldn’t dun you. After all, it’s pretty 
hard on us when we cannot go into our 
own bedrooms because they’re full of 
duns.” 

The word “dun” echoed unpleasantly 
in Romer’s ears; he fell to a moody silence. 
This was his third year at Cambridge, 
where he owed his career to Dudley Hat- 
ton’s generosity. Tradesmen who six 
months ago had protested that the last 
thing under heaven that they desired was 
ready money, now, at the rumor of Hatton 
& WHatton’s embarrassment, demanded 
payment unceasingly. It is true that he 
had received a generous allowance, and 
had spent it generously; but in the old 
days Dudley added to it such considerable 
presents that Romer never thought of 
debts at all. 

And so the last months of those pleasant 
years had come. His father, a poor coun- 
try clergyman, could do little to establish 
him in the way of life to which his uncle’s 
munificence had accustomed him. He had 
relied on Dudley absolutely. It had 
always been understood that he was to 
enter the house of Hatton & Hatton and 
share its splendid fortunes. They said at 
Cambridge, six months ago, that he was 
the luckiest man alive; but today Romer 
knew no more than the dead what his 
future would be. The wildest stories of 
his uncle’s health came to him from Lon- 
don. Dudley himself never wrote. There 
was no answer to the excited letter he had 
sent to Patrick Foxall; indeed, the epi- 
sode at Queen’s, so brief, so fantastic, stood 
out as the memory of a dream. Romer 
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had never seen Daphne Bell again nor 

heard of her being at Cambridge. For a 

moment, at a window, he thought that he 

had looked upon the face of the dead. It 

must have been a hallucination, he said. 
* + x * *% 


At King’s Cross Percy took a hansom to 
the new University Club, but Romer went 
on to Park Lane. 

“T’ll meet you at the Gaiety, any way, 
Percy,” he said. “I must call upon my 
uncle, and I don’t care much to go into the 
city. I hope I'll find thé old chap well.” 

It was like the expression of a forlorn 
hope; and, in truth, Romer was not a little 
excited when he knocked at the door of his 
uncle’s mansion and waited for the famil- 
iar face of Spiler, the butler. He had half 
expected to find the house garbed still in 
its winter robe of brown paper; but this 
was not the case, and it had the bright 
aspect necessary to London’s season. The 
great flower boxes were full of margue- 
rites; he could see the servants moving 
briskly in the kitchen, and when the door 
was opened to him it was by that monu- 
ment of dignity, Spiler himself. 

“Your uncle’s not at home, sir; but 
Miss Bery] is,” the butler said in his lofty 
way. “I think she’d be glad to see you.” 

Romer lurched into the hall, wondering 
if he had heard aright. 

“Miss Beryl! Who’s Miss Beryl, 
Spiler? And why does she want to see 
me?” 

“Tt’s the young lady that came from 
Cornwall, sir.” 

“The young lady that came from Corn- 
wall! What’s she doing here, Spiler?” 

“ Master’s orders, sir—the whole house 
is to be kept up just the same as if he was 
at home. Here is Miss Beryl, sir.” 

A figure had come to the head of the 
great staircase while they talked, and 
Romer, looking up, perceived a girl of 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, who was 
dressed in a simple gown of white, and 
whose abundance of pretty flaxen hair fell 
about her face until her features were half 
veiled by it. When she tossed her head, 
and the hair fell back, Romer admitted 
that it was a pretty face. 

“You’re Romer,” she said excitedly. 
“T’ve heard about you, so we needn’t wait 
to be introduced. Aunt Mary’s gone 
shopping, so I’m number one. Please 
come in and sit down.” 

Romer handed his hat to the lordly 
Spiler and went up stairs to the morning 
room, asking himself what the meaning of 
it all might be. 

“So you’re Beryl, eh? Well, that’s 
something,” he said at hazard. “ Have you 
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been long in London? I don’t remember 
my uncle speaking of it.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t! He doesn’t speak 
of it. I wish he would. It’s weeks since 
—since he spoke of anything,” was Beryl’s 
answer. And then in a most formal man- 
ner she asked him: 

“ Will you take a cup of tea?” 

“Tea! Why, it’s only eleven o’clock. 
T’ve had breakfast, thank you.” 

Beryl flung herself a little indignantly 
upon a sofa, and curled up as she was wont 
to do by the pool on the seashore at Black- 
head. 

“You always ask people if they’ll take 
tea when they call upon you! Aunt Mary 
saysso! And you never speak about their 
relations, because it’s dangerous. You 
see,- I’m only learning. I began—oh, it 
was weeks ago, when my father went to 
America. We came up here; they taught 
me things. I thought at first it was the 
king’s house, but it isn’t. It’s a desirable 
mansion—the board next door says so. 
But I shall like ii better by and by. The 
big man with the horrid voice frightens 
me sometimes—and, of course, I don’t tell 
Mr. Hatton, but I’m sure he’ll die of over 
eating some day!” 

Romer, amazed at this effusion, found 
the child as pleasing as she was loquacious. 
He guessed in a moment that she was 
unwillingly the recipient of Dudley’s char- 
ity. He encouraged her revelations. 

“When is my uncle coming back, Beryl? 
Do you happen to know that?” 

“ No, I don’t—shall I eall you Romer? 
Well, I don’t, Romer. I don’t know any- 
thing at all. Vm sure I’m living in a 
dream, and Spiler—yes, he’s the wicked 
unele. Oh, it’s all so grand, and we eat, 
eat, eat all day, and in the diningroom 
there’s more silver and gold than in all 
the shops at Plymouth. I’ve seen it, and 
I know. I wonder Mr. Hatton doesn’t 
take it all away with him when he goes on 
the yacht. But you see, Courvo—I never 
can say that Ke 

“ Courvoisier ? ” 

“ Yes, the dark man who looks so angry 
—well, he’d have to carry it, and he 
couldn’t. He always goes away with Mr. 
Hatton, him and the noisy man—should I 
say ‘him’ or ‘he’? It doesn’t matter, 
ll say both—and he goes away, and I 
don’t see any one, and there’s no one here 
but the wicked uncle. And, you know, 
I’m lonely sometimes, lonely, lonely, 
lonely; and then I’m ungrateful, which is 
the serpent’s tooth, as Aunt Mary says, 
though why it is I can’t see!” 

She babbled away like a bird at dawn, 
while Romer sat quietly and watched her. 
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The face interested him greatly. Beryl 
seemed to be thinking of something else 
all the time she was speaking. Anon, she 
told him of the circumstances which had 
brought her to London, and of Dudley’s 
flying visits to town. 

“He comes and he goes, but he will 
never sleep here. Now, can you under- 
stand that? I wonder sometimes if it’s 
because Aunt Mary’s here. She says it’s 
a sin not to wash the pocket handkerchiefs 
at home, and he won’t do it, I would, but 
there’s no copper. One day I went down 
into the kitchen—oh, they stared just like 
they stare at a stranger in our church! So 
T’ve not been again, and Mr. Hatton says 
Tm not to. It would be all right if he 
would come home; but he won’t. He’s 
always on the yacht. Do you know, I 
think he’s frightened of the house!” 

“Frightened—my uncle Dudley fright- 
ened ?” 

“Yes, he came here one night, und I 
went to bed; and when I thought I’d slept 
all night—don’t you ever do that, and 
find you’ve only slept a bit, and get cross 
with the clock for only being twelve ?— 
well, I got cross with the clock that night, 
and I opened my door to look at the time 
by the golden woman in the hall, who’s 
always holding up a glass ball; and then I 
saw Mr. Hatton standing just by my door, 
and he was white and shaking, like my 
father when brother Dick was drowned at 
sea; and he stood there a long time, and I 
was so frightened I didn’t know what to 
do. At last I said,‘ Oh, Mr. Hatton!’ and 
he turned round and put both his hands to 
his eyes; and then he came towards me and 
said, ‘It’s only little Beryl,’ and I said, 
‘Yes, yes, it’s only little Beryl;’ and, do 
you know, he’d been crying! I was so 
sorry, I cried myself, for I’m very, very, 
very fond of him, and he’s so good to me, 
and now he’ll not come back, I’m sure of 
it—he hasn’t been back for a month. Oh, 
he’ll never come back any more! ” 

She ceased abruptly, as if afraid of her 
own confessions. Romer, in his turn, was 
too astonished to answer her. This ama- 
zing story fitted so curiously into that 
whisper of a terrible rumor which had fol- 
lowed his Aunt Hermine’s death. “ My 
God,” the boy waz saying to himself, “ if 
there should be anything in it!” But he 
put the thought from him like an evil 
thing, and would not even debate it. 

“Beryl,” he said, “do you think my 
uncle is very unhappy?” 

“T’m sure he is.” 

“Then we must make him happier, you 
and I, Beryl. I’ve gota notion. He’ll do 
things for you, won’t he?” 
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“He’s been so good—oh, I know he 
would.” 

“ Then, tell him that I, Romer, think it 
very unkind of him never to come and see 
me at Cambridge. Will you tell him that, 
Beryl?” 

“ Of course I will; I'll write it.” 

“ And you'll make him come? ” 

“T’ll say, ‘ Please do!’” 

“We could make him happier, Beryl— 
we must.” 

“ And perhaps he’ll come to live here— 
oh, Romer! ” 

She clasped her hands in childish excite- 
ment. But Romer’s thoughts were already 
far away. What summons of destiny had 
ealled him to Park Lane today? The face 
at the window of Queen’s—the girl so like 
the dead! Was it written that Dudley’s 
salvation lay there? Romer knew not 
what to believe. 

He dined that night with Percy Elling- 
ham at the Carlton. When asked if there 
was any luck, his answer had some spirit 
in it. 

“My uncle’s adopted a kid, and she’s 
pretty,” he said. 

“ Adopted a kid! My poor Romer! I 
drink vinegar to your misfortunes—the 
villainy of it!” 

“T’m not so sure, Percy. Time will tell. 
Let’s have a pint of fizz apiece. It’s good 
if you’re a bit off color.” 

“Then, say I’m purple; but, my dear 
Bous, the kid!” 

Romer sighed. 

“ She’ll make a beautiful woman some 
day,” he said. 


XIil. 


Romer at the Carlton had spoken of his 
luck with some confidence. Had he known 
of it, he would have declared it not a little 
curious that the subject of their discussion 
should céme to London that very day. 
Dudley Hatton, indeed, arrived at Water- 
loo Station just as the sagacious under- 
graduates were leaving King’s Cross for 
Cambridge. 

An urgent summons from his chief of 
staff, Macalister, had found him in one of 
those moods when he was not averse to 
business. Spasmodic and fitful in all his 
acts at this time, he would attack the great- 
est problems one day, to leave them un- 
solved the next. There was no stability 
in his plan of life, nor any definite pur- 
pose. The nervous breakdown against 
which his doctors had warned him cul- 
minated in these changing resolutions. 
There had been weeks, since his wife’s 
death, when the old brain had been at 
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work, the old genius paramount. Such 
weeks, helped by Macalister’s plodding 
habits, saved the house of Hatton & Hat- 
ton. The shrewd Scotchman could not 
invent, but he could control as few others. 

The City began, at length, to perceive 
the drift of affairs. Dudley’s enemies 
raged vainly, but accomplished nothing. 
Those who knew the whole of the facts 
did not hesitate to say that his credit had 
never stood higher. He had saved his 
millions, if he did not add to them. Let 
him return to Draper’s Gardens, they 
urged, and the bubble would be pricked in 
a month. A few of the most intimate 
declared with conviction that Jan Beck- 
stein and his gang strove, above all things, 
to keep Dudley from London. There were 
scandalous gossips who did not scruple to 
aver that the American coterie would em- 
ploy any means, however base, for the 
achievement of their purpose. 

If there were anything in these tales, 
Dudley did not care a snap of the fingers 
for them. For the most part, he lived upon 
his yacht, now exalted in spirit, now at the 
nadir of depression. One summons alone 
was powerful to recall him, and that was 
any story of American intrigue. This 
very day the faithful Macalister had sent 
a long telegram indicating some move to 
which the master mind alone might reply. 
Tudley, who yesterday had declared that 
he would go to the east, returned to Lon- 
don by the first train. The contest of 
wills excited him. He was like a dram 
drinker long deprived of his drugs. The 
call to activity cleared his brain and put 
aside his brooding melancholy. He went 
to London with pleasure; but he knew that 
he would quit it before a week had passed. 

He was alone tonight, for Courvoisier, 
his valet, had but yesterday begged a little 
holiday, and gone, as he said, to Paris, to 
enjoy it. Dudley had not meant to stay 
at Park Lane, nor did one of his own 
broughams meet him at the station. He 
could not bring himself, let his resolution 
be what it might, to sleep again in that 
house where Hermine had died. He knew 
that-it was folly of the gravest kind; but 
it was such folly as men succumb to in 
spite of themselves. So tonight he had 
ordered a bedroom at COlaridge’s, and 
would have driven there, but for a sudden 
memory of little Beryl and his promise to 
her. It was not yet nine o’clock; why 
should he not see Beryl? He called a han- 
som and told the driver to go to Park 
Lane. . 

It was a dull night of May, with a wet 
shimmer upon the blinking pavement, and 
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flickering gas jets to speak of storm. The 
thunderous noises of the streets jarred 
upon the ear of a man fresh from the 
music of the sea and the silence of a ship’s 
deck. Dudley watched the struggling 
hordes in the Westminster Bridge Road, 
where the gas jets flared upon their hag- 
gard faces, and wondered why some of 
them were content to live. The river, 
black as night, save where great bunches 
of lights gave it moon gold lakes, flowed 
as a living barrier between the city of the 
rich and the mean streets of the poor. The 
lantern above the Houses of Parliament 
reminded him that the Commons were sit- 
ting, and spoke of the political babblers 
and their puny affairs: He fell to asking 
himself how much some of those legis- 
lators would be worth as clerks in his own 
business. And from this he went on to 


think of the contest in which he must- 


engage tomorrow, and of the moves by 
which he would defeat the American con- 
spiracy. 

He was in the middle of it by the time 
they had entered St. James’ Park, and 
had already come to a resolution when a 
brougham passed his cab at a good round 
pace. As he chanced to observe its occu- 
pant, all the current of his thoughts was 
turned in a moment. 

“Upon my soul,” he cried, “ it’s Cour- 
voisier! ” 

His own valet! In evening dress; in a 
brougham which must have cost a hundred 
and fifty pounds, driven by a coachman 
in the smartest of liveries, and drawn by a 
horse which would have fetched two hun- 
dred at Tattersall’s. Dudley remembered 
instantly that Courvoisier’s wages were 
a hundred pounds a year. Men do not 
keep single broughams upon a hundred 
pounds a year, or mix in fashionable 
society by the aid of such a modest com- 
petence. Besides, was not Courvoisier in 
Paris? An unworthy curiosity prompted 
Dudley to ask why the fellow had lied to 
him, and to endeavor to discover his 
reasons. 

“Follow that carriage,” he cried to his 
cabman, through the trap; “the single 
brougham just ahead of us. I'll give you 
five pounds if you don’t miss it!” 

The cabman sat up as though he had 
received an electric shock. He threw 
away his cigar in his excitement. 

“Five pounds! What, him with the 
roan and stepper? You’re there all the 
Way, guv’ner! ” 

He slammed down the trap and touched 
up his horse. The brougham went at a 
smart trot across the bridge. 
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Corned Beef Hash 


is one of the articles which can never be equalled in a private 
kitchen. This viand 


is distinctively American 


and universally popular; but comparatively few persons can 
make it just right. Libby’s cooks make it this way, and it’s 
good. Breakfasts —Luncheons— Suppers can all be made 
successes with any of 


Libby’s (Natural Flavor) Food Products 


and the book, ‘‘How to Make Good Things to Eat,’’ tells 
how; ask for it, it’s free. 


Send five 2-cent stamps for Libby’s big home 
Atlas, It has 32 new maps. Size 8x11 inches. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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PING: PONG |e Sr 


SOLE MAKERS 
—_----———- In the School of Experience 


Parker Brothers we +e 
SIEM, MASS., U.S.A. cs Swi ffs 


Caution;—The Genuine Game aa 
always bears the trade mark yy 

name “ PING-PONG” upon the Box 

and Rackets, and contains the 

copyrighted “Laws of Ping-Pong.” 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS 
Pinc-Pone is aways marked Pinc-Pone 


PING-PONG SETS 
$1.50 to $50.00 


Send for Illustrated List of all Ping-Pong made (40 styles). 
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daily satisfy the most critical 
tests of well-regulated house- 
holds, and everywhere take 
first rank among all the pure 
food produéts. Each piece is 
Government Inspected. 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard is 
Americ#*s favorite lard. 





Swift & Company 


Pecking Ptsnte eb Chicago, Kentas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, and St. Paul 
Breach Distributing Mouses to all Cities 
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The FINEST COCOA in the World os 
Goste Less than ONE CENT a Cup) |, SAME OrD, MUBRARON See ncence 


WALTER BAKER «@ CO. Ltd. Diet principally @ » @ pe- Nuts 


‘ (no meat). 
Established r780. DORCHESTER, MASS. Never ill a day. 
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